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PREFACE 


Approximately four hundred and forty years ago, a 
monk in Germany nailed a protest on a church door and 
a revolution called Protestantism was born. Today more 
than 70,000,000 people bear the name of Lutheran in honor 
of the contributions which this monk, Martin Luther, made 
to their religious life. Few men have altered history or 
influenced subsequent ages as greatly as he. But Martin 
Luther is no static individual. Through the succeeding 
centuries, his thought has been interpreted and reinter- 
preted as it has been handed down from one generation to 
another, as it has been carried to distant lands, and has 
come into contact with a wide variety of cultures. Luther 
has done much for his successors as well as much has been 
done to Luther. 

The flow of history and thought springing from this man 
is the theme of this book. Nowhere is such an over-all 
picture accessible in either one volume or in several vol- 
umes. This is the ambitious plan of the author. Some might 
prefer that certain chapters in this story had been omitted, 
but history plays queer tricks and what may be condemned 
in one age may later be reappraised. Here will be seen 
the way men have furthered the progress of the Church 
and that progress sometimes is made in spite of men. On 
some pages will be seen fearful bigotry and narrowminded- 
ness. This tendency is not unusual among those who hold 
their convictions to be of eternal significance, and have 
fought valiantly for their faith. Provincialism often goes 
hand in hand with these characteristics. One will also see 
revealed how Lutheranism in America, losing its provincial- 
ism, has become more ecumenical in spirit. The author 


hopes not only to tell this great narrative but through abun- 
dant quotations to let the men in the past give voice to their 
own beliefs. This method seems the best way to catch the 
spirit of those who made history. 

About a third of the total space devoted to these four 
centuries deals with the last thirty years. This division 
may seem to be a disproportionate emphasis on the pres- 
ent, but it is merited from a practical point of view. Much 
of the material for this later period is new and unavail- 
able in book form. The present decade likewise presents 
many new and significant developments which may shape 
the Church of tomorrow. But more than that, when the 
Future judges our generation it may conclude that more 
momentous events are now taking place than at any other 
period since the Reformation. 

The author presents this book in the hope that Luther- 
ans who read these pages will come to know their Church 
better, and non-Lutherans will learn who these Lutherans 
are, their faith, the obstacles they have faced, and the 
direction they are moving. 


March, 1960 


Altman K Swihart 
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CHAPTER 1 
LUTHER 


“SEEK AND YE SHALL FIND. 
KNOCK AND IT SHALL BE OPENED UNTO YOU.” 


From the earliest of times men have sought peace of 
heart and mind. Troubled by a sense of insecurity in this 
life and uncertain about their fate after death, they have 
traveled devious ways in search of their goal. Buddha found 
peace while sitting under a bo tree. St. Paul and St. Augus- 
tine journeyed along other paths and reached Christian 
certainty. 

As the Middle Ages were beginning to fade into the back- 
ground another earnest seeker appeared. This man known 
as Martin Luther spent years struggling with questions 
about eternity, and as the result of his labors, Protestantism 
came into existence. Today, he is honored by almost half 
of the Protestant world as a guide in its own religious 
pilgrimage. His insights into the nature of God, of salva- 
tion, and the purpose of man in this world continue to be 
the basic teachings of those who call themselves Lutheran, 
and likewise countless others acknowledge their indebted- 
ness to him. | 

Though Luther transcended his century and is one of the 
few men who have changed the direction of history, he can 
be understood only against the background of his age and 
the journey he traveled. 

The close of the fifteenth and the beginning of the 
sixteenth century was a crucial period in European history. 
Over the horizon a few rays of light from the modern age 
were beginning to shine, but the shadows of medievalism 
still hung heavy over the land. Science as it is known 
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today, had not yet been born. Superstitions of all kinds were 
widely accepted. Cow’s dung mixed with preserved roses 
was used as a cure for epilepsy and convulsions. Toads were 
dried on a stick and then applied to tumors to draw out the 
“poison.” Devils and evil spirits were feared as carriers of 
sickness and misfortune. Bells were rung to frighten away 
the devils in thunder storms, herbs were blessed to protect 
one from poisonous worms, while other blessings were used 
to heal sick cows and drive away the witches who stole their 
milk. Incantations were chanted to thwart the spread of the 
plague and prevent fire and flood. Holy water was especially 
efficacious in thwarting the devil, while prayers to one’s 
patron saint were also recommended. Relics were held in 
high honor. In the Castle Church in Wittenberg, Germany, 
where Luther preached, 17,443 relics, including the drawers 
of St. Francis, were venerated. 

On the other hand, this same period was the age of dis- 
covery and expanding horizons. Columbus and Cortez had 
sailed to America, but for the most part, their exploits were 
little known. Copernicus had discovered the earth revolved 
around the sun, but feared to publish his revolutionary find- 
ings lest he be condemned as a heretic. 


A revival of learning was spreading through Europe 
spearheaded by such humanists as Erasmus, Michelangelo, 
and Durer, the artist. Not many years earlier the writings 
of the Greek philosophers and Greek art had been redis- 
covered and a new interest in man appeared. Man’s innate 
abilities were glorified and freedom was sought for the 
development of his potentialities. In Italy, the humanist 
movement was almost totally pagan in spirit, but in Ger- 
many it was marked by a new interest in the study of the 
church fathers and, finally, in the Bible itself. Through a 
study of the early church, the vast differences between that 
age and the excesses of the medieval church came into focus. 
The humanists were generally critical of the church, but 
their views were largely confined to discussions within the 
universities and court circles. Their concern was academic 
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rather than revolutionary. 

Economically, the first evidences of modern capitalism 
could be seen. Great fortunes were being accumulated 
through commerce and banking, but at the same time, the 
the prices of goods rose so high the lot of the peasants grew 
increasingly unbearable. The foundations of feudalism were 
crumbling. Among the peasants an underground revolt 
movement smoldered—ready to burst into flame at the first 
provocation. 

Politically, three great men ruled in Europe: Francis I, 
King of France; Henry VIII, King of England; and Maxi- 
milian, Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, 1493 to 1519, 
who was succeeded by Charles V, a Spaniard. Throughout 
Europe a spirit of nationalism was beginning to arise which 
went hand in hand with a resentment against all foreign 
interference, especially the intrusion of the papacy in civil 
government. Political rulers particularly disapproved of the 
tremendous levies the church imposed upon their lands, and 
the huge sums of money it forwarded to Rome. 

The most powerful institution was the church. By de- 
grees it had assumed ever greater authority until Boniface 
VIII, in 1802, decreed in the famous bull, Unam Sanctam, 
that the Pope was the supreme sovereign of the world both 
religiously and politically. On numerous occasions the 
church had forced its will upon countries in the choosing 
of their rulers, while the kings who dared to oppose the 
papacy usually lived to regret it and came begging for for- 
giveness. The Pope’s authority was maintained through the 
use of the ban, or a decree he could issue, forbidding the 
administration of the sacraments to anyone living within 
the territory of a king under his displeasure. To be without 
these spiritual blessings, according to Catholic thought, 
jeopardized one’s salvation. No king had long withstood 
the fear which the ban aroused. 

The papacy was entangled in diplomatic, judicial, poli- 
tical, and financial pressures and had increasingly suc- 
cumbed to compromises characteristic of power. The church 
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had grown shockingly corrupt. Ecclesiastical offices were 
sold, even being purchased by adults for their small children 
to give them financial security for life. For example, be- 
tween 1450 and 1520, two of the bishops of Geneva were 
only eight years of age when they received this office. 

The church had also grown enormously wealthy. By the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, almost a third of the 
land of Germany was in its possession, while in the diocese 
of Worms the church held title to three-fourths of all the 
territory. Taxation seemed to have no limitation. The clergy 
were even taxed by the papacy for a crusade against the 
Turks which never materialized. A tax of Rome, called 
annates, required the surrender of one half of all the 
revenues received by each newly appointed bishop during 
the first year of his office. All the assessments were then 
passed on down to the poor in the churches. 

During this period the popes were pagan in their inter- 
ests and many were unbelievably immoral. Pious people, 
especially in Germany, deeply disapproved of their im- 
morality, lying, stealing, and unscrupulous practices and 
were disgusted with the state of the church. 

In spite of criticism, the church maintained a powerful 
hold over the life of the German people. Every significant 
act from birth to death, even man’s fate beyond death, came 
under the jurisdiction of church regulations and practices. 
This authority rested on the claim it alone possessed the 
keys to heaven. Everyone was taught that God, the great 
overruling Power of the universe, demanded justice and 
righteousness from His creatures. When His laws were 
broken, God punished the guilty ones as sinners either in 
this life, in purgatory, or in hell. To the church, however, 
God gave the means through which His wrath could be 
mitigated and His favor secured. 

Through the sacrament of Baptism it was said, one’s 
guilt for all previous sins would be removed, although it 
was not effective for subsequent ones. Following baptism, 
the Holy Eucharist, or the Lord’s Supper, offered a way to 
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remove the guilt of later sins should they be minor or venial, 
while the guilt of mortal, or deadly ones, could be expiated 
by the sacrament of Penance providing adequate payment 
or “satisfaction” was made. This “satisfaction” could con- 
sist of taking pilgrimages to shrines, offering specific pray- 
ers, or contributing gifts to the church and the poor. These 
deeds would be credited to one’s spiritual account and would 
help to cancel out the guilt of one’s evil deeds. 

During the Crusades, the church had introduced the 
practice of selling indulgences. The church promised to 
every person joining a crusade to capture the Holy Sepul- 
cher from the “infidels,” the cancelation of all the guilt he 
had acquired from committing previous sins. Those who 
were unable to undertake such a venture were given the 
opportunity to receive the same benefits by purchasing an 
official document called an “indulgence.” It worked this 
way: the money received through the sale of an “indul- 
gence” would be spent in paying the expenses of a substitute 
warrior or for some other good purpose designated by the 
church, and would then be credited to the donor. The use of 
indulgences continued after the Crusades were over and 
became an integral part of the sacrament of Penance. Later 
their use was expanded to include the reduction or the re- 
moval of the guilt and suffering of deceased relatives and 
friends in purgatory. 

In addition, the church maintained the Virgin Mary, 
Christ, and the saints had performed a superabundance 
of good works or more than necessary for their own salva- 
tion. These, called ‘““‘works of supererogation,” were deposit- 
ed in a treasury of merit under the control of the church, 
and could be transferred to anyone whom the church decided 
should receive them. Again, one could earn great merit by 
consenting to join a religious order or by entering the 
priesthood. Sacramentals, or holy acts as repeating “Hail 
Marys,” fastings, self-inflicted punishment, etc., were also 
considered good works in the eyes of God. Finally, there was 
the sacrament of Extreme Unction or the bestowal of pray- 
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ers and blessings upon a person immediately preceding his 
death even though he were unconscious and unable to con- 
fess. This sacrament was said to remove all the guilt of 
even grievous sins if the recipient were not antagonistic 
towards the church. 

Within the church were many who were content with 
these multitudinous ways to gain God’s blessings, but on the 
other hand, the church did not offer anyone absolute cer- 
tainty of salvation. As a consequence, a tremendous amount 
of anxiety existed near the end of the Middle Ages. The 
Catholic Church taught, as later defined at the Council of 
Trent: 

“For even as no pious person ought to doubt of the mercy 
of God or of the merit of Christ, and of the virtue and ef- 
ficacy of the sacraments, even so each one, when he regards 
himself, and his own weakness and indisposition may have 
fear and apprehension touching his own faith, seeing that 
no one can know with a certainty of faith which can not be 
subject to error, that he has obtained the grace of God.” 3 

Only the purest were given any promise of entering heaven 
immediately after death. The wicked went directly to hell. 
All others faced the possibility of enduring unbelievable 
agony in purgatory until they had been purified by its fires. 
Not until the last farthing had been paid, would salvation 
be eventually won. No one could know, at any given mo- 
ment, how he stood in the eyes of God or the extent of his 
punishment. This uncertainty rested in part on an uncer- 
tainty concerning God’s actual requirements or demands 
upon man. Did He simply balance up one’s good and evil 
deeds and should the total of evil deeds be less than the 
good, would He then grant salvation? On the other hand, 
would not an absolutely moral and righteous God 
require perfection before permitting anyone to enter His 
presence? If a righteous God associated with evil people 
without condemning them, would He be truly righteous? 
Christ had said, “Be ye perfect as your Father in heaven is 
perfect.” If God makes such demands, is it possible for any- 
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one to gain God’s approbation? 

Into this setting came Luther, who by his very nature 
was unable to gain peace until he had reached a satisfactory 
solution to this problem. His honesty prohibited any super- 
ficial answer based on an illusion of his own goodness and 
perfection. Luther knew he was imperfect. He asked, “How 
can I, with my imperfections, gain salvation?” To this 
query the church was unable to give an adequate reply, 
so Luther started on his lonely quest to gain peace and 
certainty. 

We will now turn to the life of Martin Luther to learn 
the steps he took to arrive at his goal and to discover some 
of the factors contributing toward the success of the Refor- 
mation. 


Martin Luther was born November tenth, 1483, in Eisleb- 
en at the foot of the Harz mountains. The very next morn- 
ing, according to the custom of the times, he was baptized 
in a neighboring church and was then named Martin after 
the patron saint of that day. When Martin was six months 
old his father, Hans, and his mother, Margarethe, moved 
to Mansfeld. Together they shared the superstitions and 
hardships of that age. For generations the ancestors of this 
couple had been hard working peasants, and much of their 
sturdiness, simplicity, and determination remained with 
Martin throughout his life. 

Hans was determined to lead an upright life. He feared 
and respected God’s laws and supported the church, yet 
always maintained a measure of independence. Honesty 
could never be compromised within his home. The story is 
told that he once beat his son until the blood flowed because 
he stole a nut. Hans and Margarethe were poor; she often 
journeyed into the forest to drag wood home for their fire, 
while he labored in a copper mine. By 1511, Hans had work- 
ed his way up to be a part owner of at least six shafts and 
a smelter, but he was never wealthy even in his old age. 

As a child, Martin attended the local church and dur- 
ing the services would look up at a large picture window 
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portraying Christ as an angry judge sitting upon a throne. 
This was the prevailing view of Christ. 

In the village school he studied Latin. At the age of four- 
teen he transferred to a school in Magdeburg under the 
jurisdiction of a religious fellowship named the Brethren 
of the Common Lot. A year later he enrolled in St. George’s 
School in Eisenach where he remained for three years. 
There he received his lodging and education free of charge 
as a member of the church choir, and additional coins were 
earned by going from house to house singing in the streets. 
One day a wealthy woman, Frau Cotta, hearing him, was 
pleased by his fine voice and invited him into her home. 
Thereafter she took a special interest in the lad. Her friend- 
ship was to make a deep impression on Martin, for she was 
the first truly cultured person he had ever met. 

Graduating from the school in Eisenach, Luther enrolled 
in the most famous university in all of Germany, namely 
the one at Erfurt. This school, founded by the village, was 
under the control of the church. All its teachers were re- 
quired to promise they would teach nothing contrary to 
the Catholic Church. However, the students and professors 
were permitted freedom to discuss contemporary humanis- 
tic philosophy. Even the radical teachings of John Huss, 
who had been burned at a stake as a heretic, were not un- 
known to the students, but all heretical ideas were judged 
and criticized according to orthodox Catholic standards. 


The curriculum at the university was largely prescribed 
along classical lines. Luther applied himself diligently to 
his studies, yet was regarded as a good-natured fel- 
low by his companions. They nicknamed him “the philoso- 
pher,” or “the musician.” At the age of nineteen, he received 
the bachelor’s degree after fulfilling the requirements in 
language, logic, and philosophy. After graduation, he con- 
tinued his studies at Erfurt, specializing in the fields of 
logic, philosophy, and disputation, and (at the age of twen- 
ty-one) earned the master’s degree. This was the shortest 
time permitted. At Erfurt the prevalent philosophy was 
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primarily that of Aristotle as interpreted by William of 
Occam. William had taught that spiritual truths could not 
be gained by reason but must be accepted as decreed by the 
church. After being accepted, they could then be expanded 
through the use of logic into systems of theology. Even in 
his later years, Luther agreed with this evaluation of rea- 
son, as he always believed no one could discover religious 
truths through reason. 

After receiving his degree, Luther was expected to teach 
for two years on the faculty at Erfurt, but at the same time 
he was also permitted to pursue additional studies of his 
own choice. His father urged him to choose law. Martin 
dutifully followed his father’s advice, and it appeared as 
though this promising young man would soon be entering 
a very lucrative and honorable position as a legal advisor 
to some prince. 

Luther started teaching and at the same time to study 
law, but he was unhappy. His heart was not in his work. 
About this time the reality of death struck him forcibly 
when a dear friend was stabbed to death. A severe epi- 
demic was also sweeping Erfurt. Luther grew deeply 
troubled by the problem of eternity, and doubts and fear 
arose concerning his own future. On June 20, 1505, after 
a few months of teaching, he was granted a leave of ab- 
sence to visit his parents in Mansfeld. On his return to 
Erfurt, when approaching the city of Stotterheim, a severe 
storm arose. Lightning flashed and thunder shook the forest 
where Luther was walking. Suddenly, a thunderbolt struck 
in front of Martin, hurling him to the ground. In terror 
he cried for St. Ann to save him and vowed that if she did, 
“TI will become a monk.” Luther interpreted this flash as a 
bolt from heaven warning him of God’s wrath and as a 
command to do His service. 

This was a momentous decision for it involved turning 
his back on a brilliant future. After he reached Erfurt, 
well and healthy, Luther wondered whether he should ful- 
fill his vow. He consulted with his friends and while the 
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majority advised him to forget his promise, others told him 
he was obligated to keep it. His father and relatives ener- 
getically protested against his becoming a monk, but Mar- 
tin’s conscience told him he should go through with his 
promise. So bidding his sorrowful friends farewell, he 
entered the Augustinian monastery in Erfurt, never ex- 
pecting to see them again. Behind this step, however, lay 
not merely his vow, but a conviction that within the monas- 
tery walls he would be able to secure God’s grace and gain 
certainty of his salvation. 


The monastic way of life was esteemed as the way par 
excellence to heaven. In it he would be shielded from the 
distractions of the world, be given an opportunity to pursue 
the contemplative life, and also to earn merit. He must 
turn his back upon all worldly goods, and family, and prac- 
tice celibacy, but because of these sacrifices he would be 
rewarded by God. 

The discipline of the Augustinian order was very Severe. 
The monks arose between one and two o’clock in the morn- 
ing for prayers. No speaking was permitted in the choir, 
cell, or refectory. Fastings, confessions, religious services, 
and work filled their day until time for retiring. With ex- 
emplary fervor Luther threw himself into this routine. At 
first, this mode of life seemed to open the door to what he 
sought, but doubts and fears returned. Looking back on 
those monastic days Luther later described himself in these 
words: 

“TY tried to live according to the Rule with all diligence, 
and I used to be contrite, to confess and number off my 
sins, and often repeated my confession, and sedulously per- 
formed my allotted penance. And yet my conscience could 
never give me certainty, but I always doubted and said, 
“You did not perform that correctly. You were not contrite 
enough. You left that out of your confession.’ The more I 
tried to remedy an uncertain, weak and afflicted conscience 
with the traditions of men, the more each day I found it 
uncertain, weaker, more troubled.” 2 
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He explained, “I hoped that I might find peace of con- 
science with fasts, prayer, vigils, with which I miserably 
afflicted my body, but the more I sweated it out like this, 
the less peace and tranquillity I knew.” 3 

“After vigils, fasts, prayers, and other exercises of the 
toughest kind, with which as a monk I afflicted myself, 
almost to death, yet the doubt was left in my mind, and I 
thought, ‘Who knows whether these things are pleasing to 
God?’ ” 4 

Luther could not convince himself his love for God was 
perfect, or that his efforts to be righteous were adequate. 
His own self-love, self-will, and pride seemed to contami- 
nate every act. He said, 

“When I was a monk, I thought by and by that I was 
utterly cast away, if at any time I felt that lust of the flesh; 
that is to say, if I felt any evil motion, fleshly lust, wrath, 
hatred, or envy against any brother. I assayed many ways 
to help to quieten my conscience, but it would not be; for the 
concupiscence and lust of my flesh did always return, so 
that I could not rest, but was continually vexed with these 
thoughts: This or that sin thou has committed: thou art 
infected with envy, with impatiency, and such other sins: 
therefore thou art entered into His holy order in vain, and 
all thy good works are unprofitable.” > 

Luther’s ascetic practices eventually injured his health. 
Constantly going to the prior to confess his sins, he was 
finally told he should not return until he had committed 
some act more worthy of confession. The sacrament of 
Penance failed to give him the assurance he sought. His 
problem was further complicated by the teaching of the 
Catholic Church limiting the forgiveness of mortal sins to 
those already confessed. He asked, “How can anyone be 
certain he has confessed all of his sins? Can anyone be 
certain his contrition or sorrow is sufficient to please God? 
Christ had said, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with 
thy whole heart, soul, mind, and strength.’ Is it possible 
to meet such a demand?” 
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Luther’s period of probation in the monastery was com- 
pleted in two years and he then took the vows of his order. 
As a part of this ceremony he had the privilege of per- 
forming his first Mass. Normally, this experience is antici- 
pated with pleasure, as friends and parents are invited to 
be present. This occasion proved to be another crucial ex- 
perience for Luther. Although he had regularly been a 
recipient of the Mass, he was now filled with fear over the 
responsibility of handling Christ’s very body and blood 
and offering it as a sacrifice to God. Inwardly, he felt far 
too imperfect to approach God so intimately. He later con- 
fessed that as he made the sacrifice, 

“T was utterly stupefied and terror-stricken. I thought to 
myself, ‘With what tongue shall I address such Majesty, 
seeing that all men ought to tremble in-the presence of 
even an earthly prince? Who am I, that I should lift up 
mine eyes or raise my hands to the divine Majesty?...I,a 
miserable little pigmy, say, I want this, I ask for that?’ 
For I am dust and ashes and full of sin and I am speaking 
to the living, eternal, and true God.” & 

The church sought to bridge the gulf between a wrathful 
God and sinful man through this sacrifice, but for Luther it 
simply brought together two irreconcilable factors into 
fearful juxtaposition; for he, a sinner, came into intimate 
contact with Christ, a demanding Judge. Not gaining peace 
through this experience, Luther grew even more concerned 
over his unworthiness to draw near to God. In desperation 
he resorted to extreme methods to gain God’s pleasure, 
sometimes even fasting for three or four consecutive days, 
but to no avail. 

He now had an opportunity to study the Bible. Before 
entering the monastery he had known well only those small 
portions included in the breviary. He found great joy in 
reading it, but secured little comfort, as it seemed to sup- 
port the teachings of the Catholic Church. 

In 1508, at the age of twenty-five, he was called to teach 
philosophy in the Art’s department at the University of 
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Wittenberg, and at the same time he began a study of 
theology. Almost continuously from that date until his 
death in 1546, Luther was to be a professor at Wittenberg. 
When he arrived, it was a small struggling institution only 
six years old, but partially through his influence, it was to 
gain recognition as the most famous seat of learning in 
Europe—attracting students from every country. This 
school was under the jurisdiction of the Elector of Saxony, 
but the Chair of Philosophy as well as certain other profes- 
sorships were filled and supported by various monastic 
orders. Luther lectured on Aristotle’s Ethics and was also 
able to take his first theological degree, the Bachelor’s, 
in March 1509. He never particularly enjoyed teaching 
philosophy, as he was more interested in the field of theolo- 
gy. Having his theological degree, he was now expected to 
give a course on one of the books of the Bible. 


Suddenly, Luther was summoned by his order to return 
to Erfurt to lecture on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, a 
popular textbook on theology. Hoping he might teach the 
scriptures, he also began studying Greek and later Hebrew 
in order to read them in their original languages. In this 
way he began acquiring the tools and materials which were 
to enable him to formulate his own interpretations of 
Biblical passages, and to be free from the traditional ones 
held by the Church. 

An internal dispute arose among certain monasteries of 
the Augustinian order, and Luther and a companion were 
chosen by one faction to go to Rome to petition the Pope 
in behalf of their side of the argument. Arriving at the 
gates of Rome, Luther prostrated himself before the Holy 
City. Within it reputedly lay unlimited opportunities to 
earn spiritual merit. Almost immediately he arranged to 
make the customary pilgrimage to the seven principal 
churches which earned a plenary indulgence, or the removal 
of all guilt due to previous sins. The trip was strenuous as 
it had to be completed in one day. No food was to be eaten, 
as communion was to be received at the end of the journey. 
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He started his journey with high hopes that at last he 
would find peace of mind. At the Lateran Place the Scala 
Sancta or Holy Stairs were located, said to be the identical 
ones Christ had ascended before Pilate’s throne in Jerusa- 
lem. Following the usual custom, he climbed these on his 
knees, kissing each stair, and as he mounted he prayed for 
his grandfather. He described this experience: 

“As at Rome I wished to liberate my grandfather from 
purgatory, I went up the stairway of Pilate, praying a 
pater noster on each step, for I was convinced that he who 
prayed thus could redeem his soul. But when I came to 
the top step, the thought kept coming to me; ‘Who knows 
whether this is true!’ ” 7 
Doubts arose in his mind about the value of the sacra- 
mentals, but he still had faith in indulgences and even re- 
gretted his parents were not dead, for then he would have 
had an opportunity to secure indulgences to shorten their 
suffering in purgatory. 

Observing the careless way the Italian priests repeated 
the Mass, saying ten to his one, and also hearing many 
reports of the immorality of high church officials, and 
especially of Pope Alexander VI and his bastard children, 
Luther grew disillusioned and angry. Rome failed to hold 
the answer to his quest. His disgust, however, was probably 
no greater than that felt by most pious German pilgrims 
when visiting Rome. 

Returning to Erfurt, Luther was asked to resume his 
teaching at Wittenberg. He was now honored by being 
chosen the district vicar of the Augustinian order, with 
eleven monasteries under his direction. In this office he was 
closely associated with John von Staupitz, his superior, 
who, appreciating his special gifts and talents, ordered him 
to study for the doctorate, and then serve as the official 
preacher of their order and be a professor of Bible at the 
University. Luther did not wish to take this degree. 
Staupitz was insistent. Luther objected, attempting to ex- 
cuse himself by saying his strength was not sufficient and 
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that it would kill him. Staupitz answered, “God has a lot 
to do, and he needs learned people up there, too. So when 
you die you can become His counsellor.”’ Luther had to give 
in. § Luther was reticent to preach and teach as too many 
unsolved problems troubled him. But Staupitz hoped the 
young monk would find himself through work and study. 
The doctorate was bestowed upon Luther in the fall 
of 1512, at the sensationally early age of twenty-nine. To 
hold this degree was one of the highest honors in the ec- 
clesiastical and academic world of the sixteenth century, 
and permitted him to lecture in any university anywhere 
in Europe. 

Luther now explored another path in his effort to ap- 
proach God. Staupitz suggested he try the road of mystic 
love which had proven helpful to many seekers during the 
Middle Ages. The well-known writings of St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux had presented four steps of love by which a 
person could achieve a complete absorption or union with 
God. Several German mystics had likewise written on 
this subject. Luther found help in one of their booklets 
entitled German Theology, and even published an edition of 
it early in December 1516, this being his first published 
work. He thought very highly of it, considering it next to 
the Bible and St. Augustine in revealing religious truth, 
but the experience of the mystics was denied him. Their 
emphasis on love was to become one of his cardinal doc- 
trines, but he differed from them by placing love in a Set- 
ting where it was a natural attitude rather than an achieve- 
ment acquired through self-discipline. At that time, Luther 
found it practically impossible to love the kind of God the 
Church worshipped. Fear was a more natural reaction. 
How could he, or anyone, truly love a God who might con- 
sign you to eternal fires and whose will was unfathomable? 
In 1545, Luther recalled this period and said, 


“I did not love, rather I hated this just God who punishes 
sinners, and if not with silent blasphemy, at least with huge 
murmuring I was indignant against God.” ® 
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Staupitz, observing that Luther had not found contentment 
along this pathway, advised him to trust more in God. 
Staupitz told him, 

“Why do you trouble yourself with these speculations of 
yours? Accept the wounds of Christ and contemplate the 
blood which poured forth from his most holy body for our 
sins—for mine, for yours, for those of all men.” 1° 
Luther could not be certain that Staupitz was right. His 
first duty as professor and doctor was to take over the 
advanced lectures on the Bible. He approached this assign- 
ment with great trepidation because of his doubts. How- 
ever, he threw himself into his new tasks with all his 
energy. He may have begun his lectures with Genesis, but 
if so, they were few in number. During the next five 
years he gave a course on the Psalms, followed by one on 
the epistle to the Romans, then one on Galatians, on He- 
brews, and then a second course on the Psalms. 

What was Luther’s spiritual progress when he began 
to lecture? Neither his ascetic practices, nor the use of the 
sacraments, nor mysticism had rewarded him with the 
certainty he sought. He felt his failure lay within himself, 
that the fault was entirely his own, for he accepted the 
Catholic position that man has free will and has the ability 
to choose to do right if he so desires. He asked himself, 
“Does my failure mean I have not seriously willed the good? 
This would indicate my sinfulness. Or, is it due to a lack 
of ability to will it? If the latter were true, is this evidence 
God does not intend to save me?” This thought led him to 
the very edge of despair and brought him face to face with 
the doctrine of St. Augustine. 

St. Augustine, one of the greatest of all the church 
fathers, taught God chooses from eternity those whom he 
will save, regardless of their personal merit. St. Paul had 
taught the same doctrine in his Epistle to the Romans. St. 
Augustine’s writings were well-known and had great au- 
thority, but this particular doctrine was never sanctioned 
by the Catholic Church for it did not harmonize with the 
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doctrine of salvation by works and faith. Luther realized 
that should St. Augustine be right, he did not need to worry 
about whether he had or had not accomplished enough to 
merit salvation, for his destiny would then be entirely in the 
hands of God. But how could he be certain God had chosen 
him personally? This view seemed to offer no more certain- 
ty than trusting in one’s own inadequate efforts. Neither 
way offered assurance. However, his study of St. Augustine 
also pointed out the love and grace of God. This old church 
father, living in the fourth century, proved far more con- 
genial to his own deepest spiritual needs than any of the 
scholastic teachers of his day. Luther now turned more and 
more to scripture as a source for his consolation and the 
basis for his theological convictions. 

In Luther’s first lectures on the Psalms, evidences appear 
that Luther’s long search would be rewarded. A climatic 
experience finally gave him a revolutionary insight into 
the meaning of the righteousness of God. The exact date is 
not known, but it may have occurred while he was pre- 
paring his lecture on Psalm 71 which included the phrase, 
“deliver me in Thy righteousness.” Next to these words he 
placed Romans 1:16, 17. 

“For I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ: for it 
is the power of God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek. For therein 
is the righteousness of God revealed through faith for faith: 
as it is written, ‘He who through faith is righteous shall 
live.’ ’’ He had read these verses many times and had always 
interpreted them in the light of Catholic theology. Now in 
a flash he understood they were the key to the whole prob- 
lem of salvation. 

“Then I began to comprehend the ‘righteousness of God’ 
through which the righteous are saved by God’s grace, 
namely, through faith; that the ‘righteousness of God’ 
which is revealed through the Gospel was to be understood 
in a passive sense in which God through mercy justifies 
man by faith ... Now I felt exactly as though I had been 
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born again, and I believed that I had entered Paradise 
through widely opened doors... As violently as I had 
formerly hated the expression ‘righteousness of God’ so I 
was now as violently compelled to embrace the new con- 
ception of grace, and thus for me, the expression of the 
Apostle really opened the Gates of Paradise.” 12 

On another occasion he explained this experience: 

“T was long in error under the Papacy... until at last I 
came upon the saying in Romans 1:17, ‘The righteous lives 
by his faith.’ That helped me. Then I saw of what righteous- 
ness Paul speaks... Then ...I became sure of my Case, 
learnt to distinguish the righteousness of the Law from the 
righteousness of the Gospel. Before, I lacked nothing, but 
that I made no distinction between the Law and the Gospel, 
held them to be all one, and said that between Christ and 
Moses there was no difference but in time and perfection 
... But when I found the distinction ... I broke through.” } 
This event, commonly called the “tower experience,” as it 
probably occurred in the tower room of the Black Cloister, 
was the decisive starting point for the whole history of 
Protestantism. But at that time, its implications were totally 
unknown. 

By discovering the difference between the Law and the 
Gospel, Luther began to find the solution to the problem 
that had driven him into the monastery and had hounded 
him through these many years. Now he understood he had 
been living under the shadow of the law which condemns 
men as transgressors. Deliverance is possible only through 
the gospel. All men are sinners, and always are sinners, but 
God in His goodness freely forgives man’s frailties and 
accepts his children in spite of their sins. All that we can 
do is to acknowledge we deserve nothing, for God does it all. 
Luther now saw himself in an entirely new relationship 
with God—one not dependent on his own righteousness, but 
based on God’s love. Luther did not consider this insight 
changed his relationship with God, but he now understood 
what had always been true, man is saved only by God’s 
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mercy. 

The church had misled him in ‘covering over,” or mini- 
mizing the glory and the absolute goodness of the living 
God by stressing man’s merits. 

“For God giveth his gifts freely unto all men, and that 
is the praise and glory of the divinity. But the justiciaries 
and merit-mongers will not receive grace and everlasting 
life of him freely, but will deserve the same by their own 
works. For this cause they would utterly take from him the 
glory of his divinity.’ 13 
The gospel sets the law aside and reveals through Christ 
the unlimited love of God. The cross proves God is not 
basically a cruel Judge, as the church taught, but is a loving 
and sacrificial Father. Though God is a God of justice, his 
love transcends his justice towards those whom He saves. 

Luther found certainty not within himself, but in the 
nature of God, even as St. Paul declared, “I am persuaded 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
Our Lord.” (Romans 8:39) 

Two elements had united in this new insight about God— 
the testimony of scripture, and Luther’s own personal ex- 
perience. He accepted his discovery as true because it 
worked; it gave him the confidence he had long sought in 
vain. It carried within itself, proof of its own validity. 
Luther explained, 


“We have both, viz. the certain testimony of scripture, 
and also experience. These are to be regarded as the two 
witnesses and touch-stones of sound doctrine. He who will 
not believe these two, or seeks another cannot complain if 
he is led astray. Thank God, I can preach from my ex- 
perience that no work can help or console me against sin 
and the judgment of God, but that Christ alone pacifies and 
consoles the heart and conscience. To all this scripture 
bears witness, as well as the examples of many godly 
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men.” 14 

The implications of Luther’s new position were event- 
ually to bear fruit in a drastically different view of Christ’s 
life and death, the sacraments, the scripture, the church, 
and ethics. Luther only needed time and conflict to dis- 
cover how revolutionary it was. 

During the next four years, his thought matured. In 
preparation for his lectures on the scriptures, he increas- 
ingly endeavored to learn the original intent of its writers. 
The epistle to the Romans and the one to Galatia especially 
appealed to him, as they clearly reproduced his own ex- 
perience. Paul’s attack on the Jewish attempt to become 
righteous through obedience to the law, or through one’s 
own efforts, seemed to be equally saneaile to the teachings 
of the Catholic Church. 

By degrees the traditional dogmas of the church were 
re-evaluated. Luther now understood original sin to be 
man’s natural pride and selfishness which encourage him 
to depend on his own ability to save himself, rather than 
trusting completely in God. Good works were now seen, 
not as a way to secure salvation, but as a means of ex- 
pressing one’s gratitude to God for His goodness. The 
Church’s task was primarily to proclaim God’s saving grace 
and not to claim jurisdiction over man’s personal relation- 
ship to God. Wrongfully, it had commercialized the means 
of grace; for a rich man could purchase indulgences and 
receive their benefits, while a poor man, no matter how 
sincere he might be, did not have this opportunity. Such 
a situation drastically differed from the example of Christ 
who blessed the poor, and taught the rich could hardly enter 
heaven. 

Great numbers of students now flocked to Wittenberg to 
hear this original thinker. The enrollment of the school 
increased from fifty-six to a thousand. 

During these years, the faculty at Wittenberg gradually 
was won over to Luther’s views. By 1517, it whole-hearted- 
ly supported the basic premises of the Reformation and 
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was to form the nucleus from which the Reformation radi- 
ated. Luther’s pupils had also debated its crucial points and 
had been victorious. A change was now made in the curri- 
culum of the university. A study of Aristotle and the works 
of the scholastics were no longer required, but St. Augus- 
tine’s writings, stressing God’s grace for man rather than 
man’s merit, were established as the fundamental basis of 
study. Theology centered in Biblical study, and a know- 
ledge of Greek and Hebrew was encouraged. 

A turn of events now forced Luther to make a decision. 
Its consequences were to thrust him before the eyes of 
all Europe. John Tetzel, a seller of indulgences, arrived 
at the borders of the Electorate of Saxony, the province 
where Wittenberg was located. He came with authority 
invested in him by Albert of Brandenberg. After Albert had 
purchased the bishoprics of Magdeburg and of Halberstadt, 
he still coveted the archbishopric of Mainz. The Pope 
agreed to give it to him providing he would pay a sum 
equivalent to more than a quarter of a million dollars. 
In order to meet this staggering amount, the Pope 
granted to Albert the permission to sell indulgences. Albert 
could keep half of the money so raised, and the other half 
was to be forwarded to the Pope to help build St. Peter’s 
cathedral in Rome. Since the curia demanded cash, Albert 
borrowed 29,000 Rhenish guiden from the famous inter- 
national banker Jacob Fugger, and promised to repay it in 
this way. Tetzel, himself, received a regular monthly salary 
of $1,070 plus living and traveling expenses and a large 
bonus. Even his servant was paid more than the highest 
civic officials in the wealthy city of Leipsig. When news of 
Tetzel’s arrival reached Wittenberg, great crowds rushed 
across the borders to take advantage of his wares. 

Tetzel was an extraordinarily gifted preacher. Standing 
before the people, he would describe the torments of pur- 
gatory and eloquently exhort them to purchase his indul- 
gence letters; as they were better than all good works, they 
were an insurance against the pains of hell and of purga- 
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tory, and could remove the guilt of the most heinous sins 
conceivable. Sincere sorrow was not necessary. To advertize 
his work he placed a sign over his stand reading, “‘As soon 
as the coin in the coffers rings, the soul from purgatory 
springs.” 15 

Tetzel’s methods were in line with sixteenth century 
Catholic practice. Every few years a spiritual salesman 
would arrive in a village and set up shop. The selling of 
indulgences grew into a highly lucrative business for the 
church, and everything was done to expand it. A few pro- 
tests had been raised, but without success, viz. Wycliff, an 
English reformer, was condemned as a heretic because he 
disapproved. 

Luther had now reached definite convictions about in- 
dulgences. The year before Tetzel’s arrival he had publicly 
preached against their sale. His attack was centered 
primarily, not against their misuse to secure financial gain, 
but against their religious implications. A true Christian 
would not seek to escape punishments, but he takes punish- 
ments upon himself. He will seek out a cross and bear it 
willingly. Likewise, indulgences too often were purchased 
as a substitute for true repentance, or change of heart, and 
thus tended to minimize the seriousness of sin. Christ had 
always preached, “Repent ye.” There can be no satisfactory 
substitute for sorrow for one’s sins. 

Luther was now confronted with the situation of having 
members of his congregation boldly show him the indul- 
gence letters they had purchased from Tetzel and then re- 
fuse to change their evil lives, claiming they had nothing 
to worry about, as all had been forgiven. Luther took them 
to task in the confessional, and refused to give them absolu- 
tion and communion unless they first sincerely repented and 
mended their ways. To throw doubt on Tetzel’s business 
was a dangerous act, as he had been given power to ex- 
communicate anyone who opposed him. Luther first ap- 
proached the church officials in Wittenberg suggesting they 
prohibit their members from going to Tetzel, but they 
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feared to do so, so Luther decided to go directly to the 
people and take a personal stand against the selling of 
indulgences. 

On the morning of October 31, 1517, Luther walked 
briskly to the town square and up to the Castle Church. It 
was a market day and large crowds were busy buying and 
selling. Standing before the church door, the monk nailed 
a proclamation upon it listing ninety-five theses or proposi- 
tions. Traditionally, the church door was the place for post- 
ing community announcements. The town people immedi- 
ately read this notice with great excitement. News of what 
happened rapidly spread from town to town, and within 
fourteen days all of Europe had heard of this fearless monk 
and his theses. Many read them approvingly. The monk of 
Wittenberg now stood before the eyes of Europe as a 
challenger of the church. 

Luther had not intended for his statements to be accepted 
as a final expression of his convictions, but they were to 
be considered primarily as propositions for debate at the 
university. Those who read them, however, took them as 
final. 


In these theses, six main assertions were made about 
indulgences. 

1. An indulgence can be only the remission of an ec- 
clestiastical penalty. The church can remit what the church 
has imposed, but it cannot remit what God has imposed. 

2. It can never remove guilt, even the Pope himself 
cannot do it. God has kept that in his own hand. 

3. It cannot remit the divine punishment for sin, that 
also is in the hands of God. 

4, It cannot have any efficacy for souls in purgatory. 
Penalties imposed by the church can refer only to the living. 

5. The Christian who has true repentance has already 
received pardon from God apart from an indulgence and 
does not need one; Christ demands this true repentance 
from everyone. 

6. It is hard to say what the Treasury of Merit is. The 
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true treasure house of merit is the Holy Gospel of the grace 
and glory of God. 

In other words, Luther declared indulgences could not re- 
move guilt, or effect one’s reconciliation with God. He who 
is contrite has complete forgiveness without an indulgence; 
while he who is not contrite cannot be considered forgiven 
even though he should purchase one. God looks only within 
man’s heart to learn whether he is truly repentant. These 
theses implied man’s relationship to God was not dependent 
on the church nor on sacraments but on true sorrow. 

The ninety-five theses had radical implications, but they 
did not call into question any formally stated dogma of the 
church. Luther only wished to warn against the abuse of 
indulgences, and an over-emphasis on their value. The 
church clearly needed a reformation, and he felt it was the 
personal responsibility of every sincere Christian to help 
expose its errors and seek a remedy. 

His rashness seemed likely to cost him his life. Opposi- 
tion to the church had always failed, with martyrdom the 
usual penalty for such boldness. Although the Catholic 
Church did not demand that everyone think the same on 
all matters, Luther’s position was dangerous as it threaten- 
ed the whole indulgence system of the church. Tetzel was 
furious and stated he would have Luther indicted as a 
heretic and burnt at the stake within three weeks. This 
threat was not to be taken lightly, as Luther had very few 
important friends outside of Wittenberg who would come 
to his defense. Tetzel, and the Dominican order of which 
he was a member, immediately set the ecclesiastical wheels 
in motion to destroy him, by forwarding a petition to the 
Pope asking for Luther’s immediate condemnation. Hearing 
of their action, Luther dispatched a defense of himself to 
the Pope through his superior John Staupitz, but even as 
he wrote, Rome had already reached the decision he must 
die. Before taking this step, however, the church undertook 
preliminary negotiations to determine whether they might 
silence him peaceably, for he had a significant following 
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at Wittenberg. 

Luther, sensing that the church might now impose a ban 
either on the province where he lived, or on Germany as a 
whole, preached a sermon against its use. He explained that 
no ban could effect one’s personal relationship to God. Only 
God determines the relationship between the individual be- 
liever and Himself. Only sin can shut one out of the true 
church, or the fellowship of believers. Dramatically he an- 
nounced, “Blessed,” and “fortunate is he who has died 
under an unjust excommunication . . . even though he 
received such a blow of the whip, he will be crowned in 
eternity.” 1° His congregation was now prepared to face 
the wrath of Rome, while Luther, himself, expected death. 
He wrote: 

“TI know too that he who would proclaim the Word of 
Christ to the world must, like the apostle, renounce every- 
thing and be prepared for death at any time. If that were 
not the case, it would not be the Word of Christ. It is gained 
through death, proclaimed and preserved through martyrs, 
and now, too, it can only be preserved in its purity and 
handed down to posterity through martyrs!” 17 

Luther received a summons to appear in Rome within 
sixty days to stand trial for heresy. His enemies made every 
effort to prejudice the Emperor, his prince, and the church 
officials against him by circulating a forged set of theses, 
reportedly written by Luther. Emperor Maximilian, falsely 
believing these to be genuine, forwarded them to the Pope. 

On August 23rd, Pope Leo X dispatched Cajetan, the 
General of the Dominican order, to Germany to arrest 
Luther. Letters were sent to the Emperor, to Frederick the 
Wise, the Elector of Saxony, and to Staupitz to lend Cajetan 
every assistance. Into this picture now stepped Frederick, 
the Wise, Luther’s own prince. The Pope was anxious to 
gain Frederick’s favor, as he was a key person in the Pope’s 
plan to block the election of Charles of Spain as King of 
Rome. Frederick, taking advantage of this situation, re- 
quested the Pope to give Luther a hearing and a trial in 
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Germany, for he felt Luther probably would receive more 
favorable treatment in his own country. The church grant- 
ed his petition. Frederick, though cautious in his support 
of Luther, proved to be an invaluable help when needed. 
The church, thereupon, appointed Cajetan to preside at 
Luther’s trial and instructed him to insist Luther recant or 
be condemned. 

The city of Augsburg was chosen as the site for the trial. 
Many of Luther’s friends warned him against leaving the 
protection of Wittenberg, but Luther and a brother monk 
journeyed to Augsburg hoping for a reconciliation with 
the church. Cajetan, acting as both judge and jury, de- 
manded that he renounce his heretical views, but Luther 
refused to recant unless he were proven wrong, for he 
would not go contrary to his conscience. Luther then re- 
quested a General Council of the whole church to try his 
case, but little possibility existed that the Pope would con- 
sent to call one. Immediately after the trial, in the darkness 
of the night, a friend escorted him and his companion out 
of the city by a back gate and he reached home unmolested. 
Cajetan, thereupon, ordered the Elector to seize the monk 
without delay. Luther was advised to flee to Paris, and even 
the Elector urged his departure. As he was preparing to 
leave, he received a message suggesting that he delay his 
journey. The Elector, under the influence of his Council, 
had suddenly changed his mind, and decided to resist a ban 
should one be placed on Saxony. Luther stayed in Witten- 
berg and from this date on, the Elector remained unshaken 
in his loyalty to his professor. 

As Cajetan had had no tangible results from his labors, 
another negotiator, Miltitz, arrived in Wittenberg hoping 
to succeed where Cajetan had failed, and thus to make a 
name for himself. As a German, connected with the Roman 
court, he thought he might have greater success in ap- 
proaching Germans. He offered the “Golden Rose,” a high 
honor, to the Elector as a gift from the Pope, and in turn 
requested his co-operation in silencing Luther. A partial 
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compromise was reached in which neither party, the church 
nor Luther, would attack the other. 

The political situation now changed. The Pope, no longer 
needing the support of the Elector in his political schemes, 
ordered direct action against Luther. The church then pub- 
licly burned Luther’s books, and as a consequence Luther 
considered his agreement with Miltitz cancelled. From his 
pen now flowed such an avalanche of tracts the largest 
printing presses in Germany and Switzerland were entirely 
occupied with his publications. In his Treatise on the Mar- 
riage State, Luther, for the first time, maintained marriage 
and the bringing up of children to be far better than 
making pilgrimages, building churches, or doing other good 
works. In the Treatise on Prayer in Rogation Week he criti- 
cized the shameful abuses connected with religious pro- 
cessions. In his Treatise on the Double Righteousness. for 
the first time, he expressed the opinion civil rulers must 
use their power to keep down evil doers and to defend the 
oppressed. In an important publication, a Treatise on the 
Contemplation of the Blessed Passion of Christ, Luther 
pointed out that contemplation of Christ’s passion, for the 
sake of one’s own spiritual advancement, was being ego- 
centric. Christ’s passion was to be remembered only as a 
revelation of Christ himself. 

Several notable humanists supported Luther. At the be- 
ginning of the Reformation, humanists everywhere praised 
him and looked upon him as a champion of the rights of 
man against the tyranny of the church. Younger represen- 
tatives of the movement came to Wittenberg in such num- 
bers the little university grew to be one of the largest in 
Germany. Two very capable humanists were on its faculty: 
Carlstadt, who had conferred the doctorate degree on 
Luther, and Philip Melanchthon, one of the two greatest 
Greek scholars of that day. 


Melanchthon, as a lad, was extremely precocious, having 
entered the University of Heidelberg in 1509, at the age of 
twelve. When only seventeen he was appointed as an in- 
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structor at Tuebingen University, and at the age of twenty- 
two was brought to Wittenberg as a professor. He proved 
to be an exceedingly popular lecturer, and hundreds of stu- 
dents enrolled in his classes. He and Luther soon were the 
closest of friends. Writing to Capito, Melanchthon des- 
eribed Luther: 

“Tam convinced that he carried out his work not merely 
with prudence but with the best of consciences, since he 
appears to have been destined by God for this purpose; for 
never could one man carry so many along with him unless 
he was animated by the Spirit of God. He has not acted 
harshly toward any, save some of the sophists, and even 
if he had done so, we must remember that in our times a 
sharp tongue is needed, since he is the first who has preach- 
ed the gospel for a long while. Leave him to the workings 
of his own spirit and resist not the will of God! This matter 
must not be judged by human standards. The gospel is pro- 
claimed that it may be an offence to the godless and that 
the sheep of Israel may return to their God.” 18 

In turn, Luther greatly admired Melanchthon’s know- 
ledge and his kindly spirit. These two men seemed to com- 
plement each other, for Luther was impetuous while 
Melanchthon was cautious, temperate, prudent, and peace- 
loving. As a humanist, Melanchthon was more sympathetic 
towards Aristotle than Luther, and though they sometimes 
differed on minor issues, next to Luther, he deserves the 
greatest credit for the success of the Reformation. Luther’s 
task would have been far more difficult, if not impossible, 
without Melanchthon’s support. 


Circumstances were now to bring about one of the most 
spectacular events in Luther’s entire life. His enemies re- 
alized further steps would be necessary to squelch his 
rapidly increasing popularity. John Eck, who was elected 
rector of the university at Ingolstadt at the age of twenty- 
six and was the most clever debater in Europe, stepped 
forward with a challenge to debate Carlstadt on the main 
issues dividing the reformers and the church. Carlstadt 
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himself helped to prod Eck into this decision. Eck primarily 
desired to meet Luther, but the faculty of Leipsig Universi- 
ty, where the contest was to be held, did not wish to give 
Luther any prominence. It was tacitly agreed, however, 
that Luther would be permitted to speak. The students in 
Leipsig and Wittenberg were thrilled over the prospect 
of witnessing two of the most distinguished men in Europe 
locking horns in the debate of the century. Elaborate prep- 
arations were made for this gala event. 

Keck, a large red-headed fellow who gave the impression 
of being a butcher, was a notable antagonist, and greatly 
feared because of his erudition and vicious tongue. In 
making his challenge, Eck hoped to gain even greater re- 
nown and perhaps a promotion by the Roman Curia, after 
he had conclusively proven Luther to be a heretic. 

Upon the appointed day, the Wittenberg delegation en- 
tered Leipsig with much fanfare. In the first wagon, Carl- 
stadt rode with his books piled high around him, while in 
a second wagon were Luther, Melanchthon, and other 
friends. Two hundred students armed with spears and other 
weapons marched by their side to guard Luther, for he 
was venturing out of Saxony without his safe passage 
guaranteed. 

After long preliminary addresses and ceremonies, the 
debate opened June 2, 1519. Eck and Carlstadt argued for 
seven days as to whether man has free will, i.e., the ability 
to approach God and please Him through his own volition. 
Eck defended free will against Carlstadt. Eck spoke easily 
while his opponent read from countless books. Carlstadt’s 
delivery was ineffective, but he painstakingly had all quo- 
tations from scripture and the church fathers correctly in- 
serted into the records. Eck then had the use of all written 
materials banned, and only extemporaneous speaking was 
permitted. Eck now had his opponent at a great disad- 
vantage. 

On July fourth, Luther finally received permission to 
debate and, thereupon, entered the arena. To the audience 
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he appeared emaciated and thin, but in good humor, con- 
fident and affable. His voice was very clear, but not strong. 
Everyone noticed his large wonderful eyes. The subject for 
debate was now changed to that of the authority of the 
Popes. Eck led the attack by stating the Popes possessed 
the authority of Christ. Christ had given this to Peter who 
passed it down to succeeding Popes, or to the heads of the 
church. Luther replied that a study of early church history 
did not indicate the Pope of Rome originally held a place 
of preeminence over the other bishops, nor did scripture 
give him superior authority. Eck declared the statement 
of Christ in Matthew 16:18 supported the claim of the 
Popes. Jesus had asked Peter, ““‘Whom say ye that I am?” 
Peter replied, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living 
God.” Then Jesus said, “Thou art Peter and on this rock 
I will build my church.” Eck said Peter was the rock on 
whom Christ built his church. Luther explained that Christ 
was referring to Peter’s confession as the rock. The church 
is not built on a man, but on faith in Jesus as the Christ. 
The great church father Ambrose in the fourth century, 
had pointed out this error in the church’s interpretation of 
that passage. Eck finally forced Luther to admit the exist- 
ence of the church did not depend on its heirarchy, or on 
its organization but, 

“Where the Word of God is preached and believed, there 
is the church. It is a kingdom of faith because its King 
is invisible, and an object of faith. But they (Eck and his 
fellows) make of it a realm of visible things in that they 
give it a visible head.” 1° 
The true church is a fellowship of believers with Christ 
as its real Head. Luther agreed the church had the right to 
have an administrative head like a Pope, but the Popes had 
overstepped their position and had assumed additional pre- 
rogatives, some of which belonged only to the State, and 
others only to God. 

Keck also forced Luther to admit that not only Popes had 
erred but Councils had also contradicted themselves. Then 
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Eck put the question, ‘‘What can’t err?” Luther replied, “The 
Bible.” Eck charged him with being a Hussite, or holding 
beliefs similar to John Huss, of Bohemia, who had been 
burned at a stake as a heretic in 1415. John Huss had 
taught the scriptures were the only true basis for faith 
and the only norm in all religious and secular affairs. 
Luther admitted John Huss had taught many things which 
were true. With this admission, Eck was confident he had 
sufficient evidence for the immediate death of Luther. 

The debate then turned to a discussion of purgatory, in- 
dulgences and penance. After more than two weeks of argu- 
ment the debate was finally brought to an end. Eck be- 
lieved he had won, while some hearers thought Luther was 
the victor. Luther’s knowledge of scripture and the history 
of the early church far surpassed that of Eck. His sincerity, 
his ability to stick to fundamentals, and to evaluate ma- 
terials were without equal. Following the debate, however, 
Luther’s popularity decreased, as the radical nature of his 
teachings were now public information. Nevertheless, a 
few important personalities had been won to Luther’s 
position, especially among the humanists. For Luther these 
weeks had helped mature his own thinking about the 
church. He now saw more clearly that the Pope could err 
and that he was not an infallible leader. This conviction 
later gave him courage to stand alone when the Pope 
threatened him with excommunication. 

In the fall of 1519, Luther published one of his major 
works entitled a Commentary on the Epistle of Paul to the 
Galatians, in which he explained his “‘new theology” and 
its scriptural basis. He also wrote a number of devotional 
works. One of them, Consolation for the Weary and Heavy 
Laden, was written especially for Frederick the Wise, to 
comfort him during an illness. 

1520 has been called the “miracle year,” for Luther pub- 
lished more during these twelve months than many great 
writers do in a decade. Several of these writings were not 
only of tremendous importance religiously, but also brought 
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about sweeping changes politically and socially in Germany. 
During the early part of this year he wrote a famous article 
entitled, Sermon on Good Works, and followed it with one 
on the Mass. 

Three great treatises also appeared in 1520: 1. An Open 
Letter to the Christian Nobility of the German Nation 
Concerning the Reform of the Christian Estate, 2. A Pre- 
lude on the Babylonian Captivity of the Church, and 8. The 
Iniberty of a Christian Man. In these documents, Luther 
offered a new interpretation of the sacraments and gave 
many suggestions for social reform. Their wide distribu- 
tion made the monk of Wittenberg and his teachings the 
most controversial topics in all of Europe. Everyone began 
choosing sides and arguing in favor of, or against him. 

During 1519 and 1520, further negotiations were carried 
on between Frederick the Wise and leading Catholic offi- 
cials. In the meantime, Luther’s public condemnation con- 
tinued to be delayed. Both the Pope and the Elector hoped 
to avoid an open conflict if possible, but the Pope finally 
resolved to bring the matter to a speedy close, and took the 
most drastic action within his power. On January 15, 1520, 
a papal bull, an official declaration, called Exsurge Domine, 
was published in Rome condemning Luther. Forty-one pro- 
positions, purportedly representing his teachings, were 
branded as heretical. These statements included his views 
on original sin, concupiscence, penance, the treasury of 
merit, the power of the Pope, justification by faith, the 
Lord’s Supper, excommunication, purgatory, free will, and 
good works. Luther was given sixty days to renounce his 
beliefs on these subjects, and if he did not, he was to be 
seized and treated as a heretic. All his books were to be 
burned, and should any ruler or town or district shelter 
him or any of his followers, the guilty ones were to be 
placed under the ban and be deprived of the sacraments 
of the church. 

The drafting of the bull was relatively simple compared 
to the problem of publishing it in Germany. Eck was com- 
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missioned as its custodian for southern and middle Ger- 
many and Aleander, a clever diplomat, as emissary to the 
lower Rhine. The Germans claimed it must be a forgery 
and refused to have anything to do with it. Luther en- 
couraged this idea, but surmised it might be genuine. His 
excommunication actually brought him relief, for once out- 
side the fold of the church, he was no longer bound by his 
vows to the church or to his monastery. When news arrived 
that his books were publicly being burned by Catholic offi- 
cials, he retaliated. 

Early on the morning of December 10, 1520, Philip 
Melanchthon posted an announcement on the university 
bulletin board inviting the professors and students to 
gather outside the east gate of the city. Surrounded by 
friends, Luther dared to do something the world had never 
seen. A bonfire was started. Luther stepped forward and 
cast into the flames several volumes of canon law defining 
the arduous regulations the church had imposed on its 
subjects. Then followed books on scholastic theology sup- 
porting the Catholic position, and suddenly he pulled from 
his robe, his copy of the papal bull and consigned it to the 
fire. The Te Deum was sung and the party dispersed. To- 
day, it is scarcely possible to imagine the excitement which 
spread throughout Europe when it was learned a monk had 
dared to publicly defy the Pope, the church, and the 
church’s authority in this dramatic fashion. Luther, stand- 
ing practically alone against this huge organization, had 
little support to count on, save a few faithful friends in 
Wittenberg and his faith in Christ. According to Thomas 
Lindsey, a historian, this act symbolized man’s discovery 
of the value of his own soul, and bore witness that his re- 
sponsibility to God was greater than his loyalty to any 
institution. The beginning of modern history, Lindsey says, 
dates from that moment, for this was the first great decla- 
ration of individual freedom. 2° 


When Luther burned the bull he knew the church would 
stop at nothing to take his life, but on the other hand, he 
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was convinced his soul would be lost should he deny the truth 
and renounce his faith. He chose martyrdom. Luther said, 
“It is hard to dissent from all the pontiffs and princes, but 
there is no other way to escape hell and the wrath of 
God.” 7! 

Unexpectedly, a tremendous surge of admiration spread 
through Europe because of his bravery. To burn the op- 
pressive canon law was judged even more significant than 
the burning of the bull, for this law undergirded the whole 
power of the church and the organization of medieval 
society. This act was seen as a protest against all the in- 
justices the people had suffered. 

The tide now turned in Luther’s favor. Aleander, a papal 
legate who accompanied Eck, wrote to Rome on February 
the eighth: ‘ 

“Nine tenths of the Germans shout, ‘Long live Luther’ 
and the other tenth, ‘Death to Rome.’ ” 2? 

Frederick the Wise now came to Luther’s assistance and 
asked the Emperor to act as judge in Luther’s case. Against 
strong protests by the hierarchy and by Charles, when first 
approached, he finally consented and Luther was ordered to 
present himself during the early part of April 1521, before 
a Royal Diet convening in Worms. Even before Luther 
arrived, the Emperor issued an edict condemning all of 
Luther’s books. Threats were made against Luther’s life 
so his friends urged him to remain at home lest he be taken 
captive after leaving the borders of Wittenberg. Luther 
insisted on going as he hoped to have an opportunity to 
testify for his faith, and maintained he would go even 
though there were as many devils in the city of Worms as 
tiles on the roofs of the houses, and his enemies were to take 
his life. 

Luther and his party began their journey to Worms on 
April second. Surprisingly this trip turned out to be a 
triumphal march, as crowds in every village welcomed 
him. At Erfurt he was treated as a hero. On the sixteenth, 
when he approached Worms, two thousand people were 
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waiting at the city gates to cheer and escort him into the 
city. Hucksters were selling pictures of Luther with a halo 
over his head, but at the same time, church officials were 
secretly meeting to plot his downfall. 


Every political and religious ruler in Germany was 
present at this Diet. In the midst of a galaxy of dignitaries, 
Emperor Charles V sat as judge. According to a pre- 
arranged plan, Luther was not to be allowed to discuss his 
views. He could recant—nothing more. On the seventeenth, 
as Luther entered the great hall where the Diet was meet- 
ing, a wave of excitement swept through the audience. 
What would this monk do? He was shown a stack of twenty 
books lying on a table and was asked two questions: “Are 
you the author of these books, and are you ready to re- 
nounce them?” After their titles had been read, Luther 
quickly acknowledged he was their author, and then asked 
for more time to consider the second question as it involved 
his faith, the salvation of souls, and concerned the Divine 
Word. He was granted permission to reply on the morrow. 
The church officials were furious over the delay. The next 
evening at six o’clock he was again escorted into the Diet. 
The second question was repeated, ‘‘Are you ready to re- 
nounce what you have written in these books?” Luther, no 
longer gave the impression of being awed by the brilliant 
assembly, but spoke out confidently and clearly. He ex- 
plained his books did not fall into a single category. Among 
them were devotional writings and surely the church would 
not knowingly wish their contents to be renounced. Second, 
there were books attacking the papacy. He could not retract 
these or the princes and Germany would have nothing to 
support them against the expansion of papal tyranny. 
Third, there were books against private individuals. He 
admitted he sometimes spoke more violently in these than 
he ought, but he could not retract anything unless he were 
proven wrong by scripture. He was then ordered to answer 
the question directly with only a “‘yes’” or “no” reply. The 
decision of his life time had to be made. He turned towards 
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his questioner, 

“Inasmuch as Your Majesty and Your Highnesses ask 
for a plain answer I shall give one without horns (reserva- 
tions) or teeth (back-biting). Unless I am proved to be 
wrong by the testimony of Scriptures or by evident rea- 
soning—for I cannot trust the decisions of either Popes or 
councils, since it is plain that they have frequently erred 
and contradicted one another—I am bound in conscience 
and held fast in the Word of God by those passages of the 
Holy Scriptures which I have quoted. Therefore, I cannot 
and will not retract anything, for it is neither safe nor 
salutary to act against one’s conscience. God help me. 
Amen.” 23 

A tumult arose. The Emperor refused to let him speak 
further and commanded the imperial herald to take him 
away. A great shout went up that he was being arrested, 
but Luther quieted them by saying he was merely being 
protected. Crowds thronged after him, accompanying him 
to his lodging place. Charles V urged his execution at once, 
but for fear of a popular uprising several small meetings 
were arranged to induce Luther to change his mind. Every 
effort was made to force him to submit his convictions to 
a church council but he now took the position he would 
accept no decision of any group unless it was grounded on 
scripture. He could not go contrary to God’s will. 

On April 26th, he left the city to return home with a 
“safe passage” guaranteed, providing he did not stop to 
preach along the way, but receiving several invitations to 
speak he accepted them. After Luther and his party had 
been on the road for about a week, and were approaching 
the Wartburg Castle, five horsemen suddenly charged to- 
wards them, seized Luther as a prisoner and dragged him 
down the road. 


Rumors spread everywhere that Luther had been cap- 
tured, presumably by his enemies. It was even reported his 
dead body had been found. 

After the adjournment of the Diet, the Emperor and a 
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few of his Catholic princes met together and issued an 
edict demanding every loyal subject be on the look-out for 
Luther, and if he were found to deliver him to the imperial 
authorities. His associates were to be given the same treat- 
ment. None of his books were to be published, possessed, 
or read. Anyone guilty of co-operating with him would be 
subject to arrest and the death penalty, and his property 
would be confiscated and given to the one who had acted 
as an informant against him. 

The Emperor’s proclamation however, came too late. No 
longer could anyone intimidate the people by threats. 
Luther’s writings were printed outside of Germany and 
were eagerly passed from one person to another. A general 
revolution seethed against the Emperor and those who 
were suspected of being guilty of Luther’s abduction. 
Albert Durer, a famous artist, wrote at this time: 

“O God, if Luther is dead who will in the future expound 
the Holy Gospel so clearly? What would he not have written 
for us in ten or twenty years!” ‘““Never,” he says, “has any- 
one written more clearly during the last 140 years (since 
the death of Wycliff in 1381), never has God given to any- 
one so evangelical a spirit, so transparent is his teaching 
that everyone who reads Dr. Martin Luther’s books sees 
that it is the Gospel which he upholds. Hence they must be 
held sacred and not burnt.” 24 

Monks, renouncing their vows, began leaving their mon- 
asteries. When priests hesitated to support Luther, laymen 
went out under the trees and into the city squares preach- 
ing the gospel. If they were forbidden to testify they sang 
evangelical hymns, and when this was prohibited, the 
women took their places. 


Luther was not dead. He was not even in the hands of 
his enemies. His Elector, fearing he could no longer protect 
him, had turned him over to the care of a knight named 
Sternberg. When the horsemen were out of sight of 
Luther’s companions, they made themselves known as 
friends, put him on a horse, and took him to the Wartburg 
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Castle, the home of Sternberg. Here Luther was ordered 
to remain incognito and was confined to his room until his 
tonsor, or shaved head, and beard had grown out. He was 
dressed in the clothes of a landowner, instructed in the 
habits of a knight, and given the name of Junker George. 

Now Luther had an exceptional opportunity to do the 
writing he had planned. Several controversial articles were 
written, but his greatest effort was expended in translating 
the entire New Testament into German from the original 
Greek. He was able to use the text of Erasmus’ Greek New 
Testament published only six years earlier. In addition, he 
started translating the Old Testament from Hebrew. 
Luther’s translation has been praised as one of the finest 
ever written in any language and is credited with creating 
and stabilizing the German language. He wished to give 
every individual, whether layman or theologian, the oppor- 
tunity to read the gospel in his own language and in a style 
easily understood. He said, 

“We must not... ask the Latin letters how we are to 
speak German; but we must ask the mother in the home, 
the children on the street, the common man in the market 
place about this, and look them in the mouth to see how 
they speak and afterwards to do our translating. That way 
they understand it and mark that one is speaking German 
to them.” 75 
Having the Bible, everyone could then judge for himself 
whether Luther’s teachings were in harmony with God’s 
Word. 

The gigantic task of translating the entire New Testa- 
ment was completed in less than three months. The first 
five books of the Old Testament and the historical ones ap- 
peared in 1523, the poetic ones in 1524, and the entire Old 
Testament in 1532. 

While Luther was at the Wartburg Castle he kept him- 
self informed of the progress of the reformation, especially 
as it was developing in Wittenberg. Many needed reforms 
were inaugurated, as very few changes in Catholic practice 
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had been attempted before Luther had been seized. Both 
bread and wine were now given to the congregation when 
the Lord’s Supper was administered. Its sacrificial em- 
phasis was omitted, and the service was conducted in 
German. Luther approved of these innovations, but it was 
not long until left wing reformers gained control of Witten- 
berg. Carlstadt and certain companions decided everything 
associated with the practices of the Catholic Church was 
evil and should be destroyed. Since that church used elabo- 
rate vestments these men began conducting services in plain 
clothing. Pictures and images were broken and organs dis- 
carded. Laws were passed requiring everyone in the Elector- 
ate of Saxony to accept the evangelical teachings. Among 
these extreme radicals was Thomas Munzer, a member of 
the Zwickau community located about fifty-four miles away. 
He and other prophets from this group came to Wittenberg 
and helped stir up the people. This sect practiced lay 
preaching and claimed direct spiritual revelation through 
the Holy Ghost, and thus the Bible was superfluous. Among 
their aims was the hope they could establish a theocracy 
ruled over by the saved, or those who had had an experience 
of conversion. Infant baptism was repudiated and the real 
presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper was denied. To 
bring about their religious and social goals they were not 
hesitant to resort to a bloody revolution. Some of these 
radicals went so far as to say civil rulers and secular learn- 
ing were not needed, as the Spirit of God taught all true 
Christians what they should do. These revolutionary tend- 
encies frightened the princes, and some in favor of a re- 
formation in the church now turned against the Witten- 
cergers. These radicals threatened the whole movement. 

Luther hearing of these developments wrote a treatise, 
A Faithful Exhortation for All Christians to Shun Riot and 
Rebellion. Anarchy, however, continued to increase, so 
Luther decided he must return to Wittenberg at the risk 
of his own life. 

On March sixth, Luther unexpectedly appeared in Wit- 
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tenberg and began preaching from his own pulpit on the 
following Sunday. Exerting all his energy and persuasive- 
ness he strove to quiet the tumult and prevent any further 
excesses. On eight successive days he exhorted his people 
and, finally, restored order. 

In his addresses he laid the foundation for a conservative 
reformation. He insisted on retaining all that was good in 
the Catholic Church, and condemned the revolutionary 
methods of the radicals. 

“T have never been a destroyer,” 2° he explained. “What 

do you suppose is Satan’s thought, when an effort is made 
to do things by violence? He sits back in hell and thinks: 
How fine a game these fools make for me! But it brings 
him distress when we only spread the Word, and let it alone 
do the work.” 27 : 
He denounced the legalistic attitude of the radicals who 
made their innovations obligatory, whereas, these should 
have been optional. Everyone ought to be granted freedom 
in religious practices. If any of the rites or ceremonies in 
the Catholic Church were edifying they should be retained 
for those who desired them, but those who did not wish to 
participate, should be given equal freedom. All forms of 
religious expression such as monastic vows, liturgical 
services, images, organs, marriage, etc., he called adiaphora, 
meaning they could be accepted or rejected according to 
one’s personal wishes. 

“Although they are few, yet we cannot and should not 
condemn any thing which is still useful to the devotions 
of any man.” 28... “no one can deny that the images are evil 
because they are abused, nevertheless, we must not on that 
account reject them, nor condemn anything because it is 
abused ... Again, wine and women bring many a man to 
misery and make a fool of him. Shall we, therefore, kill all 
the women and pour out all the wine? Again, gold and 
silver cause much evil; shall we, therefore, condemn 
them?” 2°... “and if just one man were found upon earth 
who used the images aright, the devil would soon draw the 
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conclusion against me: Why condemnest thou that which 
is useful in worship? This challenge I could not answer; he 
would have successfully defied me.” 2° 

Peace once again settled on Wittenburg, but much damage 
had already been done. The Catholic Church quickly seized 
upon the irresponsible acts committed in Wittenberg to dis- 
credit the evangelical movement, and using them as a 
threat, formed an alliance of all the German princes who 
were afraid of a revolution, as well as those who were 
sympathetic to the Papacy. Against this coalition, the Pro- 
testant princes in turned united in a self-defensive league. 

Many dangerous situations threatened the survival of the 
Lutheran Church during the following years. The Peasant 
Revolt in 1525, had fearful implications. The peasants had 
been restive in Germany for two centuries, and had revolted 
locally throughout this period. Socially, they were practi- 
cally like slaves, and economically, they were unable to buy 
even essentials because of rapidly rising prices. They 
blamed their lords for their misfortune and plotted a 
general revolt throughout Germany. Although the cause of 
the revolt was economic, it was also intimately connected 
with the Reformation. The lower classes had eagerly ac- 
cepted the teachings of Luther concerning the importance 
of each individual, but used them in a way Luther had 
never intended. Luther stood for freedom, but he never 
condoned rebellion. He maintained no matter how good the 
cause, in the midst of rebellion men act like beasts and do 
more harm than good. In the midst of bloodshed, both civil 
laws and God’s laws are ignored. Some radical ministers, 
like those who had caused trouble in Wittenberg, however, 
preached to the peasants and urged them to rebel. 

When Luther saw trouble was brewing, he wrote to both 
the princes and the peasants urging them to make a peace- 
ful settlement of their differences. Addressing the princes 
and lords, he said, 


“We have no one on earth to thank for this mischievous 
rebellion, except you princes and lords; and especially you 
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blind bishops and mad priests and monks, whose hearts are 
hardened, even to the present day, and who do not cease 
to rage and rave against the Holy Gospel, although you 
know that it is true, and that you cannot refute it. Be- 
sides, in your temporal government, you do nothing but 
flay and rob your subjects, in order that you may lead a 
life of splendor and pride, until the poor common people can 
bear it no longer!” 31 

On the other hand he warned the peasants against open 
revolt: 

“For here stands God’s Word, and says through the 

mouth of Christ, ‘He who takes the sword shall perish by 
the sword.’ That means nothing else than that no one, by 
his own violence, shall arrogate authority to himself; but 
as Paul says, ‘Let every soul be subject to the higher powers 
with fear and reverence.’ ”’ ? 
He told them as Christians, God would defend their cause 
providing it were just. Had not God made the Reformation 
a success without the use of arms or bloodshed? God would 
do the same for them. Luther advised both parties of the 
dispute to discuss their differences together and to settle 
them peacefully, but the peasants refused to listen and a 
disastrous rebellion broke out. Luther then condemned 
them violently even when it seemed the angry peasants 
might turn upon him and take his life. Luther cried out to 
the peasants: 

“What nonsense! The gospel does not justify, but con- 
demns revolt. Neither oppression nor injustice excuses re- 
volt. The gospel teaches ‘Resist not evil but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek turn to him the other also.’ 
The swords of Christ are the cross and patience. God will 
punish the rulers for injustice.” 

To the princes he wrote: “Of the lords and authorities, I 
would make two requests, first if they prove victorious they 
be not over-elated but fear God, in whose sight they are 
very culpable, and secondly, that they be merciful to the 
prisoners and to those who surrender, as God is merciful 
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to everyone who resigns himself into His hands and hum- 
bles himself.’ 83 

The peasant revolt had far-reaching consequences on 
the Lutheran Church. Luther’s harsh words against the 
peasants probably injured the growth of Protestantism 
among the poorer class of people, for they resented the fact 
the new church had not supported them in the midst of 
their struggle. The princes, finally being victorious, as- 
sumed guardianship of the Reformation, with the result 
its original democratic spirit was partially lost and the 
church fell more and more under the jurisdiction of the 
princes and the territorial states. The Catholic Church took 
advantage of this revolt to stir up additional fear against 
Protestantism and to destroy any possibility the Reforma- 
tion would win the whole of Germany. 


Luther now surprised even his closest friends. He fre- 
quently had written against celibacy as a requirement for 
the priesthood and a few priests had already married, but 
Luther had never thought of marriage for himself. Cir- 
cumstances, however, were to change this situation. As the 
Reformation gained momentum he came to see that the 
home and the estate of marriage possessed religious values 
as great or greater than celibacy or monasticism. The home 
provided the most ideal environment for the growth of 
Christian character whereas the abnormal] life in a monas- 
tery often encouraged immorality. Fathers and mothers, 
faithfully instructing their children in religion, are doing 
God’s work as truly as monks or nuns who dedicate their 
lives to the church. In 1523, twelve nuns, after having re- 
jected the teachings of the Catholic Church, fled from a 
nunnery near Wittenberg. Nine came to Wittenberg and 
Luther endeavored to find homes and husbands for each of 
them. After more than a year had passed, all the nuns were 
contentedly located but one named Katherine von Bora. 
Luther recommended to her the names of several men as 
possible husbands, but either they refused to marry her 
or she did not wish to marry them. Finally, she admitted 
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she would consent to marry only Armsdorf, a professor at 
the university, or Luther himself. Armsdorf refused, and 
so it was suggested Luther should marry her. At first this 
seemed to be out of the question, for he felt life was far 
too uncertain to assume additional obligations. His parents, 
however, encouraged him to take a wife and carry on the 
family name. Others hinted he should practice what he 
preached. At last, Luther agreed to marry Katie although 
he was not romantically in love with her. The ceremony 
took place on June 18, 1525, in the company of a few com- 
panions followed by a big banquet to help celebrate the 
event. This step meant that the Protestant manse had come 
into being. On Katherine’s shoulders fell many responsibili- 
ties including the management of Luther’s home. This task 
was made especially difficult by the fact her husband had 
little appreciation of money and would give everything 
away as soon as he had received it. She proved to be an in- 
dustrious wife, working hard in the garden, keeping the 
house clean, providing for the meals, and making beer 
which he enjoyed, but never used in excess. Katie soon 
grew to be indispensable. Six children were born to this 
union, and in addition they raised four orphans and edu- 
cated eleven relatives. To support this large family Katie 
furnished board and room to a large number of students, 
some faculty members, and other guests. Sometimes as 
many as twenty-five persons lived under their roof. Sur- 
rounded by friends at the table, Luther enjoyed discussing 
a wide variety of topics, such as the attributes of God, 
His mercy and love, and the duties of a Christian towards 
God and his fellowmen. He also gave hints to the clergy 
on the best ways to preach and to instruct the young. He 
talked about neighborly charity, the vices of the age, and 
the virtues and faults of great personages both dead and 
living. Luther was fond of subjects which, in his opinion 
were not only profitable for those present, but would also 
enliven and amuse his hearers. The students habitually 
ate with notebooks in hand recording his various comments. 
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Their notes were later published under the general title of 
Table Talk. 

In 1526, a Diet was convened at Speyer with the Pro- 
testant princes in the majority. Laws were enacted giving 
them equal legal standing with Catholics based on an 
old principle that the king should be the guardian 
of the religion in his province. Three years later, at a 
second Diet of Speyer, however, the Catholics predominated 
and nullified most of the earlier gains made by the Pro- 
testants. This latter Diet decreed Catholics, living in Pro- 
testant territories, were to be given religious liberty, but 
Evangelicals, living in Catholic provinces, were not allowed 
to practice their faith. Against the inequality of this edict, 
the Evangelicals “protested” and therefore were called 
Protestants for the first time. 

Large numbers of people were now joining the evange- 
lical movement, but the tremendous task remained for re- 
organizing and rebuilding the church. Luther said, 

“Tt is quick work pulling down an old house, but building 
a new one takes longer ... Jerusalem too, was built very 
slowly and with difficulty. Under the Pope we could not 
endure the constraint and the lack of the Word, now we 
cannot endure the freedom and the superabundant treasure 
of the Gospel.” 4 

Congregations were breaking away from Rome, unfortu- 
nately with no trained leadership. Wide-spread confusion 
and uncertainty existed as to the next step, and what prac- 
tices and form of government should be adopted. Under 
the supervision of the Elector, a delegation was organized 
to visit the outlying congregations and counsel with them 
in solving their problems. 

Representatives from the various congregations were 
also invited to come together to discuss their mutual diffi- 
culties, but these meetings were not for the purpose of 
adopting uniform practices. Each congregation was sove- 
reign, and Luther felt no congregation should imitate an- 
other unless it believed the methods of the other were 
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better than its own. Luther said in 1524, 

“It does not seem to me prudent to call a council and 
establish a common ritual. One church need not ape another 
in these external matters. Why should it be hampered by 
decrees of a council which soon becomes laws and fetters 
upon our souls?” 35 
The churches, however, did co-operate where there was 
mutual agreement, especially on such matters as setting up 
educational procedures. Individual congregations had 
attempted to revise the liturgy, but this task had proven 
to be a formidable one. Luther himself was slow in making 
changes. The Catholic service was now translated into 
the German language with some alterations and with 
provisions for congregational participation in the singing 
of chants and responses. In 1524, Luther published a Ger- 
man hymnal containing thirty-two hymns, twenty-four 
coming from his own pen. The Evangelical Church now 
became a singing church. His hymns inspired men with a 
new trust, courage, and a common faith. Five years later 
Luther wrote A Mighty Fortress is Our God, one of the 
most fearless and influential hymns ever written, and it, 
better than any other single document, breathes the spirit 
of early Lutheranism. 


“A mighty Fortress is our God, 
A trusty Shield and Weapon; 
He helps us free from ev’ry need 
That hath us now o’er taken. 
That old bitter foe 
Means us deadly woe; 
Deep guile and great might 
Are his dread arms in fight; 
On earth is not his equal. 


With might of ours can naught be done, 
Soon were our loss effected; 
But for us fights the Valiant One 
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Whom God Himself elected. 
Ask ye, Who is this? 
Jesus Christ it is, 
Of Sabaoth Lord, 
And there’s none other God; 
He holds the field forever. 


Though devils all the world should fill, 
All watching to devour us. 
We tremble not, we fear no ill, 
They cannot overpower us. 
This world’s prince may still 
Scowl fierce as he will; 
He can harm us none: 
He’s judged, the deed is done, 
One little word o’erthrows him. 


The Word they still shall let remain, 
Nor any thanks have for it; 
He’s by our side upon the plain 
With His good gifts and Spirit. 
Take they then our life, 
Goods, fame, child and wife, 
When their worst is done, 
They yet have nothing won: 
The Kingdom ours remaineth.”’ 8® 


Luther’s hymns were not only read, but learned. They were 
sung through all the countryside—in the streets, market- 
places, schools and churches. They carried the Reformation 
to all people everywhere and became an expression of their 
deepest religious experiences. 

Luther, learning of the pitiful ignorance of many of the 
clergy and laymen, wrote two catechisms—a larger one for 
the use of adults and a small one to aid in the teaching of 
children. In these he sought to establish the Christian faith 
on the basic principles of the gospel and to give in a brief 
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form the whole sum of Christian doctrine necessary for 
salvation. Both catechisms are divided into five parts: first, 
an explanation of the Ten Commandments; second, the 
Apostle’s Creed; third, the Lord’s Prayer; and the two 
sacaments, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. His Small 
Catechism is recognized as one of the greatest classics in 
all religious literature, and during the past four hundred 
years, Lutherans have used it almost exclusively as the 
means of transmitting their teachings to their children. 

While Luther was spear-heading a reformation in Ger- 
many, another reformation was underway in Switzerland. 
Its leader, Huldreich Zwingli, like Luther, had protested 
against many abuses in the Catholic Church, but he was 
legalistic and more radical in his revolt. He attempted to 
establish the Kingdom of God in his community by civil 
law. While both men accepted the centrality of the scrip- 
tures for the Christian faith, Zwingli never had a deep ex- 
perience of being saved by grace and was more coldly 
intellectual in his faith. 

When the Catholic princes formed a league, Philip of 
Hesse, a Protestant prince, hoped to organize a strong de- 
fensive front by uniting all the Protestants in Germany 
and Switzerland. To bring this about he brought Luther 
and Zwingli together in 1529 at a so-called Marburg Collo- 
quy to talk over such a possibility. The two leaders agreed 
upon fourteen of fifteen major tenets of the Christian faith, 
but a marked difference arose over their interpretation of 
the Lord’s Supper. Zwingli maintained the words Christ 
spoke at the institution of the Lord’s Supper, namely, “This 
is my body,” are not to be taken literally, but were to be 
understood as meaning that the bread signifies, or is a sym- 
bol of, Christ’s body, for Christ himself is up in heaven. 
Luther stressed the actual presence of Christ in the elements, 
claiming Christ’s use of the word, “is” indicated his body 
was present in the bread. Christ could be everywhere as 
He was God, and God is everywhere. 

I Corinthians 10:16 supported his position: “The cup of 
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blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of the 
blood of Christ? The bread we break, is it not the com- 
munion of the body of Christ?’ 

Luther’s understanding of the nature of Christ and also his 
method of interpreting the scripture lay behind his stand. 
These he refused to forfeit, while Zwingli had no sympathy 
for Luther’s mysticism. Thus the first effort to unite Pro- 
testantism failed as neither side would make any conces- 
sions on this point. In 1536, the Reformed and Lutheran 
theologians made another attempt to reach an agreement, 
and this time, they subscribed to a statement called the 
Wittenberg Concord. At the close of these meetings theolog- 
ians representing both sides united in a joint communion 
service as a symbol of friendship, although a few extrem- 
ists from both groups refused to participate. 

One final effort was to be made to heal the breach sepa- 
rating the Lutherans and the Catholics. In 1530, Charles V 
traveled to Germany to hold court at a Diet at Augsburg 
with the avowed purpose of settling the religious conflict 
dividing Germany. If negotiation failed, he planned to use 
force. A united Germany seemed essential to block the 
march of the Turks then invading Europe. Luther felt the 
Protestants should refuse to make any sacrifices of essen- 
tial doctrine to gain such a union. Their cause was secure, 
and no one could endanger its survival. He wrote: 

“For whether we come under Turks or Tartars, under 
Pope or devil, our cause is secure; so that we know how to 
believe and live, how to suffer and pray, how to get well 
and to die, where we are to look for and get and find every- 
thing, and where we are at last to abide... ”’ 37 
Luther maintained that if the Catholic Church would only 
allow them freedom there should be “no difficulty in living 
together in peace.” He said, 

“Only keep the peace and do not persecute us! We ask 
nothing more, and never have asked anything more, than 
that the Gospel shall be free. You could help us and we 
could help you to peace.”’ 38 
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Charles wrote to the Protestants in a conciliatory spirit 
requesting them to present a statement of their convictions 
before the Diet. In the meantime, the Catholics prepared 
a condemnation of Lutheranism. For this purpose Eck 
wrote Four Hundred and Four Articles for the Diet im 
Augsburg to prove that the teachings of the Lutherans were 
old ones already condemned by the church. Eck drew no 
distinctions between the Lutherans, the Anabaptists, and 
the Zwinglians. As Luther was under the ban and could 
not enter Augsburg, Philip Melanchthon was commissioned 
to explain the Lutheran position. He thereupon wrote the 
so-called Augsburg Confession. The completed document 
was sent to Luther and received his approval] before it was 
officially read at the Diet on June twenty-fifth. The Pro- 
testant princes asked to have it presented over their own 
signatures. This request required great courage, as the 
Emperor possessed the right to deprive them of their lands. 
The princes wished to bear testimony that the Reforma- 
tion was not merely an affair of ministers, professors, and 
pious individuals; but the rulers of the territorial states 
were also ready to make any sacrifices necessary to defend 
the Word of God. One of Luther’s chief postulates, the uni- 
versal priesthood of all believers, here became a reality. 

The Augsburg Confession is valued today by the Luth- 
eran Church as the most authoritative exposition of its 
faith, but it is not a complete explanation, and must be 
understood in the light of the conditions under which it 
was written. Melanchthon and the princes were attempting 
to be as conciliatory as possible, and hoped to prove Luth- 
eranism was not heretical, but was simply a restoration of 
the teachings of the ancient apostolic and Catholic Church. 
The Confession was divided into two main divisions, the 
first, listing the agreements between the Lutheran and the 
Catholic Churches, the second enumerating the abuses 
they rejected in the Catholic Church. Melanchthon pointed 
out that all the ancient creeds—the Apostles’, Nicene, and 
the Athanasian, were accepted by Lutherans. The opening 
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statement of the second section reads: 

“Insomuch as the churches among us, dissent in no article 
of faith from [the holy Scriptures or] the Church Catholic, 
[the Universal Christian Church], and only omit a few of 
certain abuses which are novel [in part have crept in with 
time, in part have been introduced by violence] and contrary 
to the purport of the Canons... we beg that Your Imperial 
Majesty would clemently hear both what ought to be 
changed, and what are the reasons that the people ought not 
to be forced against their consciences to observe those 
abuses.” 39 
On the other hand, he emphasized the differences between 
the Lutherans and other Protestants, and argued the Luth- 
erans should not be accused of following all the practices 
and doctrines found among the Anabaptists and the Swiss 
reformers. 

The Romanists, in turn, presented a skillful refutation 
of the Augsburg Confession, and Melanchthon then wrote 
a rebuttal to their refutation, called the Apology to the 
Augsburg Confession, but the Emperor refused him the 
permission to read it. Charles V then turned the case over 
to the Catholic theologians for their opinion. As Eck was 
one of the leading personalities appointed on his commit- 
tee, any compromise was foredoomed to failure. The Em- 
peror, following the lead of the Catholics, condemned the 
Protestants, but agreed to use his influence to induce the 
Pope to call a general church council. By this time Charles 
had waited too long to take effective action against the 
Lutherans. The situation was now beyond his control, as 
neither the princes nor the people could be intimidated by 
his threats. 

Another explanation of the Lutheran faith was drawn 
up by Luther himself in 15387-1538, when his Elector re- 
quested an official statement to present to a general church 
council, if one should meet. This document, called the 
Schmalkald Articles, clearly defines all the issues separat- 
ing the Lutheran and Catholic Churches, and is now con- 
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sidered the most authoritative explanation of the Lutheran 
faith on many subjects omitted or barely mentioned in the 
Augsburg Confession. No compromises are made in it, and 
thus it has been called the official declaration of the inde- 
pendence of the Lutheran Church from the Roman Church. 

The last twenty years of Luther’s life were his happiest 
ones, even though many struggles and trials, religious and 
physical, had to be faced. He found peace in the gospel, but 
he nevertheless suffered periods of depression caused by 
the wickedness he saw everywhere and his disappointment 
the gospel was not as widely accepted as he had hoped. He 
sometimes attributed his personal hardships to the work 
of the devil whom he resisted with scripture. Occasionally, 
he thought his ordeals might be from God to bring him 
closer to Him. In this life, he decided, no one should expect 
ease and rewards, for both those who do good and those 
that do evil may suffer ill health, misfortune, and economic 
disaster. In fact, those who attempt to do right may have 
greater hardships than those who are evil. Why does God 
permit such injustice to take place? Man cannot know. We 
can be certain only about Christ—and we must have faith 
God’s nature is revealed by Christ’s personality—that God 
loves us as Christ loved men. 

Physically he was attacked by many ailments causing 
him great pain. Some of his illnesses may have been due 
to his prolonged fastings and his disregard for his health 
when he was amonk. Yet he trusted his pain could be used 
to develop greater sympathy within him towards those who 
likewise suffered. However, at times his sickness made him 
irritable and more violent in his attacks on his enemies. 

In his later years Luther did several things which have 
been criticized. In the early days of the Reformation he 
was very friendly toward the Jews, believing they might 
now accept Christianity since many of its abuses had been 
removed. Luther wrote: 


“If we would gain them, we must treat them not after 
the Pope’s law, but exercise towards them the law of 
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Christian love and show them a friendly spirit; allow them 
liberty to work and to earn, and leave them scope to live 
with and among us, and hear and see our Christian teach- 
ing and life. If some are obstinate, what does it matter? 
We also are not all good Christians. I will leave it at this till 
I see what I have effected. God grant us all his grace. 
Amen.” 4° 

When the Jews persisted in rejecting evangelical Chris- 
tianity, he spoke harshly about them. But he also spoke as 
severely, or more so against the “Gentiles.” He said, 

“The Jews crucified Christ with words, but the Gentiles 
have crucified him with works and deeds. His sufferings 
were prophetical of our wickedness, for Christ suffers still 
to this day in our church much more than in the synagogue 
of the Jews; far greater blaspheming of God, contempt, and 
tyranny, iS now among us than heretofore among the 
Jews.” 41 
Luther deserves no greater criticism for his attitude to- 
wards the Jews than his age itself. Intolerance was a 
characteristic of that day. 

He also erred in his advice to Philip of Hesse who told 
him he was going to divorce his wife and marry a woman 
he loved. Luther was drastically opposed to divorce so he 
suggested bigamy, since it had been practiced by many 
patriarchs during the days of the Old Testament, and was 
also approved by some of his contemporaries. He recom- 
mended the same procedure to Henry VIII, who received 
similar advice from the Pope and Cardinal Cajetan. Later, 
Luther deeply regretted his suggestion to Philip of Hesse, 
but neither of these incidents seriously weakened the Re- 
formation movement. 

Luther remained the titular head of the Reformation in 
Germany until his death, never ceasing to labor with all 
his energy for the cause of Christ. In the winter of 1546, 
a dispute arose between the princes of Mansfeld and they 
agreed to accept Luther as their arbitrator. Although in ill 
health, Luther made the trip to Fisleben in bitterly cold 
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weather, and finally worked out an acceptable solution. The 
agreement was signed on February 17th, and that night 
Luther grew desperately ill. Surrounded by a group of 
friends, Justus Jones asked him, ‘‘Reverend Father, wilt 
thou stand by Christ and the doctrine thou has preached?” 
The dying man aroused himself and clearly replied, “Yes.” 
This was his last word and in twenty minutes he passed 
away. His body was carried back to Wittenberg under 
guard—and in the midst of a huge assembly he was buried 
in his own church where only twenty-nine years earlier he 
had nailed the ninety-five theses to the door and was sud- 
denly thrust before the world as the leader of the evangeli- 
cal movement. 

Luther had lived to see the greater part of the German 
nation accept the evangelical faith and Protestanism become 
strong enough to resist any attempt to destroy it by force. 
Its message had spread to Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
and its influence was felt all the way from Spain to 
England. 

Appraising the contribution of Luther, Thomas Lindsey 
wrote: 

“Luther occasioned the greatest revolution which West- 
ern Europe has ever seen, and he ruled it till his death. 
History shows no kinglier man than this Thuringian 
miner’s son.” 4? 


LUTHER, THE MAN 


Luther let loose upon Europe an evangelical message 
with tremendous vitality and power. It breathed freedom 
and trust, and confidence in God, and once heard, it ir- 
resistibly spread—taking root throughout Europe. 

It has been said the Reformation would have occurred 
whether Luther had lived or not. That statement would 
be difficult to substantiate because no other man in the 
sixteenth century had the necessary qualifications for such 
a task. In innumerable crises, if Luther had been weaker 
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in any one respect, the Reformation might easily have 
failed. His undaunted courage, wisdom, intelligence, and 
faith were constantly tested, and each time he had suff- 
cient resources to meet the situation. He dominated the 
world during his day and incorporated within himself the 
piety, the moral earnestness and the humor of the whole 
German nation. 

But who was Luther? How can one explain the fact 
that a son of a miner reached a position where he success- 
fully challenged emperors and popes, and held the Ger- 
man people in his hands? His physical appearance gave 
little indication of his greatness. Until the latter part of 
his life he was thin, even gaunt, with high cheek bones. 
His unusual eyes were his most distinguishing character- 
istic being extremely large, dark, and piercing. His en- 
emies even believed they were bewitched and complained 
he was able to see right through them and read their 
thoughts. He walked erectly and his voice was clear, pleas- 
ing, and resonant. Throughout his early years he wore 
the monk’s garb and a tonsor, the hair on the top of his 
head being shaved according to the custom of the monks. 
The secret of his strength however, did not lie in his 
appearance, but in his all consuming faith. 

Luther attributed the success of the Reformation to God 
alone. He believed God had revealed the truths the Evan- 
gelicals taught and He had protected them from danger. He 
said, 

“Ror what has saved us till the present day in so many 
perils but prayer to Christ? Whoever says it is Master 
Philip’s and my doings lies. It is God who does it for 
Christ’s sake.” 48 

He was only God’s instrument. He, himself, was nothing, 
but he had faith God’s Word and Will could conquer all 
evil. 


Luther however, possessed certain characteristics, which 
made him an extraordinarily capable leader. When he 
received his insight that salvation was given by the grace 
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of God rather than as a reward for man’s merit, a great 
sense of freedom came into his life. No longer was he 
tied down to an endless struggle to save himself, but 
he was now free to throw all his efforts into the service 
of God and in telling others about the gospel. None of 
his energy was expended in personal ambition, achieve- 
ment, or comfort, and thus all his strength could be direct- 
ed towards meeting the tasks before him. When pressed 
by mounting responsibilities he would pray for hours, and 
then, in the remaining hours of the day accomplish the 
work of many men. 

His conviction that he was fulfilling God’s work gave 
him courage and bravery sufficient to overcome all opposi- 
tion. Luther said a man who cannot readily bear opposi- 
tion, “certainly cannot be saved for there is no surer 
sign that our ideas, words, and works are of God than 
contradiction, everything that is of God must be rejected 
by man, aS we see from the example of our Saviour, and 
if it be not of God, contradiction still brings us great 
profit and preserves us from shipwreck.” 44 

His personal integrity, he refused to compromise. Over 
and over again when pressure was applied against him 
to renounce his convictions, he replied he could not go 
contrary to his conscience or deny the truth as he saw 
it. Luther felt to go against his conscience would threaten 
his relationship to God. It was better to die as a martyr 
with a clear conscience than to live and be false to God 
and His Word. This characteristic of Luther was admired 
by the Germans. They knew many who sought personal 
advancement in the church, and were willing to make 
concessions to gain this goal. Here was a man who was 
different. He stood as a representative of the virtues 
they esteemed and, therefore, they took him to their heart 
as a national hero. 


Coupled with his intense earnestness was an amazing 
ability to be cheerful even when confronted by those who 
sought his downfall. This attitude flowed from his reli- 
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gious faith. “The right faith,” he said, “is toothsome and 
lively; it consoles and gladdens. It bores its way into 
the heart and brings comfort and cheer; we feel glad 
and ready for everything.’ 4° His enjoyment of life did 
not rest on any underestimation of the hardships before 
him or of the power of evil. Few have ever faced more 
opposition, but he refused to be disheartened. When the 
plague struck Wittenberg on three occasions, everyone 
fled from the city in panic, but Luther sought to cheer 
up the people and remained behind to minister to the 
sick in his congregation. He wrote, “I and Bugenhagen 
alone remain here, but we are not alone for Christ is 
with us, and will triumph in us and shelter us from 
Satan, as we hope and trust.” 4° 

Luther’s own life was evidence of the success of his 
search for spiritual peace. A Swiss student, Johann Kess- 
ler, studying in Wittenberg wrote of him: 

“His earnestness is so tempered with gladness and 
friendliness that one longs to live with him, it seems as 
though God wished to demonstrate how blissful and joyous 
his Evangel is, not merely by his teaching, but even by 
his conduct.” 47 
Peter Mosellanus, the humanist, described him: “In daily 
life and in his intercourse with others he is polite and 
friendly; there is nothing stoical or proud about him, he 
is affable to everyone. In company he converses cheerfully 
and pleasantly, is lively and gay, always looks merry, 
cheerful, and amiable however hard-pressed by his op- 
ponents, so that one may well believe he does not act 
in such weighty matters without God’s assistance.” 48 
His pleasant attitude frustrated his enemies and delighted 
his associates. His humorous quips, succinct analogies, his 
ability to have fun while others raged, won the admiration 
of the Germans, as Hartman Grisar, a Catholic historian 
explained: 


“Anyone desirous of winning the hearts of the German 
masses has always had to temper earnestness with jest, 
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for a sense of humor is part of the nation’s birthright. 
The fact that Luther touched this chord was far more 
efficacious in securing for him loud applause and a large 
following than all his rhetoric and theological arguments 
. . . It was indeed no usual thing to see such mighty 
energy as the devoted to the world struggle, so agreeably 
combined with a keen gift of observation, with an under- 
standing for the most trivial details of daily life, and 
above all with such refreshing frankness and such a 
determination to amuse his hearers.” *® 

Luther described himself in these words: ‘‘Whoever will, 
let him freely scold, slander, condemn my person and 
my life; it is already forgiven him. But let no one expect 
from me either grace or patience who would make my 
Lord Christ, Whom I preach, and the Holy Ghost, to be 
liars. I am nothing at all but for the Word of Christ, 
I give answer with joyful heart and vigorous courage 
and without respect of persons. To this end God has 
given me a glad and fearless spirit, which they shall not 
embitter, I trust, not in all eternity.” 5° 

Coupled with his cheerfulness was his understanding of 
people. He could genuinely console the afflicted and sym- 
pathize with the misfortunes of both peasant and prince. 
When he spoke concerning the different professions and 
the ways of ordinary life, his hearers sensed he knew 
what he was talking about. He spoke to husbands, wives, 
children, the poor, and the princes in their own language 
and was able to discuss their particular problems in a 
way that aroused confidence. 

Luther’s preaching ability was also a powerful contribu- 
tion to the Reformation. He was able to talk to congre- 
gations on subjects of interest to them. Once giving advice 
to preachers, he said, 

“Cursed and anathema be all preachers who treat of 
high, difficult, and subtle matters in the churches, put 
them to the people and preach on them seeking their own 
glory or to please one or two ambitious members of the 
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congregation. When I preach here I make myself as 
small as possible, nor do I look at the Doctors and Masters, 
of whom perhaps forty may be present, but at the throng 
of young people, children and common folk, from a hun- 
dred to a thousand strong; it is to them I preach, of 
them that I think, for it is they who stand in need.’ >! 
His talent in this field was demonstrated when he returned 
from Wartburg Castle, and confronted with a revolution, 
succeeded in restoring order. Albert Burer, a student who 
heard him preach, wrote: 

“He preaches daily on the Ten Commandments. As 
far as one can tell from his face the man is kind, and 
gentle and cheerful. His voice is sweet and sonorous, so 
that I wonder at the sweet speaking man. Whatever he 
does, teaches and says is most pious, even though his im- 
pious enemies say the opposite. Everyone, even though not 
Saxon, who hears him once, desires to hear him again 
and again, such tenacious hooks does he fix in the minds 
of his auditors.” > 

Luther’s leadership was likewise trusted because he 
never attempted to use his own authority to force others 
to accept his views. He gave each layman the materials, 
especially the Bible, to enable him to think and act inde- 
pendently. His faith in the ability of the common people 
to read the Bible and understand it correctly was overly 
optimistic, as he later discovered, but they appreciated 
this trust. The Catholic Church could not dominate an 
informed and independently thinking laity. 


Luther’s exceptional education also stood him in good 
stead. He was called upon to use all his talents in training 
leaders to preach the gospel, and to answer the attacks of 
the best trained Catholic theologians. His skill at refuta- 
tion won the support of professors and the common people 
alike. Luther was constantly at his desk sending forth 
broadsides, books, and articles to keep everyone informed 
of developments. 

The amazing quantity of his writing is indicated by the 
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fact that in 1521, after losing over five weeks in travel- 
ing, not to speak of correspondence and other business 
demanding his attention during this exciting period of his 
life, he still found time to write more than twenty works 
of varying length, covering 985 large octavo pages in the 
Weimar edition of his writings; he also translated a book 
by Melanchthon into German, and started his translation 
of the Bible and the Church Postiles. In 1528, he published 
no less than twenty-four books and pamphlets and in 
addition to these, his lectures on Deuteronomy cover 247 
pages in the Weimar edition. During this time he also 
translated the entire Pentateuch, or the first five books 
of the Old Testament, preached about 150 sermons, planned 
other works, and wrote the usual flood of letters, some 
being almost treatises in themselves. Altogether, the com- 
pleted Weimar folio edition of Luther’s works will have 
ninety-four volumes. Such a literary production even the 
most fertile mind could not have produced without utilizing 
every moment of time. 5? The early hours of the morning 
would find Luther regularly in his study and he would 
sometimes stay at his desk without food for three or four 
days until his work was completed. His exceptional mem- 
ory was a great asset, as he did not need to continually 
refer to source materials. In his writings, Luther was 
able to constantly change his style to meet the type of 
people who were to be the readers. 

Luther’s blameless personal life protected him and his 
cause from damaging attack. If he had had any moral 
weakness his opponents would have seized upon it and 
jeopardized his work. His celibacy as a monk, and then his 
faithfulness as a husband were beyond reproach. Erasmus, 
the greatest humanist of his age wrote to Frederick the 
Wise concerning Luther, “but all who were conversant with 
his life approved of it, since he was above every suspicion of 
ambition. The purity of his character is such that he even 
wins over the heathen.” (April 14, 1519) 

Erasmus wrote to Cardinal Wolsey in England, “all are 
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agreed in praise of this man’s life. It is in itself no small 
matter that his conduct is so blameless that even his 
enemies can find nothing which to reproach him.” 4 

Blessed with all these countless gifts, Luther thus unique- 
ly possessed the resources necessary to undertake a success- 
ful world revolution in religious thought. But no combina- 
tion of Diets, of personalities, or corruption can account for 
the success of the Reformation. Luther came with a message 
the world was hungry to receive. He came with a gospel 
answering the needs of countless multitudes. 

Since Luther’s day, many changes have occurred in reli- 
gious thought and the followers of Luther have not gone 
unaffected. Today it would be of value to learn what Luther 
himself taught, and the ideas which fired the Reformation. 
In the spirit of Luther’s emphasis on private judgment, 
Lutherans can profitably ask themselves: Do the changes 
since his day indicate progress or retrogression? Some of 
his teachings may seem startling even to Lutherans, for 
all too often Lutherans have created Luther in their own 
image, rather than letting him be himself. In the next chap- 
ter we shall let Luther speak. 
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THE TEACHINGS OF LUTHER 


His Theo-Centric Approach 


At the beginning of the Reformation, Luther merely 
wished to reform a few practices and beliefs in the Catholic 
Church which seemed to be out of line with scripture. These 
had appeared during the Middle Ages and the Church had 
not as yet taken any official stand upon them. Luther felt 
confident he was being a good Catholic in his efforts and 
that the Pope would surely support him. He hoped only to 
restore the church to its way of life before these innova- 
tions had been introduced. When the Roman Curia finally 
excommunicated the Reformer, it understood better than 
he himself the revolutionary character of his teachings. 
Their implications went far deeper than medieval practices. 
Not only did they have the possibility of undermining the 
authority claimed by the Church, but they actually pre- 
sented a completely different concept of the Christian 
religion, involving the nature of God and man, the work of 
Christ, and the means of salvation. In the eyes of the Catho- 
lic Church he was a radical, not only because of his theology 
but his ethical teachings likewise contained revolutionary 
characteristics within them. 

Scattered through the writings of the early church 
fathers, however, one can find ideas quite similar to those 
held by the reformers. For centuries preceding Luther, 
the problems which were to trouble him had been discussed 
at length. Both St. Paul and St. Augustine in the fourth 
century had described man’s spiritual helplessness, God’s 
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grace, and predestination. In the Middle Ages, Anselm and 
other theologians delved into the meaning of the atonement, 
sin, and grace. St. Augustine, St. Bernard, and Tauler, the 
mystic, had ideas similar in many ways to Luther’s own 
later position, but none proved helpful to him in the midst 
of his struggles. Actually Luther’s theology largely develop- 
ed as the result of his own experience and his own Biblical 
studies. Luther once said, “For a man becomes a theologian 
by living, by dying, and being damned, not by understand- 
ing, reading, and speculating.” 1 

To understand Luther’s thought one should not look for 
a logically consistent system worked out through the pro- 
cesses of reason. A mind so fertile and intuitive as his could 
not be regimented into such a straight jacket. In this he 
differed from Calvin who arranged his doctrines in his 
Institutes like a lawyer seeking to prove his case before 
the bar of public opinion. Thomas Aquinas, the greatest 
Catholic theologian, also worked out a consistent theology. 
Luther on the other hand, usually wrote only as some par- 
ticular occasion demanded it or within the context of some 
specific point of scriptural interpretation. He was not con- 
cerned about formulating a system, but about explaining 
the truth. He believed God did not need to act according to 
human logic, and that truth concerning Him could appear 
contradictory to man’s limited understanding. The unity 
behind Luther’s thought lies in its agreement with his own 
religious experience and with revelation, including all their 
paradoxes and tensions. His theology can best be understood 
if it is approached, even as he arrived at it, in the light of 
his personal struggle to gain salvation and his conclusion 
that no one deserves the forgiveness of sins, but God for- 
gives simply because of His goodness. 

Luther wrote so prodigiously and was such a many-sided 
individual, no final order or interpretation of his thought 
will probably ever be agreed upon as final, but Bishop 
Anders Nygren of Sweden has recently thrown light upon 
the heart or crux of the Reformation through one of his 
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analogies. He states Luther brought about a Copernican 
revolution in the Christian faith. Before Copernicus, the 
universe was thought to exist primarily for the benefit of 
man. The earth, as man’s home, was the center of the 
universe while the stars and the planets were placed in the 
sky for his particular pleasure. Studying astronomy, 
Copernicus reached the conclusion that the earth was 
merely one of many satellites revolving around the sun. 
Man was not the center of the universe, but a tiny bit of life 
upon a minor planet. His discovery struck a severe blow 
to man’s estimation of his own importance. The Catholic 
Church condemned Copernicus as heretical. In its theology 
the Catholic Church still maintains a pre-Copernican view 
of man, for it places man and his salvation at the very 
center of its theology and practice. God, the church, the 
sacraments are valued primarily for their contribution to 
man’s salvation. Luther, like Copernicus, removed man 
from the center. Nygren calls Luther’s faith, “theocentric” 
for Luther saw God at the center of all things with man on 
the periphery under the absolute control of God. Man is 
completely within the hands of his Maker who may do with 
him as He desires. In the whole history of human and 
Christian thought, Luther held one of the most God-center- 
ed theologies. He saw God as embracing all things, control- 
ling all things, and pervading all things. The vastness and 
the inconceivable greatness of God directed all his thinking. 
When he shifted the center of religion from man to God 
everything was seen in a new perspective. Nygren points 
out clearly that the central issue of the Reformation con- 
cerned the nature of God’s relationship to man. It dealt 
with such questions as: How has sin effected this relation- 
ship? Can sinful man do good and merit salvation, or is 
man, as a sinner, helpless before God? On what basis are 
one’s sins forgiven? These questions lay at the center of 
Luther’s thought, and were also the basic issues behind the 
Reformation. 


It must be granted there have been Catholic theologians 
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who have been theocentric and there have been followers 
of Luther who have been ego-centric, but in either case 
these individuals have been out of line with their historic 
tradition. Generally speaking, Bishop Nygren’s analysis 
is correct. 

The crucial experience of Luther has been briefly de- 
scribed as occurring while he was meditating upon the 
sixteenth and seventeenth verses of the first chapter of 
Romans. Here he found the phrase, ‘‘He who through faith 
is righteous shall live,” or as St. Paul wrote in Galatians, 
“Knowing that a man is not justified by the works of the 
law, but by faith of Jesus Christ, even we have believed in 
Jesus Christ, that we might be justified by faith of Christ, 
and not by the works of the law; for by the works of the law 
shall no flesh be justified.” (2:16) 

On many occasions, Luther had read these portions of 
scripture. The word “justified” had always troubled him. 
Basically it is a legal term used in connection with court pro- 
cedure and applies to a law breaker who is brought before 
a judge and is ordered to make himself “right” or to be 
“justified” with the law through paying the penalty imposed 
upon him by the court. Catholic theology interpreted “justi- 
fication”’ in the same legalistic manner with reference to 
salvation. God is an Eternal Judge before whom all men 
must come. To be justified before Him each one must pay 
the penalty He imposes, either in this world, in hell, or in 
purgatory. Luther was terrified by such a prospect as he 
believed his very nature was sinful and every act he did 
was tainted by it. He felt it would be impossible for him 
to do anything sufficiently good to justify himself. Sud- 
denly the words, “he who through faith is righteous,” took on 
new meaning. It was as though a door opened and he saw be- 
fore him the goal he had been seeking since he entered the 
monastery. He now grasped the fact the phrase “through 
faith” so completely qualified justification, it was no longer 
within the field of law and punishment. God does the justify- 
ing although man is still a sinner. Christ, who is God acting, 
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came down and died because man cannot justify himself. 
In this act, God rejected man’s futile efforts to be righteous 
and gives to him His righteousness. God gives what He 
demands. By this insight the direction of Luther’s reli- 
gious life was completely changed. Instead of straining with 
all the effort of his soul toward fulfilling God’s holy de- 
mands, he now learned to respond to the divine justifying 
action upon himself. Finding himself liberated from anxiety 
over his own future, he was now free to love God and also 
through Him to love his neighbor. Luther said, 

“And as I had formerly hated the expression ‘the righteous- 
ness of God,’ I now began to regard it as my dearest and 
most comforting word, so that this expression of Paul’s 
became to me in very truth a gate to paradise.” ? 

In conjunction with justifying, God also gives faith to men 
which serves as the channel through which the benefits of 
justification are received. This faith is not something man 
does or achieves through his own efforts, nor is it an intel- 
lectual acceptance of certain doctrines or propositions as the 
schoolmen taught, nor is it believing that certain historical 
facts about Christ are true. Faith is a complete dependence 
on Christ as one’s personal Savior. 

Luther explained: “When faith is the kind that God 
awakens and creates in the heart, then a man trusts in 
Christ. He is then so securely founded on Christ, that he 
can hurl defiance at sin, death, hell, the devil, and all God’s 
enemies. He fears no ill, however hard and cruel it may 
prove to be. Such is the nature of true faith which is utterly 
different from the faith of the sophists (the Schoolmen), 
Jews, and Turks. Their faith produced by their own 
thoughts, simply lights upon a thing, accepts it, believes 
that it is this or that. God has no dealings with such de- 
lusion; it is the work of man, and comes from nature, from 
the free will of man; and man possessing it can say, I be- 
lieve that Christ was born, died, rose again for me. But 
what the real faith is, and how powerful a thing it is, of 
this they know nothing.” 2 
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True faith is received from God. Luther said, ‘“‘No one can 
give himself faith, and no more can he take away his own 
unbelief ...4 Therefore we cannot offer our faith to God to 
secure justification, nor have faith in our own faith as a way 
to gain salvation, for faith is a gift from God. In this respect 
Luther was theocentric without qualification. 

God’s choice of those who will receive saving faith de- 
pends solely upon His Gracious Will. No one deserves it, 
but it is given purely because of God’s grace and mercy. 
Since God is sovereign and gives it to whom He wishes, one 
must conclude that when it is withheld, this may also be 
due to His own will. Romans, one of Luther’s most loved 
letters, taught this doctrine and St. Augustine, one of his 
favorite church fathers, echoed the same conviction. Luther 
reached a similar view through the evidence of his own 
experiences substantiated by scripture. This doctrine is 
sometimes called “election” or “predestination,” namely, 
that God predetermines man’s spiritual destiny or chooses 
or elects those whom he will save. This topic, Luther warn- 
ed, should not be for idle speculation, but he did not hesi- 
tate to preach it, especially in his sermons on H’xodus with 
reference to the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart. Actually, it 
cannot be avoided if one wishes to penetrate into the very 
heart of the Reformation and the reason behind Luther’s 
tremendous confidence and courage. 

To approach this doctrine properly, one should have an 
experience similar to that of St. Paul, St. Augustine, or 
Luther. In his introduction to Romans, Luther wrote: 

“In chapters ix, x, xi, he (St. Paul) teaches concerning 
God’s eternal predestination from which it originally comes 
that one believes or not, is rid of sin or not rid of it. Thus 
our becoming righteous is taken entirely out of our hands 
and put in the hand of God. And that is most highly neces- 
sary. We are so weak and uncertain that, if it were in our 
power, surely not one man would be saved, the devil would 
surely overpower us all; but since God is certain, and His 
predestination cannot fail, and no one can withstand Him, 
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we still have a hope against sin. 

“‘And here we must set a boundary for those audacious 
and high climbing spirits, who first bring their own think- 
ing to this matter and begin at the top to search the abyss 
of divine predestination, and worry in vain about whether 
they are predestinate. They must have a fall; either they 
will despair or else they will take long risks. 

‘But do you follow the order of this epistle. Worry first 
about Christ and the Gospel, that you may recognize your 
sin and His grace; then fight your sin, as the first eight 
chapters here have taught; then, when you have reached the 
eighth chapter, and are under the cross and suffering, that 
will teach you the right doctrine of predestination in the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters, and how comforting it 
is. For in the absence of suffering and the cross and danger 
of death, one cannot deal with predestination without harm 
and without secret wrath against God. The old Adam must 
die before he can endure this subject and drink the strong 
wine of it. Therefore beware not to drink wine while you are 
still a suckling. There is a limit, a time, an age for every 
doctrine.” 5 

Early in the Reformation, both Protestants and Catholics 
recognized the close relationship between justification by 
faith and predestination. Carlstadt and Eck debated this 
topic at the famous Leipsig debate. Later when Henry VIII 
urged Erasmus, the great humanist, to attack Luther, 
Erasmus selected predestination as his chief target for he 
clearly saw that this was the central issue of the Reforma- 
tion. Luther answered Erasmus by publishing The Bondage 
of the Will, a book which he always considered one of the 
two greatest he ever wrote. Luther congratulated Erasmus 
for choosing this subject. 

“In this, moreover I give you great praise and proclaim 
it — you alone in pre-eminent distinction from all others, 
have entered upon the thing itself, that is, the grand turn- 
ing point of the cause; and have not wearied me with those 
irrelevant points about popery, purgatory, indulgences, and 
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other like baubles, rather than causes with which all hither- 
to tried to hunt me down — though in vain. You, and you 
alone saw what was the grand hinge upon which the whole 
turned, and therefore attacked the vital part at once; for 
which from my heart I thank you. For in this kind of discus- . 
sion, I willingly engage, as far as time and leisure permit 
me. Had those who have heretofore attacked me done the 
same, and would those still do the same, who are boasting 
of new spirits, and new revelations, we should have less 
sedition and sectarianism, and more peace and concord.” ® 
Luther declared this doctrine was so crucial in his thinking 
he would defend it with his very life. 
“I declare unto you, therefore, and entreat you to lay this 
up in your innermost soul, that I, for my part am in pursuit 
of a serious, necessary, and eternal object in this cause; 
such and so great an object, that I must assert it and defend 
it even at the hazard of my life, nay, though the whole 
world must, not only be thrown into a state of conflict and 
confusion through it, but even rush back again into its 
original chaos, and be reduced to nothing.” 7 

Erasmus had attacked predestination by arguing it did 
not portray God as a merciful Being, but Luther replied 
that only when confronted with this fact is faith necessary. 
“This is the highest degree of faith to believe that He is 
merciful who saves so few, and condemns so many, to be- 
lieve Him just, who of His own will makes us necessary 
objects of damnation, thus seeming, according to Erasmus’ 
account to be delighted with the torments of the wretched, 
and to deserve hatred, rather than love. If then, I could, by 
any means, comprehend how this God is pitiful and just, 
who shews so great wrath and injustice, there could be no 
need of faith, but now, since this cannot be comprehended, 
space is given for the exercise of faith, whilst these things 
are preached and published even as the faith of life is exer- 
cised in death, whilst God is in the very act of killing us.” § 

Some individuals tried to modify the idea of predestination 
by saying God foreknows those who will choose Him and 
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then selects or predestinates these individuals for salvation. 
In such a case, Luther declared God’s choices would be 
dependent on man, and God would not be omnipotent. 
“It is most necessary and most salutary, then for a Chris- 
tian to know this also; that God foreknows nothing con- 
tingently, but foresees and purposes and accomplishes every- 
thing by an unchangeable, eternal, and infallible will. But 
by this thunderbolt, Freewill is struck to the earth and com- 
pletely ground to powder.” ® 

Luther realized many would resent the thought that their 
own efforts were completely useless to gain God’s blessings, 
and he agreed with them that this idea was offensive. 
“I myself have been offended at it, more than once to the 
very depth, and lowest depth of despair, so as to wish that 
I had never been created a man until I learned how salu- 
tary that despair was, and how near of kin to grace.” 1° 
Nevertheless a person must reach such a realization to truly 
appreciate God’s unmerited gift of salvation. Only after 
one has discovered his impotence to save himself will he 
comprehend the inestimable goodness of God. Only then is 
God’s grace seen for what it is. 
“Thus when God makes us alive He does it by killing us; 
when he justifies us he does it by making us guilty; when 
he carries us up to heaven he does it by leading us down 
to hell.”’ 11 
“That is the true Christian doctrine, which teaches a man 
to fear and trust God; therefore he can love and praise 
God, because he despairs of himself and relies for every- 
thing good upon the grace of God.” 1? 
Luther discovered this was true through his own ex- 
perience. He was unable to find any basis for confidence 
until he despaired of his own strength and goodness and 
had placed himself entirely in the hands of God. Had God 
demanded anything of him, he could never have been con- 
fident, for at that point he might fail to meet God’s re- 
quirements. 

“Since God has taken my salvation upon Himself and 
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wills to save me, not by my own works, but by His grace 
and mercy, I am certain and secure that no devil and no 
misfortune can tear me out of His hands.” 1° 

“For my part, I confess that, if it could anyhow be, I 
should be unwilling to have Freewill given to me, or any- 
thing left in my own hands which might enable me to en- 
deavor after salvation; not only because in the midst of so 
many dangers and adversities on the one hand, and so 
many devils on the other, I should not be strong enough 
to maintain my standing and keep hold on it (for one devil 
is mightier than all men put together, and not a single 
individual of mankind would be saved); but because if 
there were even no dangers, and no adversities and no 
devils, still I should be compelled to toil forever as uncer- 
tainly, as to fight as one that beateth the air. For though 
I should live and work to eternity, my own conscience 
would never be sure and secure how much she ought to do, 
that God might be satisfied with her. Do what she might, 
there would still be left anxious doubt whether it pleased 
God, or whether he required anything more; as the ex- 
perience of all self-righteous persons proves, and as I, to 
my great misery have learned abundantly by so many years 
of conflict. 

“But now, since God has taken my salvation out of the 
hands of my own will, and have received it into those of 
His own and has promised to save me, not by my own works 
or running, but by His grace and mercy; so that no number 
of devils, no number of adversities, can either wear Him 
out or pluck me out of his hand. He says ‘no one shall pluck 
them out of my hand; for my Father gave them me, is 
greater than all.’ Thus it comes to pass, that if all are not 
saved, some however, nay, many are; whereas by the power 
of Freewill none absolutely would be, but we should all to 
a man be lost. Moreover, we are fearlessly sure that we 
please God, not by the merit of our own work, but by the 
favor of His mercy, which He hath promised us; and that, 
if we do less than we ought or ought amiss, He does not 
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impute it to us, but with a fatherly mind forgives and 
amends it. Such is the boast of every saint in his God.” 14 
Some accused Luther of placing too much power in God’s 
hands and too little in man’s, but he replied, 

“We may also more safely attribute too much unto God, 
than unto man... my doctrine is such that it setteth forth 
and preacheth the grace and glory of God alone; and in the 
matter of salvation, it condemneth the righteousness and 
wisdom of all men. In this I cannot offend because I give 
both to God and man that which properly belongeth unto 
them both.’’!5 

This situation arose because of Adam’s fall. As a result 
of his sin, all men lost their free will or ability to deter- 
mine their spiritual destiny. Everyone then came under 
God’s judgment and had no freedom to escape from it. God 
was free to make any decision he desired. Sin likewise blinded 
everyone and so crippled man that he could not do God’s will 
even though he should accidentally know it. 

“Is it freedom,” Luther said, “to be without power ex- 
cept for evil? You might as well call a lame man straight, 
though he can only limp, and never walk straight ...I wish 
that the word ‘free will’ had never been invented. It is not 
in the Scriptures and it were better to call it ‘self will’ 
which profiteth not.’ 16 

Luther was convinced that had sinful man retained free- 
will it would have resulted in an irresponsible universe. 
Salvation would then be dependent on the changes and 
chances of sinful man’s unpredictable actions and decisions. 
Under such circumstances no stability would be possible. A 
truly sovereign God would not allow the world to be so run. 
Instead He is behind all history and nature, directing them 
and functioning through them. 

“All things which we do, though they may appear to be 
done by change and chance, are yet done necessarily and 
immutably if you have regard for the will of God.” 17 

Though predestination, religiously speaking, refers only to 

salvation, Luther came to feel God’s hand might control all 
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phases of life. 
“We learn this from our experience. For if we reflect on 
our past life, is it not a wonder that we thought, desired, 
did and said that which we were not able to forsee? How 
far different our course would have been, had we been left 
to our own free will! Now only do we understand it, and 
see how constantly God’s present care and providence were 
over us so that we could neither think or speak nor will 
anything except as He gave us leave.” 18 
In fact, he came to believe all human labors and efforts 
have their fixed time to be started, and to be effected. The 
determination of these points of time rest in God’s hands. 
No one can carry through his own plans, yea, they will 
effect nothing unless one places himself under the bondage 
of God. 
He indicated a similar view in his introduction to the Song 
of Songs. 
“Now this book ought really to have the title, ‘Against the 
Freewill’; for all of it tends to show that all men’s counsels, 
proposals, and undertakings are vain and fruitless and 
always have a different end from that which we want and 
expect. Thus He would teach us to be passive and let God 
alone do everything, above and against and without our 
knowledge and counsel.” 1° 
He concludes: ‘‘Be not anxious about the morrow, for the 
morrow will have its own anxiety... Anxiety for us is God’s 
affair; our anxiety goes wrong anyhow, and is only lost 
trouble.” 2° | 

Underneath this doctrine lay the more fundamental one 
—the role of Christ for salvation. Luther believed that had 
man possessed the ability to save himself, Christ’s death 
would not have been an absolute necessity. The doctrine of 
predestination was a means of protecting the unique mis- 
sion of Christ. Herein lay one of Luther’s paradoxes. 
“This is my absolute opinion: he that will maintain that 
man’s free will is able to do or work anything in spiritual 
cases, be they ever so small, denies Christ, This I have 
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always maintained in my writings, especially in those 
against Erasmus, one of the learnedest men in the whole 
world, and thereby I remain, for I know it to be the truth, 
though all the world should be against it.” 74 

“You ask, how shall we begin to be godly and what shall 
we do that God may begin his work in us? Answer: Do you 
not understand it is not for you to work or to begin to be 
godly, as little as it is to further and complete it. Every- 
thing you begin is in and remains sin, though it shines ever 
so brightly; you cannot do anything but sin, do what you 
will... 

“For if out of your own free will you might avoid sin 
and do what pleases God, what need would you have of 
Christ? He would be a fool to shed his blood for your sin, 
if you yourself were so free and able to do aught that is not 
sin. From this you learn how the universities and monas- 
teries with their teachings of free will and good work do 
nothing else but darken the truth of God so that we do not 
know what Christ is, what we are and what our condition 
issere 

One of the most significant implications of this doctrine 
is that man should never have as his supreme aim the 
gaining of salvation, but to do whatever God wills. God’s 
grace ought never be sought as a means to secure right- 
eousness or blessedness. This would be ego-centric. No soul, 
in fact, is adequately humbled before God until it recog- 
nizes it deserves only God’s righteous judgement and is 
satisfied with whatever God desires, even though it might 
mean his consignment to hell. 23 
Karl Holl describes Luther as convinced that: 

“A great man of faith must be ready to accept his possible 
rejection if that should be God’s will. Further, he must 
accept it, not only as right, but as the manifestation of God’s 
love.” 24 

This is a supreme conquering of pride. If one truly loves 
God, he will be willing to submit to God’s will regardless 
of where it may lead. True faith neither knows nor wants 
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to know whither, how long, how far, or through what. Here 
lies another paradox in that only such a person is worthy 
of being saved. Thus, 

“those who really love God with a filial love and a love of 
friendship which does not come from nature, but only from 
the Holy Spirit . . . freely offer themselves to the will of 
God even for hell and for eternal death if God so will, so 
that his will may be fully done. Thus they seek no things 
of their own. And yet as they themselves so purely conform 
to the will of God it is impossible that they should remain 
outside of God who have cast themselves so utterly upon 
his will. For he wills what God wills. Therefore he pleases 
God. If he please then he is beloved. If he is beloved, then 
he is saved.” 25 

This is no different than Christ. “For even Christ was 
damned and abandoned more than all the saints. And his 
sufferings were not, as some imagine, light and easy. For 
really and truly he offered himself to eternal damnation to 
God, the Father for us. And in his human nature he be- 
haved in no other way than as a man eternally damned to 
hell. On account of such love to God, God at once raised 
him from the dead and hell and thus devoured hell. Whence 
it behooves all the saints to imitate him, some more, some 
less.’’ 76 


God being sovereign, ultimately controls all things, even 
evil men, hell, and the devil. There is not a good God and an 
evil God but only one God who is behind all. God in his 
greatness is able to use evil whenever he desires to achieve 
his own purposes. When God so does, Luther called it His 
“strange work.” 

“Hence it comes that God frequently permits a man to fall 
into or remain in grievous sin, in order that he may be put 
to shame in his own eyes and in the eyes of all men, who 
otherwise could not have kept himself from this great vice 
of vain honor and fame if he had remained constant in 
his great gifts and virtues; so God must ward off this sin 
by means of other grievous sins, that His Name alone may 
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be honored; and thus one sin becomes the other’s medicine, 
because of our perverse wickedness, which not only does 
the evil, but also misuses all that is good.” 27 
“And, indeed, he [God] does not himself scourge and beat 
his small and poor flock that depend on Christ; but suffers 
them to be chastened and beaten, when they become over- 
secure and unthankful unto him for his unspeakable graces 
and benefits shown unto them in Christ, and are disobedient 
to his word; then permits he that the devil bruise our heels, 
and send pestilence and other plagues unto us; and that 
tyrants persecute us, and this for our good, that thereby 
we may be moved, and in a manner forced to turn our- 
selves unto him, to call upon him, to seek help and comfort 
from him, through Christ.” 28 
“Thus God acts against the world and the devil’s wrath 
and commotion. Their tyranny, their destruction, and anger 
not only fail to hurt the gospel, but on the contrary they 
help to advance and spread it, and the devil and the world 
break their heads smashing into the Gospel.” 2° 

God is the Master of the devil, and His Word can easily 
defeat him. Luther sometimes, however, pictures God des- 
perately struggling against evil. This conflict reached a 
climax in the cross, yet even there God used evil to bring 
about his purposes. 
“For thus God sets forward his own work and fulfills it by 
means of his ‘strange work’ and with wonderful wisdom 
forces the Devil, by means of death to work nothing other 
than life, and thus when it seems to work most against the 
work of God, it works with his ‘own work’ for God. For 
thus it was with the work of Christ, his death, which 
Christ through the immortality of his divinity swallowed 
up, altogether and gloriously rose from the dead.’ 3° 

On the other hand, a definite dualism exists for man as 
he must continually battle against evil. The Devil is a fear- 
ful adversary who brings great suffering, misfortune and 
death upon mankind. Everyone is confronted by dangers 
and temptations, within and without, similar to those ex- 
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perienced by Christian in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. The 
two greatest sins attacking men are pride and unbelief 
which are really one. Pride is trust in oneself rather than 
trusting in God. It is being ego-centric or self-centered. 
Luther called it incurvatas in se which means to reach out 
and bring everything back to one’s own use. This even in- 
cludes God and one’s neighbors. Unbelief is lack of trust 
in God and having it in oneself, in believing one is the 
master of his own destiny, rather than letting God be God. 

In the eyes of Luther there was no relativity in the 
seriousness of sins or sinful acts. He arranged no gradation 
of them as the Catholic Church which distinguishes be- 
tween mortal or deadly sins, and venial sins. All sin sepa- 
rates man from God and is of equal seriousness. Luther 
did not emphasize sinful acts, but the person who is sinful 
and is in rebellion against God. *! Acts are only the fruits 
of a sinful nature. Though a man is justified he will re- 
main a sinner as long as he lives and will need to battle 
against evil. 

“For this evil stays always in us, we are always prone 
to sin which by baptism and penance is not then abolished, 
but only begins to be cured. Therefore until we are per- 
fectly cured and made whole (which is not done in this 
life) we are always bad, always sin, always are vain, al- 
ways liars, and in this only are we just and holy, that we 
hate this in ourselves and confess, groaning through faith 
in Christ, hoping at last to be made perfect, since he is 
our righteousness, our sanctification, our wisdom.” 3? 

In those chosen by God this struggle against evil is in- 
tensified. In fact, a godly man feels sin more than grace, 
wrath more than favor, judgment more than redemption. 

“Who of the saints does not sigh, groan, lament, and cry 
out about his own flesh and evil desires?” 33 

The battle is waged between what Luther calls “flesh” 
and “spirit.” For Luther, flesh does not mean one’s phys- 
ical body but one’s sinful nature. Spirit does not describe a 
mental function but the part of man attuned to God. The 
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battle between these two is a perennial one. “If avarice is 
overthrown, lust arises; if lust is put down, ambition takes 
its place; if ambition is despised, then anger grows bitter, 
pride puffs itself up, drunkenness assails, hatred breaks 
the bonds of concord, envy destroys friendships.” °4 

On the other hand, ‘‘the spirit is the highest, deepest and 
noblest part of man. By it he is enabled to lay hold on 
things incomprehensible, invisible, and eternal. It is, in 
brief, the dwelling place of faith and the Word of God.” 35 
... the spirit comes from Christ, Who has given us His Holy 
Spirit to make us spiritual and subdue the flesh. He assures 
us that we are still God’s children, however hard sin may 
rage within us, so long as we follow the spirit and resist 
sin, to slay it.’ 36 
...“so the flesh drives men and makes demands and rages 
against the spirit, and will have its own way. The spirit 
too, drives men and makes demands contrary to the flesh, 
and will have its own way. This contention within us lasts 
as long as we live, though in one man it is greater, in 
another less, according as spirit or flesh is stronger. 
Nevertheless the whole man is both spirit and flesh and 
he fights with himself until he becomes wholly spiritual.” 87 

This battle against evil within a Christian, however, is 
for man’s own good and is according to God’s will. 
*... and so sin is left in the spiritual man, for the exercise 
of grace, for the humiliation of pride, and for the repres- 
sion of presumption, which without doubt he has now, 
even if he commit no further sins for which he may 
be condemned. For we are not called to a life of ease but 
to labour against passions . . . Wherefore let him who 
comes to confession not suppose he can lay down his burdens 
and live quietly, but let him know with the burden laid 
down, God’s warfare is on, and he takes on another bur- 
den for God against the Devil and his own domestic 
-vices.’’88 
These two warring factors within a Christian are but 
different phases of his personality. In a larger sense, each 
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individual is a unity.3® 

Luther also uses these two terms in another sense as 
designating two types of individuals. Those persons God 
does not choose, who do not have His spirit, can be desig- 
nated as a group as the “‘fleshly,’’ while God’s elect can be 
called the “spirit.” 

Luther said, 
... Paul like Christ, in John iii, calls ‘flesh’ everything that 
is born of the flesh: viz., the whole man, with the body and 
soul, mind and senses, because everything about him longs 
for the flesh .Thus you should learn to call him ‘fleshly’ who 
thinks, teaches, and talks a great deal about high spiritual 
matters, but without grace... Thus the ‘flesh’ is a man who 
lives and works, inwardly and outwardly, in the service of 
the flesh’s profit and of this temporal life; ‘the spirit’ is 
the man who lives and works, inwardly and outwardly, in 
the service of the Spirit and the future life.” 4° 

The main question which arises in any discussion of pre- 
destination is, If some receive salvation who do not deserve 
it, why not all? On what basis does God make his decisions? 
Luther said God has shut the door on speculation over such 
matters to prevent man from worrying about what He has 
reserved entirely for himself. We should rather concentrate 
upon God as revealed in Christ Jesus. The doctrine of pre- 
destination is not intended to solve the countless riddles 
and questions one might ask concerning the inner secrets of 
the divine majesty, but is an expression of faith which 
puts life and its insoluble mysteries into the hand of God. 
This mystery we may resent, but there are also many others 
beyond our understanding. 
“Neither can we conceive how the eye sees, or how intelli- 
gible words are spoken plainly when only the tongue moves 
and stirs in the mouth; all which are natural things daily 
seen and acted. How then shall we be able to comprehend or 
understand the secret counsels of God’s majesty, or search 
them out with our human sense, reason, or understanding? 
Shall we then admire our own wisdom? I, for my part, admit 
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myself a fool, and yield myself captive.” 41 
This inner will of God, Luther called His “hidden will.” 
Though we may be unable to understand the reason God 
acts as He does, whatever He does is right, for no right or 
wrong exists higher than His will by which to judge Him. 
His will alone determines what is right. Rudolf Otto quotes 
Luther as writing, 
“For were his [God’s] justice such as could be adjudged as 
just by the human understanding it were manifestly not 
divine, and would differ in nothing from human justice. But 
since God is true and single, yea in his entirety incompre- 
hensible and inaccessible to human reason, it is right, nay 
it follows necessarily that his justice is incomprehensible.’’*” 
He also said, “Good should not be judged and evaluated on 
the basis of our suppositions but on the basis of what God 
says and pronounces to be good.” 43 

God will always remain largely a mystery to man. God so 
wills it. He alone determines what He will reveal concerning 
Himself. 
“God here in this life dealeth not with us face to face but 
covered and shadowed from us... Therefore we cannot be 
without veils in this life.’’4* 
God uses what Luther called ‘masks,’ a term originally 
referring to the masks worn by Greek dramatists as they 
assumed different roles on the stage. God stands behind 
veils when He communicates with us. He always uses means, 
rather than revealing Himself directly. 
“When we come to heaven we shall see him in another 
fashion without intermediary or darkness, but here on 
earth you will not see him with your senses and thoughts, 
but as St. Paul says, we see him in a dark word or covered 
image, namely in Word and Sacrament that are at once his 
‘larvae’ or masks and the clothes whereunder he is hidden. 
But he is most surely there and present and himself does 
miracles, preaches and gives sacraments, hears, strengthens 
and helps and we also see him yet as a man sees the sun 
through the clouds. For we cannot suffer the clear sight 
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and showing forth of his Majesty, and so it must be covered 
and veiled and behind a thick cloud. So it is decided that 
he who would grasp them both, the Father and the Son, 
must do so through the Word.’’45 

God uses such masks as nature. God was function- 
ing through the waves which threatened the boat on 
which Jonah sought to flee God’s will. God’s masks include 
storms, thunder, and the sun. God clothes himself in the 
form of an ordinary man who is fulfilling his vocation. 
Parents may think they bring their children into the world 
but God is hidden behind their marriage and is the true 
cause. His masks include rulers, neighbors, wives, and chil- 
dren. God may even use the devil as his mask and may be 
accomplishing his work through this means. Man’s con- 
science, Christ, the scriptures, the sacraments, and the 
Church are also his masks. Without the gospel one would 
only see the masks. With faith God can be seen functioning 
everywhere in all phases of life. 

Though mediated in many ways, God reveals two phases 

of his will for man; one through the Law, and the other 
through the Gospel or His Love. That God is a God of Law 
and order is seen in nature, and is demonstrated by his gift 
of the Ten Commandments to Moses. The law clearly points 
out that man fails to meet God’s moral law and thus de- 
serves His condemnation. Therefore, those who are lost are 
receiving a just punishment for their sin. God’s punishment 
is an expression of His wrath against sin. 
“For by the law Moses can do no more than tell what men 
ought to do and not to do; but power and ability to do it 
and not to do it he does not give, and so he lets us stick in 
sin. If we, then stick in sin, death presses instantly upon 
us aS vengeance and punishment for sin.” 4® 

God also reveals his mercy, his forgiveness, and that He 
is a loving Father. This is the gospel, the good news. Only 
this latter revelation of God gives to Christians a basis for 
hope and confidence. 

One may still wish to ask — can I be certain I am saved 
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— is there any way of knowing whether I come under God’s 
law or mercy? Though Luther did not believe this question 
was valid for a Christian, he was asked it on numerous 
occasions. He immediately discounted one’s faith as evi- 
dence of being saved. This is uncertain evidence, for one 
may believe he does not have faith and still have it, and he 
who thinks he has faith may be mistaken and have only a 
man-made faith. Our sorrow, contrition, even our conduct 
may also mislead us. In fact, nothing we can offer is de- 
pendable. Luther explained,.. .‘‘our contrition is never sure; 
therefore He would have us build not on our unsure con- 
trition, but on His sure promise, so that we may be able to 
stand fast in every time of trouble.” 47 

“Suppose it were true that our sins were forgiven because 
of our contrition . .. and not because of God’s Word alone 
... then aman could boast before God that he had attained 
grace and forgiveness by his own contrition and merit, and 
not solely by the mercy of God.” 48 

Sin may produce its own regret and sorrow, and thus in- 
dicate nothing about salvation.*® The only rock on which to 
cling is God’s Word. An indication, however, that one might 
be chosen, may be seen in one’s attitude towards the Word 
of God. Luther said if we gladly listen to the Word of God, 
this is evidence. | 

“Let us therefore be vigilant, that we may avoid the sin of 
disregarding the Word of God, but let us hear it right gladly. 
If we thus hear and retain it, conforming our lives to its pre- 
cepts, we can be assured that we are of God and are his 
children ... To hear God’s Word with a willing heart in- 
dicates .. . that such people are of God.” ®° 

He explained it in more detail: “Now the outward signs, 
as before I have said, are gladly to hear of Christ, to preach 
and teach Christ, to render thanks unto him, to praise him, 
to confess him, yea, with the loss of goods and life; more- 
over, to do our duty, according to our vocation as we are 
able; to do it, I say in faith, joy, etc. Not to delight in, nor 
to thrust ourselves into another man’s vocation, but to at- 
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tend upon our own, to help our needy brother, to comfort 
the heavy-hearted, etc. By these signs, as by certain effects 
and consequences we are fully assured and confirmed that 
we are in God’s favor.’’5! 

When Luther spoke to a congregation, as he did in the above 
quotations, he frequently modified his well thought-out 
ideas. When he encouraged people to listen to God’s Word 
etc. and suggested that should they do so it would indicate 
their election, he was returning to some degree to the Cath- 
olic view of free will. At another time he indicated that 
those who worried, they might not be elected, probably were 
among those chosen by God. 


“It is not the characteristic of reprobates to tremble at the 
secret counsel of God; but that is a characteristic of the 
elect.” 5? 

Actually, he believed no one can have a timeless certainty 
of salvation. Furthermore, no one should seek such cer- 
tainty as this would be an attempt to pry into what is God’s 
secret. ©? The law as well as his mercy and love are included 
within God’s will. As Christians we should be content with 
whatever God wills for us and trust in Christ. Luther thus 
brought about a Copernican revolution by changing the 
center of religion from man to God. 


THE WORD OF GOD 


The incomprehensible God reveals Himself to man, but 
only to the degree He desires. No man can know God 
through his own reason or ability. God must speak to man 
before man can know anything concerning Him. This activ- 
ity of God is called the “Word of God.” 

“God’s actual divine essence and His will, administration 
and works — are absolutely beyond all human thought, 
human understanding or wisdom; in short, they are 
and ever will be incomprehensible, inscrutable and alto- 
gether hidden to human reason. When reason presumptuous- 
ly undertakes to solve, to teach and explain these matters, 
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the result is worthless, yea, utter darkness and deception. 
If anything is to be ascertained, it must be through revela- 
tion alone; that is the Word of God, which was sent from 
heaven.” 54 

Luther uses the term “Word” to represent all the work 
of God. When the sun rises, when the sun sets, God speaks. 
When fruits grow in size, when human beings are born, 
God speaks. It is all God’s work directed towards man: 
judgment, mercy, salvation; it is the whole revelation of the 
law, and preeminently God was speaking in Christ. It is 
also the apostolic message, God’s promises, the living and 
preached gospel; and the mutual conversation and consola- 
tion of the brethren. The Word is dynamic; it turns natural 
water into baptism, and bread and wine into a means of 
communing with God. It communicates faith to man, trans- 
forms an assembly of people into the true Church, and is 
the means by which God’s people can be recognized. It is 
God speaking to man through his conscience and his own 
experience. 

The Word is the gospel message which existed before 
scripture was written. Scripture simply serves as its cradle. 
Luther wrote: “The gospel is simply a crying and preaching 
aloud of the grace and compassion of God... and is prop- 
erly not that which lies in books and is put down in letters, 
but much more the preaching through human lips and the 
living Word...’ 55 
“The Gospel is the unspeakable goodness of God which no 
prophet, no apostle, no angel has ever been able to ex- 
press...’ 56 

The Word is also the agency through which the Holy 
Spirit functions. One can as well say, the Word is God 
acting. It is God. 

“For we must first hear the Word, and then afterwards the 
Holy Ghost works in our hearts; he works in the hearts of 
whom He will, and how He will, but never without the 
Word.” 57 

Luther never conceived of God or His Word as something 
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static, something said or completed for all time, but it is 
God’s constant communication with men. It is His continu- 
ous self disclosure, throughout time — including today. 
His Word cannot be limited to any epoch in history, or to any 
person. It is God’s eternal saving, His continuous forgiving 
of sins. 
“As little as God’s being ever ceases, so little does His 
speaking ever cease, through which all creatures came into 
being. But God speaks still, and without pause, since no 
creature exists on its own. For as long as a creature exists, 
so long the creative word is spoken; as long as the earth 
bears fruit, God speaks without ceasing. When we see 
creatures we realize there is God, because all creatures 
are without pause driven through His Word.” 58 
“As the Word of God is above all things, outside all things, 
within all things, before all things, behind all things and 
thus it is everywhere, it is impossible to escape it any- 
where.” 5° 
It is also God creating devotion in man towards Himself. 
... let everyone have a care to be sure that his service of 
God is instituted by God’s Word, and not invented out of 
his own devotion or good intention.” °° 

But how can one be certain whether any particular so- 
called revelation is truly God’s Word or man’s word? How 
can one know whether God is speaking at any given time or 
place? Is there any final authority by which God’s will can 
be determined? The Catholic Church claimed it alone pos- 
sessed the right to judge what was God’s will. Some have 
said Luther substituted the Bible for the Catholic Church, 
but this conclusion misrepresents Luther. God’s Word can- 
not be limited to one mask. It is far greater, far more com- 
prehensive. Luther once was asked, “How can we know 
what is God’s Word?” He answered that His Word carries 
with it evidence of its own origin and nature. It itself gives 
man the certainty that it is true. He said, 
“How can we know what is God’s Word, and what is right 
and wrong? ... You must determine this matter yourself, 
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for your very life depends upon it. Therefore God must 
speak to your heart; this is God’s Word; otherwise you are 
undecided.” *! 


CHRIST 


Although God’s sovereignty lay at the core of Luther’s 
thought, equally central was the role of Christ as the 
“Word” of God through whom He communicates his love 
and mercy to man. Jesus Christ was the supreme “Mask” 
of God, as he was God coming to earth in human form. 
Luther said Christ was the beginning, middle, and end of 
all his spiritual thoughts. God’s “hidden” nature is un- 
knowable, but we do have Christ and through him the 
Unapproachable can be approached. He is the basis of all 
Christian faith and hope. 


“For as God is in his own nature unmeasurable, incompre- 
hensible, and infinite so is he to man’s nature intolerable 
... For to this end he [Christ] came down, was born, was 
conversant among men, suffered, was crucified, and died, 
that by all means he might set forth himself plainly before 
our eyes and fasten the eyes of our hearts upon himself that 
he thereby might keep us from climbing up into heaven, and 
from the curious searching of the divine majesty.” ® 

“For we must not think, as before we have warned you, 
that by the curious searching of the majesty of God, any 
thing concerning God can be known to our salvation, but 
by taking hold of Christ, who according to the will of the 
Father, hath given himself to death for our sins. When 
thou shalt acknowledge this to be the will of God through 
Christ, then wrath ceaseth, fear and trembling vanisheth 
away, neither doth God appear any other than merciful...” ® 


Christ thus both hides and reveals God to man. He plays a 
double role. God was hidden in Jesus. Two thousand years 
ago only a few saw in him more than his human mask. 
Some asked, “‘Is this not Joseph’s son?” To have seen God 
acting behind this individual, or to see him today as one’s 
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personal Saviour is not achieved through human ability. 
Luther wrote in his catechism: 
“T believe that I cannot by my own reason or strength be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ my Lord, or come to him...” ® 
This kind of insight comes only through faith which is a 
gift from God. This faith does not solve mysteries concern- 
ing the person of Christ, but it trusts where knowledge fails. 
Luther said, 
“Faith therefore is a certain obscure knowledge, or rather 
darkness which seeth nothing; and yet Christ apprehended 
by faith, sitteth in this darkness like as God in Sinai and 
in the temple sat in the midst of darkness. (Ex. IX :9; I 
Kings VIII:10)” ® 

On the other hand, God is known as a loving Father only 
through Christ. Christ loved children, outcasts, sinners, 
even his enemies, and prayed that those who crucified him 
would be forgiven — such is the nature of God, for Christ 
said, “He who has seen me hast seen the Father.” God 
came in Christ to communicate the fact He is the kind of 
person we see in Christ. God was speaking of his own inner 
nature in Christ’s life, words, and death. God was using a 
human body to demonstrate His mercy within the realm of 
human experience so it could be comprehended by finite 
man. God in Jesus Christ assumed the clearest, most con- 
crete, most personal, most dramatic expression in human 
history. As man could not go up to God to learn of Him, 
God came down to man. 
“Tt is to be noted that he [Paul] speaks of the humanity of 
Christ before he names his deity, and by this approves that 
rule of knowing God by faith. For his humanity is our 
Scala Sancta, by which we ascend to the knowledge of God, 
our Jacob’s ladder ... who wishes safely to ascend into 
the love and knowledge of God, let him first exercise himself 
in the humanity of Christ. For it is the most impious of all 
temerities when God himself has humbled himself in order 
that he might be knowable, that a man should seek to climb 
up some other way through his own ingenious devices.” ® 
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Luther believed the Catholic Church gravely erred in 
portraying Christ as a judge. In so doing, it confused the 
unique revelation of God in Christ with the law. The law 
had existed previously and condemned man. Christ was the 
gospel. He came not to condemn the world but to save it. 
Did not Christ say, “I came not to judge the world but that 
the world would be saved by me’ ?*? As a consequence of 
this misconception of the nature and the purpose of Christ, 
the church had also erred in its understanding of the 
nature of God who was revealed by Him. 

It is true that God hates evil and the law remains, but 
Christ especially on the cross, stands as the supreme revela- 
tion and indisputable evidence that whatever else God is, 
He also loves men and will save them even if He himself 
must suffer. : 

“For indeed Christ is no cruel exactor, but a forgiver of the 
sins of the whole world. Wherefore, if thou be a sinner, 
as indeed we are all, set not Christ down upon the rainbow, 
as a Judge, for so shalt thou be terrified and despair of 
his mercy, but take hold of his true definition, namely, that 
Christ the Son of God and of the Virgin is a person, not 
that terrifieth, not that afflicteth, not that condemneth us 
of sin, not that demandeth an account of us for our life evil 
passed; but hath given himself for our sins, and with one 
obligation hath put away the ‘sins of the whole world’ 
(Col. ii.14), hath fastened them upon the cross, and put 
them clean out by himself.” ® 

The cross thus above everything else demonstrates God 
alone justifies. The cross was not due to the fact that any- 
one merited His love but that man had rejected Him, was 
impotent, and was such a helpless sinner, he could not save 
himself. 

“Hereby it appeareth that the doctrine of the Gospel, which 
of all other is most sweet, and full of singular consolation, 
speaketh nothing of our works or of the works of the law, 
but of the inestimable mercy and love of God towards most 
wretched and miserable sinners; to wit, that our most 
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merciful Father seeing us to be oppressed and overwhelmed 
with the curse of the law, and so to be holden under the 
same, that we could never be delivered from it by our own 
power, sent his only Son into the world, and laid upon him 
all the sins of all men, saying Be thou Peter that denyer; 
Paul that persecutor, blasphemer, and cruel oppressor; 
David that adulterer; that sinner which did eat the apple 
in paradise; that thief which hanged upon the cross; and 
briefly, be thou the person which hath committed the sins 
of all men; see therefore that thou pay and satisfy for them. 
Here now cometh the law and saith, I find him a sinner, and 
that such a one, as hath taken upon him the sins of all men, 
and I see no sins else but in him; therefore let him die upon 
the cross: and so he setteth upon him, and killed him.” ® 

Luther argued that anyone who claimed he had the ability 
to perform good works and that he could secure God’s 
mercy in this way was minimizing to that extent, Christ’s 
atonement and His sacrifice on the cross. 

“For it belongeth only to the divine power to destroy sin 
and abolish death, to create righteousness and to give life. 
They have attributed this divine power to their own works, 
saying, If thou do this work or that, thou shalt overcome 
sin, death, and the wrath of God: and by this means they 
set us in God’s place, making us in very deed naturally if I 
may say so, God Himself.” 7° 

This, in the eyes of Luther was the worst form of idolatry 
as it is attributing to ourselves, what belongs to God alone. 
He who takes pride in himself and in his own accomplish- 
ments is making himself a god and in so doing is denying 
or rejecting man’s true relationship to God. 

Luther’s interpretation of the nature of Christ also swept 
aside the need for intercessors to induce Christ to be more 
forgiving, as Christ’s love revealed on the cross is greater 
than that of any intercessor. 

Not only did Luther’s view of Christ differ from the one 
approved by the Catholic Church, but neither did he agree in 
all respects with that of the Reformed Church. At the Mar- 
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bourg Colloquy, Zwingli, the Swiss reformer, argued that 
Christ had ascended into heaven and was now in a place 
called the right hand of God. Luther maintained the right 
hand of God was not a place, but this phrase meant Christ 
was now in a position of authority with God. Since God was 
everywhere, Christ was everywhere and thus he couid be 
present in the Lord’s Supper, even though it be administered 
in all corners of the world at the same moment. Christ has 
not retired nor did his work end at his crucifixion and 
ascension. He is still redeeming, loving, and forgiving, 
whether in the person of Jesus in Galilee, in the sacraments, 
in the scripture, or in one’s heart. Luther constantly stressed 
the living, constantly loving Christ. 71 In doing this he did 
not intend to detract from the historical Jesus, but the 
significant fact about Jesus is that the truths he revealed 
two thousand years ago are valid today. His life, words, 
death are symbols of God’s eternal and continuous forgive- 
ness of sins, of what God is constantly doing for man. 
“For as Christ came once corporally at the time appointed, 
abolished the whole law, vanquished sin, destroyed death 
and hell, even so he cometh spiritually without ceasing, and 
daily quencheth and killeth those sins in us.” 7? 
“We must, therefore, conceive of his ascension and Lord- 
ship as something active, energetic and continuous, and 
must not imagine that he sits above while we hold the reins 
of government down here... Therefore, beware lest you 
imagine within yourself that he has gone, and now is, far- 
away from us. The very opposite is true: While he was on 
earth, he was far away from us; now he is very near.” 
Christ may dwell everywhere, but he does so especially in 
the hearts of all Christians. Luther was convinced, even as 
St. Paul and the German mystics, that the soul of a believer 
could be so closely united with Christ, all of Christ’s virtues 
would flow into the Christian. This union is brought about 
by faith which is a creative force—a binding force. 
“And this is a wonderful manner of speech. Now because 
Christ liveth in me, therefore look what grace, righteous- 
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ness, life, peace, and salvation is in me, it is his, and yet, 
not withstanding the same is mine also, by that inseparable 
union and conjunction which is through faith, by the which 
Christ and I are made, as it were one body in spirit.” 7 

He used marriage as a metaphor to describe the union of 
the soul with Christ in which they both become one flesh, 
or one spirit. 

The supreme place Christ held in Luther’s life was not 
the result of logic, nor was it due only to the testimony of 
scripture, but was primarily the consequence of his personal 
experience of receiving the assurance that God is a loving 
Father through Christ. Theological efforts to explain 
Christ’s personality never appealed to Luther as they 
seemed to be mostly the result of mental speculation. Christ 
is the Saviour, not because of any theological definition, 
or of any specific facts about his life, but simply because 
He saves, since you cannot think of Him aside from His 
functioning in this capacity. Christ’s work was not a theory 
or some proposition one must accept as true, but Luther 
experienced it within his own life. Therein rested his cer- 
tainty. 

“T, out of my own experience, am able to witness, that Jesus 
Christ is true God; I know full well and have found what 
the name of Jesus has done for me. I have often been so 
near death, that I thought verily now must I die... but 
always he mercifully put life into me, refreshed and com- 
forted me.” 7 

“Not only from Holy Scripture but also from my violent 
combats and temptations have I learned that Christ is God 
incarnate, and that there is a Trinity. I now know it better 
from experience than by faith that these articles are true. 
For in our greatest temptations nothing can help us but the 
assurance that Christ became man and is now our inter- 
cessor.” 76 

Luther’s emphasis on Christ as the supreme revelation 
of God had a tendency to modify his view concerning God’s 
absolute sovereignty. Christ’s love might imply a desire to 
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save all men—yet all men are obviously not saved. Luther’s 
stress on God’s love on the one hand, and God’s absolute 
sovereignty on the other, was not reconciled. Herein lay a 
basic paradox within Luther’s own experience and thought 
—a problem he believed no man could solve because its solu- 
tion rested in the hidden will of God. 

Bishop Nygren’s term ‘“theocentric” still remains ac- 
curate, for basically the Reformer saw Christ as God’s way 
of self revelation and the means through which God brings 
men to Himself. 77 


THE SACRAMENTS 


Luther’s basic conviction that God’s grace is unmerited 
held revolutionary implications for the entire sacramental 
system of the Catholic Church. In Catholic theology and 
practice, the sacraments are considered essential for salva- 
tion and are believed to be good works through which one 
may secure God’s grace. They are said to work ex opera 
operatum, or automatically, providing the priest uses the 
correct form, intends a sacrament to be given, and the re- 
cipient is not antagonistic towards its reception. Some may 
be given to imbeciles or to those who are no longer con- 
scious. Certain sacraments are primarily to remove the 
guilt of mortal or deadly sins, while others are effective for 
less serious ones. 

Luther found no lasting peace within this sacramental 
system. Uncertainty haunted him as to whether he had 
received the sacraments as frequently as he should, or in a 
way completely pleasing to God. Constantly he was troubled 
as to whether he satisfied God’s demands. After his realiza- 
tion one is justified by faith alone he saw that the sacra- 
ments were never intended to be ways for man to gain His 
approbation. They were not to be used as magic formulas 
to coerce God to do man’s will, for it is impossible to place 
Him under obligation no matter what a person may do. 
Justification is an unmerited gift from God which He may 
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give with or without the use of the sacraments. For Luther, 
faith is the essential factor in the Christian religion. Faith 
may be strengthened through the use of the sacraments, but 
is not dependent on them. The Lutheran Church is not a 
sacramental church in the sense the Roman Catholic Church 
is. 

“Furthermore St. Paul says in Romans X, that for a man 
to become righteous, it is necessary that he believe from 
the heart. He does not say it is necessary that he receive 
the sacraments, for a man can become righteous by faith 
without bodily reception of the sacraments, so long as he 
does not despise them; but without faith no sacrament is 
of any use, nay, it is altogether deadly and pernicious.” 78 
Luther also said, “the testament is far more important than 
the sacrament, so the words are much more important than 
the signs. For the signs may be lacking, if only one have the 
words, and thus one might be saved without sacrament, yet 
not without testament. For I can daily enjoy the sacrament 
in the mass, if I only keep before my eyes the testament, 
that is, the words and covenant of Christ, and feed and 
strengthen my faith thereby.” 7° 

The sacraments are effective as means of Grace purely be- 
cause they are connected with God’s Word. They do not 
convey a special kind of grace from God — different than 
that received, i.e. from the preached word. The assurance 
of God’s love and forgiveness of sins can be brought to 
man in many different ways, but the sacraments especially 
personalize His grace. Neither the form employed in the 
sacraments nor the one who administers them is a crucial 
factor. They accomplish their purposes solely because God 
has promised to use them as channels for His grace. 

The sacraments can be looked upon as God’s masks or 
external signs behind which He comes to man to forgive 
sins. They are the means by which He makes tangible His 
grace for each one who receives them. “God has from the 
beginning of the world dealt with all saints through His 
Word, and has given along with the same, external signs 
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of grace, etc. This I say, that no one may undertake to deal 
with God without means.” ®° 

The Catholic Church teaches there are seven sacraments, 
namely, Baptism, Confirmation, the Holy Eucharist or the 
Lord’s Supper, Matrimony, Penance, Holy Orders, and Ex- 
treme Unction. After a study of their history and nature, 
Luther reached the conclusion only Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper could rightly be called sacraments, as they alone 
met the qualifications, namely, to have both an external ele- 
ment such as water, or bread and wine, and be insti- 
tuted by God for the conferring of grace. For several years 
he was uncertain about penance. Luther finally omitted it 
as a sacrament, but retained it as a valuable practice in the 
church. 

Luther’s views concerning the sacraments undercut the 
control of the Catholic Church over its members which was 
largely maintained through the threat of withholding them 
from those who were disobedient. Luther, however, never 
intended to weaken the proper authority of the church. 
He simply criticized the church for prostituting the use of 
the sacraments to gain its own will, or using them as weap- 
ons, or as any agency of law, rather than as means of grace. 
Clergymen have no right to block God’s channels for blessing 
men. Sacraments are not their property, but belong to the 
whole church. In fact they belong to God alone. 


THE LORD’S SUPPER 


The Lord’s Supper is God’s Word coming to man in a 
physical or tangible form. God uses it as a mask or means 
through which He reveals his sacrificial love and his for- 
giveness of sins. This sacrament originated when Christ 
met with his apostles in the upper room just before his 
crucifixion. On that night he took bread and wine and 
blessed and passed them saying, ‘‘Take eat, this is my body. 
Take drink, this is the blood of the New Testament shed 
for you for the remission of sins. Do this in remembrance 
of me.” 
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In the early church, the Christians reenacted this event 
daily going from house to house “breaking bread” with 
joy and gladness. They called it the Holy Eucharist, or 
Thanksgiving, as the congregation used it to express their 
gratitude to God for all his blessings. 

After a serious study of the Lord’s Supper, Luther finally 
came to feel that the Catholic position in the Middle Ages 
deviated seriously from the original purpose and nature of 
this sacrament. A study of his criticisms of the Catholic 
views will be of value in throwing light on the positive 
teachings of Luther. A comparison of the two brings into 
sharp focus their distinctive features. 

Through his research he discovered that an over- 
elaboration of the ritual helped confuse its original nature. 
“Tn the first place, in order to attain safely and fortunately 
to a true and unbiased knowledge of this sacrament, we 
must above all else be careful to put aside whatever has 
been added by the zeal and devotion of men to the original, 
simple institution of this sacrament—such things as vest- 
ments, ornaments, chants, prayers, organs, candles, and 
the whole pageantry of outward things; we must turn our 
eyes and hearts simply to the institution of Christ and to 
this alone, and set naught before us but the very word of 
Christ by which He instituted this sacrament, made it per- 
fect, and committed it to us. For in that word, and in that 
word alone, reside the power, the nature, and the whole 
substance of the mass.” 8! 

“The nearer, now our masses are to the first mass of Christ, 
the better, without doubt, they are; and the farther from 
Christ’s mass, the more perilous. 

“When Christ Himself first instituted this sacrament and 
held the first mass, there were no patens, no chasuble, no 
singing, no pageantry, but only thanksgiving to God, and 
the use of the sacrament.” 8? 

Luther sought to go behind all secondary or superficial! 
matters. 

When Luther began studying history he discovered that 
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in the third century the church turned the Lord’s Supper 
into a sacrifice with the priest offering the body and blood 
of Christ to God. This change came about because “in the 
early days of the Church, when Mass was held, it was after 
the fashion of the old law; the Christians brought to the 
altar all kinds of first fruits—milk, honey, apples, pears, 
etc. The priest then offered this, as Moses commanded the 
Jews; therefore the service was known for a long while as a 
sacrifice. This was followed by the communion or sacra- 
ment... But our private masses make a sacrifice out of 
the sacrament, and let the communion go.” 8% 

It seemed blasphemous to Luther for a priest or any person 
to presume to offer the body and blood of Christ to God. 
It attributed to an act of man what Christ accomplished 
himself once and for all time. The Church claimed that the 
making of this offering and participating in it was a good 
work on the part of man. Actually Christ’s sacrifice was 
necessary because no one is able to offer anything to God. 
To call the mass a sacrifice rests on a completely false idea 
of God, as it implies He is an angry tyrant who must be ap- 
peased by sacrifices. The Catholic idea minimized the truth 
that Christ’s sacrifice was due to the divine love God had for 
man previous to that event. It should not be used as a means 
to win his love. He already loves us. We cannot give Him 
anything, but only accept his love. 

Luther also discovered it was not until the Middle Ages 
that the Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation was formu- 
lated. This term meant the substance of the bread and the 
wine were changed into the actual body and blood of Christ 
at the moment of consecration. No longer being bread and 
wine but Christ himself, these elements could then be ele- 
vated, carried in processions and worshipped. Should a per- 
son accidentally spill a drop of consecrated wine on the 
floor he would be guilty of spilling Christ’s blood and of 
committing a grievous sin. Luther rejected this doctrine as 
it confused the Creator with the created or with the mate- 
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rial world He had made — neither could be changed into 
the other. God descends into the midst of the created world 
and uses material things as masks or channels through 
which He acts, but he never becomes anything physical him- 
self nor can anything physical be transformed into God. 
One eats physically only bread and wine, but through faith 
one communes with Christ who is truly present behind the 
bread and the wine. 

Luther also differed from Zwingli, the Reformed theo- 
logian, concerning Christ’s presence in the Lord’s Supper. 
Zwingli argued at the Marburg Colloquy that the elements 
were primarily symbols representing Christ’s death and the 
Lord’s Supper was merely a memorial service. Christ could 
not be present in the bread and wine as he now resides in 
heaven. Christ must be localized in one place to retain his 
humanity. Luther rejected Zwingli’s position by claiming 
the sacrament to be an actual mask or means through which 
God communicates with man. If it were only a symbol of 
Christ’s death on Calvary it would not adequately indicate 
Christ’s unceasing forgiveness of sins and his constant 
presence among men. Even as Christ was once incarnate 
in human flesh, so likewise He now comes down to man 
and is incarnate in the bread and wine. Only in this way 
can man grasp God’s mercy. Without being incarnated God 
remains the incomprehensible mysterious God of wrath. 

The nature of the relationship between Christ and the 
bread and wine is actually a mystery beyond human com- 
prehension, but the existence of such a relationship is 
verified not only because Christ stated it, but human ex- 
perience substantiates it. Luther wrote: 

“Why do we not put by such curiosity, and cling simply to 
the word of Christ, willing to remain in ignorance of what 
here takes place, and content with this, that the real body 
of Christ is present by virtue of the words.” *4 

“And I rejoice greatly that the simple faith of this sacra- 
ment is still to be found among the common people; for as 
they do not understand, neither do they dispute, whether 
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accidents are present or substance, but believe with a sim- 
ple faith that Christ’s body and blood are truly contained 
in whatever there is, and leave to those who have nothing 
else to do the business of disputing about that which contains 
them.”’ 85 

When pressed to explain the way bread and wine and body 
and blood could both be in the same place at the same time 
he resorted to an analogy: 

“The two substances of fire and iron are so mingled in the 
heated iron that every part is both iron and fire. Why 
could not much rather Christ’s body be thus contained in 
every part of the substance of the bread?’ 86 

God’s Word is the effective means by which bread and wine 
are turned into a sacrament. This Word. is dynamic, active, 
creative, not only in revealing Christ’s love, but it likewise 
serves as an agency for transmitting this love. God’s Word 
is the effective factor in this sacrament rather than any 
act on the part of the priest. 

“For the signs might be lacking, if only one have the words, 
and thus one might be saved without sacrament, yet not 
without testament.” 87 

Christ’s presence therefore is not dependent on whether 
the recipient of the Lord’s Supper realizes it. However 
only believers sense Christ behind it and receive spiritual 
benefits, similar to the woman who touching his garment 
in faith was healed; while the wicked men who seized him 
brought condemnation upon themselves. 

The elements are not to be elevated and worshipped. 
Eating and drinking are essential phases of this sacrament, 
as it is personalized and individualized only in this way. 
The words of Jesus, “Take eat’? preceded “This is my 
body.” Forgiveness is forgiveness only when someone is 
forgiven. 

The Catholic Church, he felt, also changed this ceremony 
into a magical one, by claiming it had power to work auto- 
matically providing the recipient was not hostile to it. 
Luther stressed faith in God’s Word—nothing else was 
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efficacious or mattered, even the ceremony, itself, was re- 
latively unimportant, for no ritual could coerce God to do 
anything: In his catechism, Luther explained: 

“How can the bodily eating and drinking produce such great 
effects?” He answers, “‘The eating and drinking, indeed, do 
not produce them, but the words, which stand here, namely : 
‘Given, and shed for you, for the remission of sins.’ These 
words are, besides the bodily eating and drinking, the chief 
things in the Sacrament; and he who believes these words, 
has that which they declare and set forth, namely, the re- 
mission of sins.”” He continues that the only true preparation 
for receiving Communion is to believe these words, ‘‘ ‘Given 
and shed for you, for the remission of sins.’... ‘FOR YOU’ 
require truly believing hearts.” ®§ 

The Church even began performing it for the dead. 
Luther considered this practice as especially inexcusable. 
He carried such a procedure to its logical extremes. 
“Hence it is a manifest and wicked error to offer or apply 
masses for sins, for satisfactions for the dead, or for any 
necessity whatsoever of one’s own or of others. You will 
readily see the obvious truth of this if you but hold firmly 
that the mass is a divine promise, which can profit no one, 
be applied to no one, intercede for no one, and be com- 
municated to no one, save him alone who believes with a 
faith of his own. Who can receive or apply, in behalf of 
another the promise of God which demands the personal 
faith of each individual? Can I give to another what God 
had promised, even if he does not believe? Can I believe 
for another, or cause another to believe? But this is what I 
must do if I am able to apply and communicate the mass 
to others; for there are but two things in the mass—the 
promise of God, and the faith of man which takes that 
which the promise offers. But if it is true that I can do 
this, then I can also hear and believe the Gospel for others. 
I can be baptized for another, I can be absolved from sins for 
another, I can also partake of the sacrament of the altar 
for another, and—to run the gamut of their sacraments also 
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—I can marry a wife for another, be ordained for another, 
receive confirmation and extreme unction for another. In 
fine, why did not Abraham believe for all the Jews? Why 
was faith in the promise made to Abraham demanded of 
every individual Jew?” 8% 

In the early church the Lord’s Supper was an event 
characterized by the spirit of thanksgiving and joy. It was 
originally a symbol of victory and triumph, and pointed 
towards Christ’s second coming. Its reception was an 
occasion of gratitude for God’s goodness. The original spirit 
of thanksgiving however was lost when the church trans- 
formed this sacrament into the tragic reenactment of 
Christ’s death. 

Again when the church withheld the cup from the con- 
gregation it went contrary to the original institution of 
the Lord’s Supper, the practice of the early church, and 
was falsely drawing distinctions between God’s children. 
The Catholic Church also erred in making the Easter Com- 
munion obligatory for all its members, for in this way it 
could be responsible for individuals taking it when not 
spiritually prepared. Yet in spite of many errors within 
the Catholic Church, Luther found many simple folk who 
came to the Lord’s Supper with faith, and who doubtless 
left with a conviction their sins were forgiven. 

For Luther the Lord’s Supper was both a thanksgiving 
service and above everything else a visible testimony of 
God’s eternal forgiveness and remission of sins. Luther’s 
interpretation of the Lord’s Supper rested upon Christ’s 
words when he instituted this sacrament, upon early church 
practice, and upon his basic conviction God gives his grace 
purely through His own goodness and not because of any 
act on the part of man. 

Christ’s words of institution convinced Luther that 
Christ in some way was identified with the bread and wine. 
Christ said, “This is my body and blood.” Though the ele- 
ments appeared to be merely bread and wine, behind them, 
discernible only to the eye of faith, was Christ. The bread 
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and wine were a mask of God. In, through, and under them 
He is personalizing for each recipient what he did on the 
cross. St. Paul, who wrote the earliest account of the Lord’s 
Supper, reported that those who do not discern the Lord’s 
body, do so to their own condemnation. (I Cor. XI) 
Christ’s words of institution were as though he said, 
“Behold, man, in these words I promise and bequeath thee 
forgiveness of all thy sin and eternal life. And in order that 
thou mayest be certain and know that such a promise re- 
mains irrevocably thine, I will die for it, and will give My 
body and blood for it, and will leave them both to thee as 
sign and seal, that by them thou mayest remember me.” 9° 
For the downcast and the disturbed, this forgiveness can 
be regenerative. 
“From all that has been said, we conclude, that the mass 
was provided only for such as have a sad, afflicted, dis- 
turbed, perplexed, and erring conscience, and that they 
alone commune worthily.” 
“The mass according to its substance, is, therefore, nothing 
else than the aforesaid words of Christ—‘Take and eat’: 
as if He said, ‘Behold O sinful man and condemned, out of 
pure and unmerited love wherewith I love thee, and by the 
will of the Father of all mercies, I promise thee in these 
words or ever thou canst desire or deserve them, the for- 
giveness of all thy sins and life everlasting. And that thou 
mayest be most certainly assured of this my irrevocable 
promise, I give my body and shed my blood, thus by my very 
death confirming this promise, and leaving thee my body 
and blood as a sign and memorial of this same promise. As 
oft, therefore, as thou partakest of them remember me, 
and praise, magnify, and give thanks for my love and 
largess toward thee.” 91 
“Hard on this faith, there follows on itself, a sweet stirring 
of the heart whereby the spirit of man is enlarged ... he 
is drawn unto Christ ... and made quite another and a 
new man... How could one help loving so great a bene- 
factor, who offers, promises, and grants all unbidden, such 
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great riches, and this eternal inheritance, to one unworthy 
and deserving of something far different?” ° 

Those participating in the sacrament with faith receive 
spiritual food while those with weak faith may have it 
strengthened. 
“The mass was instituted to preach and praise Christ, to 
glorify His sufferings and all His grace and goodness, that 
we may be moved to love Him, hope and believe in Him, 
and thus, in addition to this Word or sermon, receive an 
outward sign, that is, the sacrament to the end that our 
faith, provided with and confirmed by divine words and 
signs may become strong against all sin, suffering and 
death and hell and everything that is against us.” %8 

The Lord’s Supper is a personal experience between each 
individual and Christ, but it is equally significant as a bond 
between Christians, and as a means of creating a true fel- 
lowship of those who kneel before the altar. Christ offered it 
to his apostles as representatives of the Church hoping they 
would be united in this communion with their common 
Lord. Luther explained: 
“Our Lord gave us this sacrament to bring about unity of 
faith, of doctrine, of life.” “Such equality is indicated by 
the Holy Supper, whence in it we all receive the same food 
and nourishment whether we be man or wife, matron or 
maid, father or child, ruler or subject. If we have the same 
faith we are heirs of the same heaven, though I may reside 
here and another in Jerusalem, and we are personally total 
strangers to each other, for we both have the same Lord, 
in whom we believe and hope for salvation.” %4 
He delightfully illustrated the social implications of this 
sacrament in these words: 
“Our old teachers entertained beautiful thoughts in regard 
to this when they said: Christ took bread and wine for His 
Supper to indicate that just as many distinct and separate 
grains of wheat when ground together, make one loaf of 
bread, so we being many, are one bread and one body: for 
we are all partakers of that one bread, though each one is 
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a distinct person and separate individuality, I Cor. X. And 
again, as many clusters of grapes and many little berries, 
each distinct and separate, when pressed together form one 
delicious juice, one wine, thus it is with the Christians who 
have the same faith, the same confessions, the same love 
and hope of salvation. This was the interpretation of the 
fathers, and they were not mistaken in it. The Holy Sacra- 
ment has the effect to firmly join the Christians together in 
unity of purpose, doctrine and faith, so that no one should 
stand alone, nor have his own doctrine or belief.” 5 

Thus one who takes part in the Lord’s Supper receives 
spiritual strength not only from Christ but also from his 
fellow communicants through sharing in a common con- 
fession of sins, and experiencing the joy of forgiveness. 
“If any one be in despair, if he be distressed by his sinful 
conscience or terrified by death, or have any other burden 
on his heart, and desire to be rid of them all, let him go 
joyfully to the sacrament of the altar and lay down his 
grief in the midst of the congregation and seek help from 
the entire company of the spiritual body; just as when a 
citizen whose property has suffered injury or misfortune 
at the hands of his enemies makes complaint to his town 
council and fellow citizens and asks them for help. There- 
fore the immeasurable grace and mercy of God are given 
us in this sacrament, that we may there lay down all misery 
and tribulation and put it on the congregation and especial- 
ly on Christ, and may joyfully strengthen and comfort our- 
selves...’ 96 . 

In such a fellowship no class distinction should exist be- 
tween clergy and the congregation. Thus everyone ought to 
be permitted to partake of the wine as well as the bread. 
Christ had distributed both elements, and the early church 
administered it in the same way according to I Cor. X1I:26. 
On the other hand, the Catholic Church withheld the wine 
from the congregation. This Luther felt was wrong, but 
he did not advise congregations to be forced to change this 
practice against their will, for in so doing, this would em- 
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phasize the form of the sacrament, which in itself is 
secondary. Luther said, 
“This have I frequently done; if people from another 
principality came to me and asked me what attitude they 
should take on this point, I have asked them whether they 
were convinced that God’s Word and the truth demanded 
the use of the two kinds, and not of the one. If they waiv- 
ered, and wanted first to ask me and learn from me, I was 
not willing to advise them to take it in the two kinds, but dis- 
missed them and told them to learn to become sure of the 
truth.7 27 
Luther was always desirous of granting freedom in every- 
thing possible. If one acted legalistically or gave regula- 
tions, eventually, these might be thought essential and thus 
mislead others concerning the true nature and purpose of 
the Lord’s Supper. After giving his views he added, “This 
is the way we think about the Mass, but at the same time 
taking care in all such matters lest we make binding things 
which are free, or compel those to sin who either would do 
some other thing or omit certain things; only let them keep 
the Words of Consecration uncorrupted, and let them do 
this in faith.” 8 
With the exception of the words of consecration he said 
everything else could be changed at will. 9° 

He even granted to all Christians the right to administer 
the Lord’s Supper as everyone is a priest. 
“All such, then wherever they may be are true priests, 
observe the mass aright and also obtain by it what they 
desire. For faith must do everything. It alone is the true 
priestly office and permits no one else to take its place. 
Therefore all Christians are priests; the men priests, the 
women priestesses, be they young or old, masters or serv- 
ants, mistresses or maids, learned and unlearned.” 1° 
But for the sake of order, Luther later stated it might be 
preferable to have only the clergy distribute the elements. 
He also recommended that a notification of intention to 
commune be given to the pastor. During this interview the 
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pastor and the communicant might discuss the communi- 
cant’s faith but this procedure was not obligatory. Like- 
wise one could observe a period of fasting or prayer before 
receiving the Lord’s Supper but this was also optional. 
Even taking the Lord’s Supper itself ought not to be re- 
quired for it should be received only when a person was 
spiritually hungry for it. 

“We are not always fit for it; today I have the grace, and 
am fit for it, but not tomorrow, yea, it may be that for six 
months I have no desire or fitness for it.’ 1° 

To be available however when desired, Luther suggested it 
be offered every Sunday. 

Intellectual understanding of the Lord’s Supper, though 
important to Luther, was secondary to a sincere conviction 
God will forgive one’s sins. Its efficacy does not rest on 
understanding its various ramifications, but on God’s mercy. 
When a Lutheran approaches the altar he senses he is in 
the presence of something Holy, and only a thin veil sepa- 
rates him from God. 


BAPTISM 


Certain questions persistently arise whenever baptism 
is discussed. These usually include such as: What purpose 
does it serve? Is baptism necessary for salvation? Is faith 
a requirement? Should infants be baptized? What mode 
should be used? These same kinds of questions were asked 
of Luther and so we will now turn to his answers. 


Luther never thought for a moment he was introducing 
a new kind of baptism but he recognized as valid that given 
by all churches, for there is only one baptism and one 
Church. To support this contention he did not alter the 
ancient liturgical form used by the Catholic Church. He 
said, 
«1 allow it to remain quite as it was, in order that they do 
not complain that I want to institute a new baptism, and 
criticize those who were baptized in the past as persons 
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not properly baptized. For as I have said, there is not much 
value in human additions; the important thing is to be 
concerned about the baptism itself, together with God’s 
Word, proper faith and earnest prayer.” 1° 

Luther, however, looked on baptism in a different way 
than did the Catholic Church or the sects. He saw it as a 
“mask” or channel through which God’s forgiveness of 
sins is made concrete and personalized for its recipients. 
It is a symbol of being brought under the gospel. God’s 
Word alone makes it effective and it applies only to those 
whom God chooses. Luther’s interpretation of the nature 
of this sacrament rested upon his conviction that God’s 
grace is totally undeserved by man and no one has any part 
in the fact he receives it. 

Baptism is God acting towards man—not man doing 
something to secure God’s blessing. He said, “beware of 
dividing baptism in such a way as to ascribe the outward 
part to man and the inward part to God. Ascribe both to 
God alone.” 1% Luther rejected the doctrine that baptism 
is a good work which God rewards by bestowing regenera- 
tion or a spiritual rebirth upon the one receiving it. He 
believed God regenerates whomsoever He wills, with or 
without baptism. 


Baptism is a symbol of God’s forgiveness which all men 
need and which He gives to his children throughout their 
life. Baptism never needs repeating. It is a symbol of what 
God is constantly doing. A distinction, however, should be 
made between forgiveness and the removal of sin. Sin, and 
the inclination to sin remains. But baptism primarily marks 
the beginning of the process of drowning sin. Luther re- 
pudiated the scholastic doctrine of original sin, i.e., that the 
sin we inherit from our ancestors is eradicated in baptism. 
Through his own experience and the study of scripture, he 
was convinced man is inclined to do evil as long as he lives. 
Baptism merely begins the struggle against sin. 

“So original sin remains in Christians until they die, yet 
itself is mortified and continually dying. Its head is crushed 
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in pieces, so that it cannot condemn us.” 14 

“The sacrament, or sign, of baptism is quickly over, as we 
plainly see. But the thing it signifies, viz., the spiritual 
baptism, the drowning of sin, lasts as long as we live, and 
is completed only in death. Then it is that man is com- 
pletely sunk in baptism, and that thing comes to pass which 
baptism signifies.”’ 1°5 

“He who denies that after baptism sin remains in every 
child, tramples upon Christ and St. Paul.’ 1° 

After baptism the power of sin is broken. The serpent 
is bruised but dregs and remnants remain which we must 
constantly attempt to destroy; however, the sinner is now 
under God’s mercy instead of the law. 

Luther believed if the true meaning of baptism were 
known, Christians would cherish it and recognize they can 
receive benefits from it throughout their life. Although a 
person frequently falls into sin, he can always return to his 
baptism for reassurance of God’s forgiveness. Our baptism 
is thus a daily reminder of God’s goodness. “‘The Christian 
life is nothing else but a daily baptism, once begun and daily 
continued.” 1°7 Luther explained, that the ship of our bap- 
tism never goes down. If we fall out of the ship, there it is, 
ready for our return.!°8 
By daily recalling it—one can constantly receive new 
strength. ‘For in it he has a shield against all assaults of the 
enemy, an answer to the sins that disturb his conscience, 
an antidote for the dread of death and judgment, and a 
comfort in every temptation—namely this one truth—and 
he can say, ‘God is faithful that promised, whose sign I 
have received in my baptism. If God be for me, who is 
against me?’ ”’ 109 

On the other hand the Catholic Church gave baptism only 
temporary worth, as they taught the first mortal sin com- 
mitted after baptism placed a person’s salvation in jeop- 
ardy. He must then employ additional rites and sacraments 
to regain his standing with God. 

Historically, baptism was the rite marking the entrance 
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of an individual into the visible church. The visible church, 
believed Luther, must necessarily include within its fold 
those who are saved and those who are lost, for no one can 
first determine God’s elect, and then exclude the others. A 
person may be baptized and be given faith, or he may not 
receive it depending on God’s will. He who is given faith 
is a member not only of the organization called the church, 
but also of the true communion of saints. 

In answer to the second question, Is baptism necessary 
for salvation? Luther answered, “No.” One is justified by 
faith alone. God’s Word alone is necessary for salvation 
regardless of whether it be connected with baptism or not. 
Baptism is effective solely because God’s Word is associated 
with it and God has chosen to use it as a means for bestow- 
ing His forgiveness of sins, but God may. love his children 
and forgive them before they are baptized. Baptism is not 
a means of persuading God to accept a person as his child. 
God’s love is a characteristic within Himself—and is not 
dependent on any act of man. The ceremony does not give 
salvation but faith does, which is a gift from God. 

Luther declared, “Thus Christ says, ‘He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved; he that believeth not shall 
be damned.’ He shows us in his word that faith is so neces- 
sary a part of the sacrament that it can save even without 
this sacrament; for which reason He did not see fit to say: 
‘He that believeth not, and is not baptized.’. . .”’ 11° 

“A just man shall live, not from the sacraments, but 
from faith. For not the sacraments but faith at the sacra- 
ment quickens and justifies. Where there is no faith, bap- 
tism is of no avail; for not baptism but faith at baptism 
saves.” 111 

Because of Luther’s emphasis on faith, one may next ask, 
“What part does faith have in baptism?” Luther considered 
faith as an essential factor in the sacraments. In relation to 
baptism this faith ought not to rest upon the belief that the 
bavtismal ceremony had some magical efficacy, but on God’s 
Word connected with it, namely, that He will wash away 
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man’s sins. Adults obviously can have faith when baptized, 
but a problem arises concerning infant baptism. Luther 
favored infant baptism but was confronted with the ques- 
tion, “‘How can infants have faith?” 

At various times, Luther gave different answers to the 
relationship of faith to infant baptism. At first he pointed 
out the social implications of baptism. Since baptism is the 
way by which a person joins the church, he suggested the 
Christian congregation’s common faith and its promise to 
care for the spiritual nurture of the child, provided the 
necessary elements for the child’s growth in the Christian 
faith. 

“... Infants are aided by the faith of others; namely, 
those who bring them to baptism .. . Even so the infant is 
changed, cleansed and renewed by impoured faith, through 
the prayer of the Church that presents it for baptism, and 
believes, to which prayer all things are possible.” 112 

Luther later argued that the faith of no one, neither of 
the sponsors, nor of the church avails more than simply to 
present the child for baptism. No one can be saved by the 
faith of another. Thus the Large Catechism declares: 
“We bring the child in the purpose and hope that it may 
believe and we pray that God may grant it faith: but we do 
not baptize it upon that, but solely upon the command of 
God.” 118 

God’s Word or His command was later emphasized. The 
command to baptize should be obeyed. This was the pre- 
requisite for baptism rather than faith. Even as the Word 
of God is able to change the heart of a wicked man, no less 
deaf and incapable to choose right than a child, so God 
may work within a child and start the work of his grace. 
Luther said, 

“Tell me: Which is greater, the Word of God or faith? Is 
not the Word of God the greater? For the Word does not 
depend upon faith, but it is faith that is dependent on God’s 
Word.” 114 

In fact, to require understanding as a prerequisite for bap- 
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tism is a very uncertain basis for determining who should 
receive baptism. 

“The man who bases his baptism on his faith, is not only 
uncertain, but he is a godless and hypocritical Christian ; 
for he puts his trust in what is not his own, viz; it is a gift 
which God has given him,—and not alone in the Word of 
God; just as another builds upon his strength, wisdom, 
power, holiness, which nevertheless are gifts which God 
has given us.” 115 

Actually for Luther, faith did not involve comprehending 
or accepting certain intellectual concepts but was an act 
of God. It was God working in us. 

In speaking of the Anabaptists who denounced infant bap- 
tism, Luther said, ‘“‘The anabaptists pretend that children, 
not as yet having reason, ought not to receive baptism. I 
answer: That reason in no way contributes to faith. Nay, 
in that children are destitute of reason they are the more 
fit and proper recipients of baptism. For reason is the 
greatest enemy that faith has: it never comes to the aid of 
spiritual things, but—more frequently than not—struggles 
against the Divine Word, treating with contempt all that 
emanates from God. If God can communicate the Holy 
Ghost to grown persons, he can, a fortiori communicate it 
to young children. Faith comes of the Word of God, when 
this is heard; little children hear that Word when they 
receive baptism, and therewith they receive also faith.” 11% 
Though no faith may exist in an infant at the time of his 
baptism, nevertheless, his baptism is valid. The child is 
brought with the prayer and hope he will believe. This is 
all that man on his part can do. Luther used as an illustra- 
tion: Should a maiden at the time of marriage not love her 
husband, but learns to do so two years later, she is not then 
required to undergo a new betrothal nor a new marriage 
ceremony, as the previous covenant was sufficient. In the 
eyes of God the difference between the definite moment of 
baptism and the indefinite moment of maturity has no real 
significance. 
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Infant baptism is actually the best symbol that grace 
comes as the unmerited gift of God, for no infant has done 
any good work, nor met any requirements, nor has any right 
to make any claims upon God because of his faith. 

Concerning the mode of baptism, Luther preferred im- 

mersion. 
He wrote, “I wish that those to be baptized were entirely 
sunk in water: not that I think it necessary, but that of 
so perfect and complete a thing, there should be also an 
equally complete and perfect sign.’ 117 

Luther permitted baptism to be administered by any 
member of the church in cases of emergency as all Chris- 
tians are priests. 

Baptism thus serves a key role in the life of a Christian 
as a testament or a concrete symbol, that God’s grace is 
given individually to each of his children, and that He con- 
stantly washes away guilt so one may begin each day anew. 


RITES AND CEREMONIES 


Believing man is justified by God’s grace alone, Luther 
looked upon all rites and ceremonies as adiaphora which 
could be used whenever they prove edifying, or discontinued 
as the situation seemed to indicate. Every congregation 
could determine its own procedure concerning practices, 
rites, ceremonies and forms. 


Luther discouraged undue emphasis upon all externals 
such as observing special days, i.e. Easter, Pentecost, Sun- 
day or Friday. Preaching, and the administration of the 
sacraments are possible in a church with lights, altars, 
candles, bells, and elaborate liturgies or in a house without 
them. If worship cannot be held on Sunday or at any special 
hour, then another day or another hour should be chosen. 

“For these things are entirely external, and so far as 
times and places and persons are concerned, they can be 
regulated altogether by reason and are completely subject 
to it?’)118 
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Luther always recommended moderation. “So in these 
matters, too, everything should be done peacefully and in 
order and yet it should all be free and subject to change, 
if times and persons or other circumstances demand; then 
the crowd follows along harmoniously. For, as has been 
said, these things make no Christian either more holy or 
more unholy.” 119 

He explained more fully. “These outward, free things we 
should regard as the baptismal shirt or cloth in which a 
child is wrapped for baptism. The child is not baptized or 
made holy by the shirt or cloth, but by the baptism, and yet 
reason tells us to wrap it in the cloth. If the cloth is soiled 
or torn, we take something else, and wash the child without 
the aid of cloth or shirt; only we must observe moderation 
and not take too many shirts or cloths, so that the child is 
smothered. Thus in ceremonies also there should be modera- 
tion, so that they do not become a burden and a task, but 
remain so light that they are not felt...” 12° 
Luther never wished to abolish ceremonies indiscriminately 
as the zealots did at Wittenberg. If some rite strengthened 
the religious life of a member of the church, then through 
love for him it should be retained, but in turn it ought not 
be made obligatory upon those who objected to it. Few 
individuals have encouraged such diversity of practice or 
allowed such complete freedom as Luther. 


Penance 


Penance was held in high regard by Luther as a means 
of personalizing God’s forgiveness. During his monastic 
days when he went to confession he was frequently dis- 
appointed with its results, but occasionally Staupitz proved 
very helpful. During the early years of the Reformation 
Luther thought penance might qualify as a sacrament. 
After he decided it did not, he still desired to retain it. 
Penance is closely associated with the forgiveness of sins 
which lies at the very heart of the Christian faith and 
message. Had not Christ urged his hearers to repent? The 
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apostle James advised, “Confess your faults one to an- 
other.” (James 5:6) 

During the Middle Ages the confession of sins was 
systematized by the church into a sacrament called Penance 
with three clearly defined divisions: first, confession. The 
church required everyone to confess all his mortal or dead- 
ly sins to a priest. This act was valued as a good work or 
a way to acquire merit. True sorrow or contrition was 
not demanded for confession, but a sorrow based on fear 
of hell, called attrition, was acceptable. Second, the priest 
then pronounced the forgiveness of sins, usually called the 
“absolution.” Third, “satisfaction” was necessary or the 
performance of some good work designated by the priest. 
Through it, one paid or “satisfied” the church, which repre- 
sented God, for the sins committed. Purchasing an indul- 
gence was one of the ways to give “satisfaction.” 

In his 95 theses Luther attacked the abuses he found in 
the Catholic practice of Penance. Its acceptance of attrition, 
he thought, minimized the gravity of sin. By falsely count- 
ing confession a good work, the church also minimized the 
role of Christ and the fact God’s forgiveness of sins is abso- 
lutely unmerited. No one can offer even his sorrow to gain 
forgiveness, because God Himself is the cause of the sorrow 
within man’s heart. 

Luther regarded the practice of requiring satisfaction 
highly dangerous, for this has already been done, and can 
only be done by Christ. Man is able to satisfy only the de- 
mands the church imposes upon him, and these cannot 
affect or alter eternal guilt. 

In the Roman confessionals, sins are judged individually. 
The priest weighs each one and imposes a penalty accord- 
ing to its gravity. No unconfessed sin is forgiven. Luther 
centered his attention on the sinner, rather than on his sins. 
He thought it was utterly useless to catalogue and classify 
sins. God forgives the sinner no matter what his sins 
may be. 

Although this sacrament was commercialized and mis- 
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used during the Middle Ages, Luther felt much good re- 
mained in penance. History and his own experience proved 
to him the value of confessing one’s sins to a fellow Chris- 
tian. No one could question the need of confessing one’s 
sins to God in prayer, and to the neighbor against whom 
he has sinned, but confession to a “brother” may be equally 
of value. Luther received a new peace of soul whén he con- 
fessed his sins to a true Christian. A fellow Christian was 
able to individualize God’s promises of forgiveness through 
assuring him these personally applied to him as a sinner. 

“Of private confession, which is now observed, I am 
heartily in favor, even though it cannot be proved from the 
Scriptures; it is useful and necessary, nor would I have it 
abolished—nay, I rejoice that it exists in the Church of 
Christ, for it is a cure without an equal for distressed con- 
sciences. For when we have laid bare our conscience to our 
brother and privately made known to him the evil that 
lurked within, we receive from our brother’s lips the word 
of comfort spoken by God himself; and if we accept it in 
faith, we find peace in the mercy of God speaking to us 
through our brother.” 121 

“‘And for this (the consolation and strength it affords) 
I myself stand most in need of Confession, and neither will 
nor can do without it; for it has given me, and still gives 
me daily, great comfort when I am sad and in trouble. But 
the fanatics because they trust in themselves and are un- 
acquainted with sadness, are ready to despise this medicine 
and solace.” 12? 

When something special oppresses us, worries us, or 
gives us no rest, or when we find ourselves halting in our 
faith, or tempted by Satan, Luther advised complaining of 
this to a brother and seeking counsel, consolation, and 
strength. 123 God can speak to us through our brother’s 
voice to assure us of His grace. God using our neighbor as 
a mask, gives to him the power of the keys to be used on 
our behalf to assure us of His forgiveness. Though it is 
difficult to admit our faults to another person, this is a 
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beneficial experience. 

‘“‘What harm is there, if he humbles himself a little before 
his neighbor, puts himself to shame, looks for a word of 
comfort from him, and takes it to himself and believes it, 
as if he heard it from God himself, as we read in Matthew 
xviii, ‘If two of you shall agree as touching anything that 
they shall ask, it shall be done for them.” 124 

Luther meant by the term “brother” any Christian. 

“Tf all baptism and all masses are equally valid, wherever 
and by whomever they are administered, then the absolu- 
tion also is equally valid wherever and by whomever it is 
administered.” 125 

He preferred however, confession to be given to a recog- 
nized pastor of a church whenever a sin was public or 
notorious.!76 

Luther offered several suggestions concerning the proper 
use of confession. A person should first admit his sins to 
God, and then with faith in the promises of God and in the 
words of Christ to St. Peter, ‘‘Whatsoever sins thou shalt 
loose shall be loosed,” go and confess to a brother. He should 
go believing the priest’s or brother’s absolution is a verdict 
of God and not of the brother. He ought not to trust that 
God will forgive him because he regrets he has sinned, but 
should trust in God’s goodness alone, for, 

*“*,..no one can say without presumption that he is truly con- 
trite ... Nay, since all the saints still have sin and evil within 
them, it is impossible for anyone to have such contrition as 
will be sufficient in God’s judgment... ” 177 

“God’s promise in the sacrament is sure, our contrition is 
never sure; therefore He would have us build not on our 
unsure contrition, but on His sure promise, so that we may 
be able to stand fast in every time of trouble.” 178 

He advised only sins in violation of the ten commandments 
be confessed. A distinction should be made between God’s 
laws and those made by man. Should infractions of church 
laws, regulations, etc., be included, confession might be re- 
duced to treating trivialities and lose its seriousness. Nor 
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ought one be expected to confess sins he does not remember. 
“Bring to confession only those sins that occur to thee, and 
say: I am so frail and fallen that I need consolation and 
good counsel. For thee confession should be brief ... No 
one, therefore should be troubled even though he have for- 
gotten his sins. If they be forgotten they are none the less 
forgiven. For what God considers, is not how thou hast 
confessed but his Word and how thou hast believed.” 179 
Though Luther himself received comfort from private 
confession, he refused to make it compulsory. He wrote: 
“Therefore, as I have said, I will not let this private con- 
fession be taken from me. Yet I would force no one to it, 
but leave the matter to every one’s free will.” 19° 
Should a person prefer to confess only to God even before 
receiving the Lord’s Supper, he is at liberty to do so. But 
in so doing he would lose, at least partially, a sense of one- 
ness with the Christian community. The Lutheran Church 
practiced private confession for several decades, but grad- 
ually it disappeared in most provinces, as Pietism, Rational- 
ism, and the Reformed Church were opposed to it. Thus a 
change occurred, even though the Lutheran creeds advocated 
its retention. The Lutheran Church has generally replaced 
private confession with public confession, incorporating it 
in the liturgy of the Sunday morning services. Luther, how- 
ever, was of the opinion that a pastor’s pronouncement of 
absolution to an entire congregation was conditional on 
whether the participants had faith, but was unconditional 
in private confession, for a pastor then had an opportunity 
to learn whether the penitent truly trusted in God’s Word. 
The pastor received the right to give such an unconditional 
absolution from Christ, who gave the keys to the kingdom 
to his church. Luther never intended to weaken the church’s 
function in the forgiveness of sins, but felt this authority 
rested in the congregation as a whole rather than in the 
hierarchy. Whoever pronounces the absolution, be he a 
pastor or a layman, is serving as a member of the church. 
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Confirmation 


The Catholic Church teaches “Confirmation is a sacra- 
ment in which the Holy Ghost is given to those who are 
already baptized in order to make them strong and perfect 
Christians and soldiers of Jesus Christ.” 1%! 

After Luther had studied the nature and background of 
confirmation he concluded it was not a sacrament; for 
neither God or Christ instituted it, nor is there any promise 
in scripture stating it conveys God’s grace. On the other 
hand, he thought confirmation could be retained as a 
churchly rite when rightly understood. 

This rite was not commonly practiced by the Protestant 
churches during the lifetime of Luther. Children were in- 
structed in their homes by their father, and then had a 
private examination in the pastor’s study before their first 
communion, but no public service was held. Confirmation 
did not become a popular ceremony until almost two hun- 
dred years later during the era of the Pietists who empha- 
sized personal conversion. Confirmation was then reintro- 
duced as the occasion when young people were to make a 
public decision to accept God. This practice, however, went 
contrary to Luther’s views, for he thought God does the 
choosing, not man. 

Luther considered baptism as a complete sacrament in 
itself. Confirmation cannot add anything to it nor bestow 
any additional grace. A person enters the Christian fellow- 
ship through baptism, and it alone should give one the 
privilege to participate in the Lord’s Supper. A period of 
instruction is of value before assuming adult responsibili- 
ties in the church, but the rite and term “confirmation” can 
easily give false impressions concerning man’s role in 
salvation. 

Today, confirmation is highly regarded in the Lutheran 
Church as the way for young people to enter adult member- 
ship in the church and it is generally a prerequisite for re- 
ceiving the Lord’s Supper. 
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Ordination 


Ordination or Holy Orders is the basic sacrament in the 
Catholic Church. The authority of its hierarchy rests upon 
the claim that this rite places its clergy in an unbroken line 
of succession reaching back to Peter. Through it a candidate 
enters the priesthood, receives the power of the keys, and 
may serve as a mediator between God and his congregation. 
Holy Orders is said to bestow upon a person an indelible 
character setting him apart from all other Christians. This 
remains throughout his life. He is always a priest whether 
he serves as one or not. 

The Reformers did not regard ordination as a sacrament, 
for no scriptural promise of grace is connected with it, nor 
does it bestow any unique character upon its recipient. 
Ordination, according to Luther, is simply an act of a con- 
gregation setting aside one of its members to be a full-time 
pastor. Ordination will be considered in more detail in con- 
nection with the nature of the church. 


Extreme Unction 


Extreme Unction is a sacrament in the Catholic Church 
administered by a priest to a person at the point of death. 
It is said to bring about the forgiveness of all sins. A priest 
may administer it to one already unconscious, or even pro- 
nounced dead by a physician. This sacrament is supposedly 
based on the words of St. James: 

“Is any man sick among you? Let him call for the elders 
of the church; and let them pray over him, anointing him 
with oil in the name of the Lord: And the prayer of faith 
shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise him up, and if 
he have committed sins, they shall be forgiven him.” 
(James 5:14,15) 

Luther pointed out that the elders of the congregation were 
called together and prayed for the sick. It was not a priestly 
function. Likewise it was originally a procedure for re- 
storing health, and was not a preparation for dying. The 
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Eastern Catholic Church, on the other hand, has preserved 
its original intention. The heart of such a rite, Luther said, 
should be the prayer of faith. 

“Now I do not condemn this our sacrament of extreme 
unction, but I firmly deny that it is what the Apostle James 
prescribes; for his unction agrees with ours in neither 
form, use, power, nor purpose. Nevertheless we shall number 
it among those sacraments which we have instituted, such 
as the blessing and sprinkling of salt and holy water. For 
we cannot deny that every creature is sanctified by the word 
and by prayer, as the Apostle Paul teaches us. We do not 
deny, therefore, that forgiveness of sins and peace are 
granted through extreme unction; not because it is a sacra- 
ment divinely instituted, but because he who receives it 
believes that these blessings are granted to him.” 15? 
Today, the use of extreme unction is almost unknown in 
the Lutheran church as it is too easily perverted into a 
magical ex opera operatum ceremony. Almost universally 
the Lord’s Supper is given to comfort those who are ill or 
dying, for the place of faith is more obvious in that sacra- 
ment. 


Marriage 


The sacrament of marriage will be discussed under the 
title of Family, but briefly Luther taught, 
“Furthermore since marriage existed from the beginning of 
the world and is still found among unbelievers, it cannot 
possibly be called a sacrament of the New Law and the ex- 
clusive possession of the Church.” 188 


SCRIPTURE 


The Bible was practically a closed book during the Middle 
Ages. It was legally written only in Latin, almost an un- 
known language for the average person. Wycliff and Huss 
had labored to translate the Bible into the vernacular, but 
were condemned as heretics. The church decreed that any- 
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one who made or read such a translation did so at the 
danger of losing his life; as the church feared laymen might 
draw dangerous conclusions should they be given an oppor- 
tunity to read it. The Bible however was taught in theologi- 
cal schools and the clergy were permitted to study it. When 
the Rennaisance arrived in Germany a new interest in the 
scriptures appeared. A fruit of this movement was Eras- 
mus’ famous edition of the Greek New Testament in 1516. 
The Reformation owes much to this scholarly work. 

Luther, one of the greatest Biblical scholars of his cen- 
tury, was appointed Professor of the Scriptures at Witten- 
berg in 1512, and for over thirty years continued to lecture 
exclusively in this field. Within the scriptures he found the 
answer to his quest for peace and the source for strength 
midst his struggles. From Luther’s point of view, no other 
book could ever be compared to the Bible. Twice a year for 
the greater part of his life he read it through minutely. 
He learned and digested it to such an extent he was without 
a rival in this field, and as he read it, he always listened for 
God’s voice which he considered an authoritative command. 

As Luther read the Bible he was amazed to discover the 
great number of practices within the church without scrip- 
tural foundation, and that some even opposed the spirit of 
the Gospel. Determined to correct these errors and restore 
the purity of the church, the Reformation was launched 
with the Bible as the norm for judging doctrine and prac- 
tice. But Luther did not do as the zealots or the reformed 
theologians who sought to ban everything not specifically 
recorded in scripture. He knew a complete restoration of 
the early church was not only impossible, but inadvisable, 
for some practices adopted by the church during the pre- 
vious fifteen hundred years had enriched worship and 
nurtured the spiritual life of believers. Luther criticized 
only that which went contrary to the spirit of the New 
Testament. 

Luther saw the Bible as one of the chief ‘““masks” through 
which God’s Word, or Christ, can be seen or known by man. 
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Not everyone sees God behind this mask, but he who has 
faith can find Christ within it. Solely because of Christ, 
because His incarnation, life, message and death are re- 
corded in it, is this book of supreme worth. Its message 
cannot be equated with its words, whether written on stone 
or on paper. Its message is a person, Christ himself, or the 
good news about him preached by the apostles for many 
years before it was put down in writing. In fact, Christ 
never gave a command it should be written. 
“For in the New Testament the preaching must be done 
orally with the living voice publicly, and must bring forth 
faith into speech and hearing what was before hidden in 
the letters... Christ himself did not write His doctrine, 
as Moses did, but gave it orally, also orally commanded to 
do it, and gave no command to write it.” 134 
Obviously the Old Testament being law, needed to be 
written, but the New Testament was a proclamation— 
something to be preached. Eventually however, it was 
written simply because the apostles, 
“foresaw all that was to come and now has come to pass, 
and knew that if it were contained only in men’s heads, 
wild and fearful disorder and confusion, and many various 
interpretations, fancies and doctrines would arise in the 
Church, which could be prevented and from which the 
plain man could be protected only by committing the New 
Testament to writing and language.” 135 

Luther evaluated the worth of the various books in the 
Bible by the degree they revealed Christ. He found Christ 
within the Old as well as the New Testament. In Genesis 
were many references he felt referred to Christ, even going 
so far as to believe Adam and Eve were justified by faith 
in Christ. 136 Concerning Abraham, he wrote: 
“Hereof it followeth that the blessing and faith of Abraham 
is the same that ours is; that Abraham’s Christ is our 
Christ: that Christ died as well for the sins of Abraham as 
for us.” 187 
The Mosaic law points out man’s failures and the need for 
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God’s grace. The prophets pointed forward to the promised 
Messiah. Of them he wrote: “they proclaim and bear witness 
to the kingdom of Christ, in which we now live, and in which 
all believers in Christ have heretofore lived and will live until 
the end of the world.” 188 He said that the Psalter “ought to 
be a dear and beloved book, if only because it promises 
Christ’s death and resurrection so clearly.’ 129 In fact, he 
explained, ‘‘Undeniably the entire Scriptures point only to 
Christ.” 14° 
“Here [in the Bible] you find the swaddling cloth and the 
manger in which Christ lies, and to which the angel directed 
the shepherds. Rude and unpretentious is the swaddling 
cloth, but precious is the treasure, Christ, which lies 
therein.” 141 

In Christ alone can be found the unity within the Scrip- 
tures. Luther once said, “Scripture is the servant of Christ, 
he who has Christ by faith does with the servant as he likes, 
uses her or dismisses her at his option.” 14? 
Thus when opponents attacked Luther by quoting scripture 
against him, he weighed the scripture in the light of the 
purpose and spirit of Christ. He wrote: 
“Wherefore if he [Christ] be the price of my redemption, 
if he be made sin and malediction, that he might justify and 
bless me; I care not if thou bring a thousand places of the 
Scripture for the righteousness of works against the right- 
eousness of faith, and cry out ever so much that the Scrip- 
tures are against me... See therefore how thou canst re- 
concile the Scripture, which thou sayest is against my 
doctrine. As for me, I will stick to the Author and Lord of 
the Scripture.” 143 
By following this procedure Luther originated a new 
principle for interpreting the Bible; namely, that it should 
be understood in the light of its primary purpose, which for 
Luther was to present Christ. 

Since we learn of Christ through scripture, the question 
arises, Is this revelation trustworthy? Out of this question 
many additional ones arise. Do all the books within it merit 
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this honor? Should any of them have been omitted? How 
were they chosen? Are they of equal value? Historically, 
this problem was a debatable one during the first three 
centuries of the Christian era. During this period the 
church was bringing together the early Christian writings 
and was deciding which of them should be included or ex- 
cluded from the New Testament. For centuries the value of 
several of these books was seriously questioned. It was not 
until 897 A.D. at the Council at Carthage that the present 
order and number of books in the Bible were finally deter- 
mined. Luther, however did not believe the conclusions of 
this Council should necessarily be considered infallible, as 
the church had erred on other occasions. He concluded the 
authority of a book must rest upon its “inner” argument as 
much or more than upon any approval it might have re- 
ceived by this council. Its inner argument, he defined as the 
nature and quality of its revelation of Christ. He wrote: 
“What does not teach Christ is not apostolic, even though 
St. Peter or St. Paul taught it; again, what preaches 
Christ would be apostolic even though Judas, Annas, Pilate, 
and Herod did it.” 144 
*fAll the genuine sacred books agree in this, that all of them 
preach Christ and deal with Him. That is the true test, by 
which to judge all books, when we see whether they deal 
with Christ or not...” 145 

For many years the church had doubted whether James, 
Hebrews, Jude, and Revelation belonged in the New Testa- 
ment scriptures. Luther decided the church may have erred 
in including these, for he found misleading errors within 
them. He especially disparaged the epistle of James as its 
authorship was in doubt and its spirit seemed to conflict 
with St. Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith. Luther 
asserted it was probably written by some Jew who had 
never really known Christ intimately. In personal conver- 
sation he was even more outspoken in his criticism of it. 1*° 
In Hebrews, he said, a hard knot exists, “in the fact that 
in chapters vi and x it flatly denies and forbids to sinners re- 
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pentance after baptism, and in chapter xii, it says that 
Esau sought repentance and did not find it.’ 147 

Concerning Revelation, he said, “I miss more than one thing 
in this book and this makes me hold it to be neither apostolic 
nor prophetic... And so I think of it almost as I do of the 
Fourth Book of Esdras, and can nohow detect that the Holy 
Spirit produced it.” 148 

In his own translation of the New Testament Luther there- 
fore relegated these four books to the status of an appendix 
and this order has been retained in the German Bible until 
the present time. 

On the other hand, Luther cherished most highly the 
books portraying God’s unmerited grace as revealed by 
Christ. By this standard he arranged them as follows: 
“From all this you can now judge all the books and decide 
among them which are the best. John’s Gospel and St. 
Paul’s Epistles, especially that to the Romans, and St. 
Peter’s first Epistle are true kernel and marrow of all the 
books . .. John’s Gospel is the one, tender, true chief Gos- 
pel, far, far to be preferred to the other three...” 149 
While of Romans he wrote: ‘‘This epistle is really the chief 
part of the New Testament and the very purest Gospel, and 
is worthy not only that every Christian should know it 
word for word, by heart, but occupy himself with it every 
day, as the daily bread of the soul. It can never be read 
and pondered too much, and the more it is dealt with the 
more precious it becomes, and the better it tastes.”’ 1>° 

As a Biblical scholar, Luther was to become the father 
of a new method for studying and understanding scripture. 
The Catholic Church never questioned nor was interested 
in what lay behind Jerome’s translation of the Bible, while 
the Reformed theologians accepted the Bible as a law book 
and considered each of its words as fixed and beyond ques- 
tion. Luther, on the other hand, was determined to go be- 
hind the Bible as it was then known. With this purpose in 
mind he studied Hebrew and Greek to read it as originally 
written. Behind Luther’s approach to Scripture lay a basic 
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honesty with himself, and with the facts of scripture. He 
was determined to learn what the authors of scripture had 
originally intended to say. 

In those days quite a complicated four fold method of 
interpreting the Bible was generally followed. The histori- 
cal and literal approaches were approved but the “‘spiritual’’ 
and ‘allegorical’ methods were more commonly employed. 
The stories in scripture were often used to teach whatever 
lessons or doctrines the church desired with little considera- 
tion of the original intent of scripture. Luther warned 
against this practice, save where scripture itself might 
employ allegory. 

“We must let Aaron be simply Aaron in the ordinary sense, 
except where the Spirit Himself gives a new interpretation, 
which is then a new literal sense, as St. Paul, for instance, 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews makes Aaron to be Christ.” 151 
Luther maintained the church had no right to declare what 
scripture teaches, but scripture was to determine what the 
church should teach. 

“".. we must let the Prophets sit at the desk, while we sit at 
their feet and listen to what they say. It is not for us to 
say what they must hear.” 152 

In rejecting the allegorical method, Luther became the 
pioneer of the so-called historical-grammatical approach to 
scripture which means it must be studied in the light of its 
historical settings and through an analysis of the meaning 
of the words as originally used by the authors. To under- 
stand the Bible, correctly, he said, “it is necessary that one 
know how things were in the land, how matters lay, what 
was in the mind of the people, and what kind of intentions 
they had for or against their neighbors, friends, and ene- 
mies; and especially what attitude they took, in their land, 
to God and the prophet toward His Word and His service. 

“It would be well, also, to know how the lands were 
situated with reference to one another, so that strange, 
unfamiliar words and names might not make reading dis- 
agreeable and understanding dark and hard.” 153 
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Illustrating this method with reference to the law of Moses 
concerning marriage, Luther wrote: 
“The Law of Moses cannot, therefore, be considered com- 
pletely valid for us throughout. For we must consider the 
situation and position of our country, if we want to insti- 
tute or exercise justice and law. Our law and our justice 
was instituted for our country and not for the country and 
situation of Moses, just as Moses’ law was instituted for 
the position and situation of his people and not ours.” 154 

Thus it is futile to quote Bible verses to prove a point, or 
to indulge in a battle using them as weapons unless one 
considers the background and original intent of scripture. 
“I have held that where something was to be proved by the 
Scriptures, the Scriptures quoted must really refer to the 
point of issue, I learn now that it is enough to throw 
many passages together helter-skelter, whether they fit or 
not. If this be the way, then I can easily prove from Scrip- 
tures that beer is better than wine.” 155 

The historical-grammatical method uncovered problems 
within the Bible which Luther had formerly not noticed. As 
one of the best students of the Bible, he reached the con- 
clusion that the Pentateuch, or the first five books, could 
not have been written solely by Moses as had previously 
been maintained. He also observed, 
“Moses writes as the case demands, so that his book is a 
picture and illustration of government and life.” 156 
Concerning the veracity of Chronicles, he reached the con- 
clusion the books of the Kings were a hundred thousand 
times more trustworthy. 157 
Ecclesiastes, he said, ‘“was certainly not written or set down 
by King Solomon with his own hand; but what others heard 
from his lips was put together in this form by the scholars, 
as they admit at the end... ” 158 
“The Song of Solomon, too, has the appearance of a book 
composed by others out of things received from the lips of 
Solomon.” 159 
He likewise reached the conclusion St. Paul could not have 
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been the author of the epistle to the Hebrews. 
Concerning the apparent contradictions in the accounts of 
Christ’s life in the four gospels, he said, 
“If one account in Holy Writ is at variance with another 
and it is impossible to solve the difficulty, just dismiss it 
from your mind... All the evangelists agree on this, that 
Christ died for our sins. But in the accounts of Christ’s 
deeds and miracles they do not observe a uniform order 
and often ignore the proper chronological sequence.” 1% 
The Bible, he advised, should not be taken as inerrant 
scientifically or astronomically. Its stories explain the way 
the events appeared to the authors in their day, rather than 
the way they actually occurred. Someone asked him, 
“Doctor, the Scriptures say that God made two great lights 
and fixed all the stars in the firmament; the astronomers, 
on the other hand, say that the moon is the least and the 
lowest of the stars. Which shall we believe, the authority 
of the Scripture or the demonstrations of astronomy?” 
Luther replied, ““From the theory of eclipses, which is sup- 
ported by accurate demonstration, we are convinced that 
astronomical theories ought not to be rejected. I believe 
therefore that Moses spoke according to our power of com- 
prehension, describing the moon as it seems to us...” 1% 
Luther’s approach to scripture was also unique in that 
he was certain its reliability could be proved by its message. 
Its value and truthfulness could be demonstrated by human 
experience, for in it—one can hear God speaking. But how 
can we be certain whether God or Moses or Paul is speaking 
in some verse?—Only by an inner conviction—when God’s 
“spirit testifies along with our spirit” (Romans 8:16) is 
this revealed. God’s Word carries with it its own validation. 
On the one hand, the Catholic Church maintained the Bible 
was to be believed because the church declared it was true, 
while the Reformed theologians argued the scriptures were 
infallible because they were verbally inspired. But accord- 
ing to Luther, no arbitrary authority nor theory of inspira- 
tion had to be accepted before one could know Christ. The 
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reverse is true. Faith in a living Christ, whom I personally 
know, who gives me peace, points to the Bible which reveals 
his personality, life, and teachings. Faith should rest in the 
eternal living Christ. His Lordship is not dependent on a 
book, but the value of the book is dependent on Him. It is © 
the most precious book man possesses simply because it 
reveals Christ. 

Desiring everyone to have access to the Bible, Luther 
translated it into the language of the people. He was con- 
fident the gospel was so clear and was explained so 
thoroughly within its pages, even a maid could understand 
it correctly. He said, Christ 
“takes from the bishops, theologians, and councils both 
the right and the power to judge doctrine and confers 
them upon all men, and upon all Christians in particular 
... Bishops, Popes, theologians, and everyone else have the 
power to teach; but the sheep are to judge whether what 
they teach is the voice of Christ or the voice of strang- 
ers). 162 
When the zealots and other opponents eventually interpret- 
ed scripture differently than he, he suspected they were 
guilty of an innate perversity. 1% 

Thus the Bible held a unique position in Luther’s thought 
and experience for it revealed Christ, and Christ alone re- 
veals that God forgives sinners. 


THE CHURCH 


At the beginning of the Reformation the most serious 
issue confronting the Reformers dealt with the authority 
of the church. If the church were truly infallible as it 
claimed, necessarily it should be obeyed, and it would be 
futile and sinful to oppose it. At the Leipsig debate, Eck 
quoted decisions of councils and Popes against Luther’s 
position to force him either to admit he was wrong, or that 
the church erred. Luther finally chose the latter alternative 
and thus challenged the church’s authority. This deduction 
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automatically made him a heretic and worthy of death. 

What authority does the church have? Behind this ques- 
tion lay the more fundamental ones, Why does the Church 
exist? What is its nature? What is the role of the clergy? 
The Roman Catholic Church’s position was stated in a 
decree of Pope Boniface VIII, in 1302, which declared that 
the Pope was the supreme head of the world both politically 
and religiously. This tremendous claim rested in theory on 
two statements, one undergirding its civil power, and the 
other its religious authority. 

The church’s civil power was based to a considerable 
degree upon the so-called Donation of Constantine, sup- 
posedly the final will and testament of Emperor Constan- 
tine, bequeathing the Roman Empire to the Church. This 
document was proved to be a forgery. 

Luther likewise challenged the church’s assumption of 
political supremacy through an analysis of the purpose 
and nature of both the church and state. He argued God 
gave to the church the distinctive responsibility of preach- 
ing the gospel of love and forgiveness; and to the civil 
government, the duty of administering justice and law. 
Each received its own task and, should either one transgress 
into the jurisdiction of the other, it is no longer fulfilling 
God’s will. When the church intrudes into the field of civil 
government and becomes occupied with law its unique 
message becomes confused and compromised. If, on the 
other hand, the state controls the church, the church like- 
wise suffers. He said, “The two governments should not be 
intermingled to the end of the world as was the case with the 
Jewish nation in Old Testament times, but remain divided 
and apart in order that the pure Gospel and the true faith 
may be preserved, for the Kingdom of Christ and the secular 
government are two very different things.” 1° The church 
is in the world, not to rule it, but to bear the cross. 

The religious authority of the clergy was based upon a 
declaration Jesus made to Peter. 

Jesus had asked, ‘‘Who do men say that I, the Son of man, 
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am?” And Simon Peter answered, “Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.” Jesus then blessed him and said, 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church; 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will 
give unto thee the keys to the kingdom of heaven: and 
whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.” (Matthew 16:13-16) 

The Catholic Church interpreted this passage as Christ’s 
bestowal upon Peter of his authority over heaven and hell. 
Christ was making this particular apostle the first Pope, and 
then as the head of the church he was to pass the keys of the 
kingdom down to the Popes who were to succeed him. 

As Luther prepared for the Leipsig debate, he was 
amazed to discover that these contentions could not be sub- 
stantiated by historical research. Nowhere in scripture did 
he find Jesus giving Peter permission to transfer the power 
of the keys to a successor, nor could he find any historical 
record dating back to apostolic times which indicated Peter 
followed such a procedure. In fact, James, the brother of 
the Lord, supplanted Peter as the head of the church during 
Peter’s own lifetime according to Acts XV. Nor was any 
unique power ever bestowed upon Peter, as the power of 
the keys was given equally to all the apostles according to 
John 20:28. Luther said concerning the promise of the keys, 
“These words of Christ [to Peter] are nothing but gracious 
promises, given to the whole church .. . in order that poor 
sinful consciences may find comfort when they are ‘loosed’ 
or absolved by man; and the words apply only to sinful, 
timid, troubled consciences, and are intended to strengthen 
them, if they but believe.’’ 185 

Luther in reading the Greek text of Matthew 16:13-16 
noticed when Jesus stated “on this rock I will build my 
church,” the word “rock” is feminine, while it would have 
been masculine if He had Peter, the man, in mind. Christ 
was probably referring to Peter’s confession that Christ is 
the Son of God, as the rock upon which He would build 
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His church. Wherever men and women have faith similar 
to Peter’s, there is the Church. Luther quoted Christ. 
“My kingdom is not of this world.” This passage makes it 
clear that Christendom is different from all temporal com- 
munities, since it is nothing external ... Christ says even 
more plainly in Luke 17: ‘‘The kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation; neither shall they say, Lo, here, or Lo, 
there; for behold, the kingdom of God is within you...’ 1%6 

Luther clearly perceived the difference between the fellow- 
ship of the early Christians and the church as an organi- 
zation. The brotherhood among the first Christians was not 
an institutional “church” and had no intention of being one. 
The members were bound together by a common faith, a 
spiritual thing, a unity of persons, a communion. It was not 
dependent on a hierarchy, but was a fellowship of believers 
with Christ as its Supreme Ruler. 

“Thereby it is shown that for Christendom there is no 
other head, even upon earth, than Christ, for it has no other 
name than the name of Christ.” 1°7 

Luther argued, “Moreover, if a man were its head here 
below, Christendom would perish as often as the Pope dies. 
For the body cannot live when the head is dead.” 188 

“The Church is spiritual and not a bodily thing, for that 
which one believes is not bodily or visible.’ 1° 

Luther called this spiritual fellowship of believers the “‘in- 
visible” church. By this term he did not mean the Church 
was something intangible, but that it was the true inner 
living fellowship Christians have with Christ and among 
themselves. The church can also be called the “‘Body of 
Christ,” for Christ is incarnated within it. In one sense it 
is his mask, for Christ is hidden behind it and yet con- 
tinues to reveal God to man through it. 

The “invisible” church includes all believers {ei ee 
they may be: the saints in the past, those living now, and 
those yet to come until the end of the world. All are bound 
together with common ideals and purposes. These are the 
Elect. Only God knows who they are, yet, their life and 
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confession indicate to some degree who they might be. 
“Ecclesia, [the Church], however ought to mean the holy 
Christian people, not only of the time of the apostles, who 
are long since dead, but clear to the end of the world, so 
that there is always living on earth a Christian, holy 
people in which Christ lives, works, and reigns for redemp- 
tion, through grace and forgiveness of sins.” 17° 

For Christians to carry on God’s work, and te ~eceive 

His blessings, a “‘visible” church, an organization, a building, 
the preaching of the Word, and the giving of the sacra- 
ments are necessary, but only because of practical con- 
siderations. This visible church is a mask through which 
the communion of saints functions in the world. 
“The church must appear in the world. But it can only 
appear in a mask, a veil, a shell, or some kind of clothes 
which a man can grasp, otherwise it can never be found. 
But such a mask is a married man, somebody in political 
or domestic life, John, Peter, Martin, Amsdorf, etc., yet 
none of them is the Church, which is neither man nor wife, 
Jew or Greek, but Christ alone.” 171 

Without faith, the visible church appears to be but a 
mere assembly of people, a human institution, but with 
faith it is seen as a means through which God is function- 
ing and coming to man. The visible church is not a volun- 
tary gathering of religiously minded people who come to- 
gether to worship God, as the Reformed Church taught, but 
is the way God has established to call, work with, and bless 
sinful man. It is not a united effort on the part of man to 
find God, but is a channel God uses to come to man and 
transmit His saving grace. 

The visible church, as an organization, is human. It can 
make mistakes and err, but God may use an imperfect 
mask to communicate to man. Luther explained the func- 
tioning of the visible and invisible church in this manner: 
“The fellowship of believers is twofold, one inward and 
spiritual, the other outward and bodily. The spiritual con- 
sists in sharing the same sacraments, i.e., the signs of faith, 
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hope and love, which however, extends further to things, 
matters of use and language, buildings and other bodily 
circumstances.” 172 

The existence of the visible church rests upon its message 
and upon a fellowship of people who love the Word. When 
God’s dynamic Word is preached, it generates true faith 
which creates a “communion of saints.” 
“Now the certain mark of the Christian congregation is 
the preaching of the gospel in its purity ... Hence we are 
certain that where the Gospel is preached, there must be 
Christians, no matter how few in number, or how sinful 
and frail they may be...” 178 
When Luther stated the Gospel should be preached in its 
purity, he meant it should be used as a declaration of God’s 
forgiveness. He sometimes added another visible mark of 
the church, namely, the right administration of the sacra- 
ments. By the term “right administration” he was not 
thinking of their form or liturgy, but that their nature and 
purpose should be rightly understood. The church cannot 
be separated from the congregation. The Word must act. 
There must be people who receive it, who love the Word 
and bear witness of it. The degree to which any visible 
organization can qualify as a true church is proportionate 
to the extent it meets these qualifications. These require- 
ments however are not to be interpreted in any narrow 
sectarian sense, for Luther included within the true church 
the Eastern Orthodox, the Hussites, the Reformed, etc. 
Absolute purity of doctrine and practice cannot be expected 
as all men are finite and can err in knowing God’s will. 
Luther even considered the Roman Catholic Church during 
its most corrupt period to be the Church. In it could be 
found baptism, the Lord’s Supper, the gospel, the holy 
scriptures, the name of Christ, and the name of God. 
“Wherefore, wheresoever the substance of the word and 
the sacraments remaineth, there is the holy church, al- 
though Antichrist there reign ... in the highest and holiest 
place of all, namely in the temple of God .” 174 
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In fact Luther would have been satisfied to remain within 
the Roman Church even with its errors providing the 
church had made one concession. 
‘“‘Wherefore if the Pope will grant to us, that God alone by 
his mere grace through Christ doth justify sinners, we 
will not only carry him in our hands but will also kiss his 
feet. But since we cannot obtain this, we will give no place 
... to a thousand Popes, nor to the whole world.” 175 
Therein lay the crucial issue of the Reformation. On it no 
compromise was possible, either for Luther or the Roman 
Church and therefore he was excommunicated. To be placed 
outside the organization called the Roman Catholic Church, 
however, was secondary for Luther. This act did not mean 
he was outside the church. The organization of the church 
was an adiaphora or merely a jurisdictional matter. The 
true Church does not depend on any type of church govern- 
ment for its existence, but is the congregation itself where 
Christians love each other, where sins are forgiven, where 
Christ is working in the hearts of men. The members of 
the congregation are the church. 
“T believe that there is on earth, through the whole wide 
world, no more than one holy, common, Christian Church, 
which is nothing else than the congregation, or assembly 
of the saints, i.e., the pious, believing men on earth, which 
is gathered, preserved, and ruled by the Holy Ghost, and 
daily increased by means of the sacraments and the Word 
of God.” 176 
Within the congregation as a whole lies the authority of 
the keys, or the power to forgive sins. Luther never intend- 
ed to weaken the spiritual power of the church, but be- 
lieved this rested within the hands of all the Christians as 
a fellowship, rather than being given to specific individuals. 
The visible church is necessarily larger and more in- 
clusive than the invisible one. To designate it, Luther used 
the term “Gemeinde” meaning the community. A congre- 
gation is the entire community regarded as a religious 
entity. The church was not to be an exclusive group, but 
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should include everyone. It is not for the saved alone, as it 
is an infirmary for the sick who need God’s love. Nor is it 
for the righteous alone, but for sinners who need God’s 
forgiveness. Within it are those who are saved and those 
who are not. There are “‘those who are without faith and are 
outside of the first community [invisible church] but are in- 
cluded in this second community, are dead in the sight of 
God, hypocrites, and but like wooden images of true Christ- 
ians.” 177 

“For though membership in this communion [visible 
church] does not make true Christians . .. nevertheless 
this communion is never without some who at the same 
time are true Christians, just as the body does not give the 
soul its life, and yet the soul lives in the body and, indeed, 
can live without the body.” 178 

Those who attempt to limit church membership to the in- 
dividuals who have faith, and to exclude all others, have a 
misunderstanding of the hidden will of God and the nature 
of election. No one can be certain whom God has chosen. 
Even Jesus did not demand a confession of faith in himself 
as a condition for discipleship. The apostles first joined his 
group and not until a short time before his crucifixion did 
they recognize him to be the Christ. The mystery of Christ 
is revealed only to those who already belong to the church. 
A person enters the church through baptism and then later 
may declare his faith in Christ as a result of hearing the 
preaching of the Word. 

Luther has been accused of making the Christian religion 
individualistic but this is far from true. For him it was 
unthinkable that anyone having a personal relationship 
with Christ would deliberately choose to be outside of the 
visible church. The visible church was the depository of 
Christian revelation—a mask of God through which the 
forgiveness of sins was imparted. 

“Who wishes to know something about Christ must go to 
the Church, must visit at and make inquiry. Now the church 
is not wood and stone, but the company of people who be- 
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lieve in Christ. With these he must unite and see how they 
believe, live, and teach, who assuredly have Christ among 
them,” 27? 

Luther’s most radical view about the church was ex- 
pressed in his emphasis upon the universal priesthood of 
all believers. Nowhere in the New Testament did he find 
a special class of individuals through whom one must ap- 
proach God. When Christ was crucified the veil in the 
temple dividing the Holy of Holies from the rest of the 
congregation was rent asunder. This event symbolized that 
everyone could approach God without intermediaries. All 
Christians are now priests. Peter, in his letter to Christians 
throughout Asia Minor addressed them as a “holy priest- 
hood.” (I Peter 2:4) Luther said, “we are priests, which is 
a far more excellent thing than being kings, because as 
priests we are worthly to stand before God and pray for 
others and teach one another the things of God.” 18° 
Priests are such not because of personal merit but through 
their role of interceding with God in behalf of others. They 
are priests as members of a congregation. Luther never 
intended this doctrine to give men religious rights inde- 
pendent of the church, but rather to express the total 
equality of all within the Christian fellowship, and that 
together they could approach God. 

To be a priest is a great honor but it also involves re- 
sponsibilities. Each member of the church should be so well 
educated in his faith he could either preach or be able to 
judge the preaching of another. Luther said, 

“If a Christian finds himself in a place where there are no 
Christians, he needs no other call than that he is a Chris- 
tian, called and anointed by God, and it becomes his duty to 
preach to the misled heathen or to non-Christians, teaching 
them the gospel of brotherly love even though he has not 
been especially called to the task by any human being.” 18! 

To be a priest, however, does not entitle a person to act 
in any capacity within the church he might desire. There 
must be order and thus laws are necessary to regulate the 
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earthly organization of the church. 

“What would happen if everyone wanted to speak or ad- 
minister the sacraments and no one would yield to another? 
This duty must be committed to one person, and he alone 
must be allowed to preach, baptize, absolve, and administer 
the sacraments, all the rest must be content with this and 
agree to it.” 18 

The congregation should choose from among its members 
an especially qualified person to preach the gospel and ad- 
minister the sacraments. 

“, . . we must do as the Scriptures say, and call and appoint 
from among ourselves men who are found fit for this work, 
and whom God has enlightened with understanding and 
endowed with the requisite gifts.” 18% Such an individual 
may be called a vicar or pastor. 

When a congregation selects a vicar, the choice itself is 
sufficient to give that person the right to hold this office. 
No special service or rite of ordination is necessary. When 
the Church, the body of Christ, calls a person it is Christ 
calling him. Luther asked, ‘‘... why should not a Christian 
congregation make a man a preacher solely by virtue of 
BS cath?) i254 
He again explained, “‘.. . no bishop ought to appoint anyone 
without the consent, choice, and call of the congregation: 
it is his duty rather to confirm the man whom the congre- 
gation has elected and called. If the bishop does not con- 
firm him, he is nonetheless confirmed by virtue of the call 
of the congregation.” 185 
To be a pastor simply means to function as one. He who is 
not acting in sucha capacity is not a vicar. ‘‘For to be pastor, 
one must not only be a Christian and a priest, but must have 
an office and a field of work committed to him.” 18° “There- 
fore a priest in Christendom is nothing else than an 
office-holder. When he is in office, he has precedence: when 
deposed, he is a peasant or a townsman like the rest.” 187 

After a person has received a call from a congregation 
he may submit to a rite called “ordination,” but such a 
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ceremony is not a sacrament. It bestows no grace. Luther 
pointed out that no mention of such a rite is mentioned in 
the whole New Testament. In fact such a ceremony is 
totally unnecessary and is even irrelevant to the whole 
purpose and nature of the ministry. No priesthood is in- 
volved other than the one each Christian has through his 
own baptism. Luther explained, 

“To ordain is not to consecrate. Therefore, if we know a 
pious man we single him out and through the power of the 
Word which we possess we give him authority to preach 
the Word and to administer the Sacraments. This is to 
ordain.” 188 

Should a ceremony be held, it is merely a public induction 
of a person into the office of the ministry in a congregation, 
and a public declaration that the ministry is the vocation 
of the one assuming office. In his vocation a pastor differs 
in kind in no way from a farmer who may likewise be 
serving the community as God has called him. 

A vicar’s vocation however, is a noble one, for this office 
offers tremendous opportunities for doing good as a servant 
to other “‘priests.” 

“He can help many thousand souls, both in eternal life and 
in this life, for by his word he can bring them to God, and 
make of them able and apt people, serving and honoring God 
and wholesome and profitable for the world.” 189 

A pastor’s concern should include all phases of life; for God’s 
Word is applicable to all social problems and can help in- 
dividuals meet their daily tasks and responsibilities. 

“He informs and instructs all classes how they are to con- 
duct themselves outwardly in their offices and ranks, so 
that they may do what is right before God; he can comfort 
and advise those who are troubled, compose difficulties, 
relieve troubled consciences, help to maintain peace and to 
settle and remove differences, doing inummerable works of 
this kind every day. For a preacher confirms and strength- 
ens and helps to maintain government, and temporal peace 
of all kinds. He checks the rebellious; teaches obedience, 
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morals, discipline, and honor; instructs fathers and mothers 
and children and servants in their duties; in a word, he is 
the teacher of all secular offices and ranks. These are in- 
deed the smallest good works of a pastor and yet they are 
so high and noble that no wise men among all the heathen 
have either known them or understood them, still less been 
able to do them.”’ 19° 


The Reformers drew no distinctions between grades of 
priests, bishops, etc., for scripture does not draw any lines 
between them. “‘... ‘priest’ and ‘bishop’ are used interchange- 
ably in the scriptures... Therefore God and His scriptures 
know nothing of bishops as we now have them.” 19! Bishops 
intrinsically have no more privileges than other ministers 
but specific duties may be delegated to certain individ- 
uals or to pastors of pastors, by the congregations. 
Whenever bishops joined the Reformation movement they 
were permitted to retain their office, providing the congre- 
gations gave their consent. This practice was especially 
followed in Sweden. 


Luther never believed he founded a new church, but that 
the congregations which followed his teachings were a part 
of the historic Church extending back to apostolic times. 
These were the Church of the Gospel, the Christian Church, 
the Catholic Church. In Europe such congregations were 
designated as the H'vangelical Church. Luther dramatically 
protested against any group bearing his name, but his re- 
quest has not been heeded in America. He wrote, 


“You do not believe in Luther but in Christ alone. Leave 
Luther out of it, whether he be scoundrel or saint. I have 
never known Luther nor do I wish to know him. What I am 
preaching is not him but Christ. The devil take Luther if 
he can, we need only Christ and his peace.” 19 


LUTHER’S VIEW OF LIFE, ETHICS AND SOCIETY 


Luther’s work and thought created a revolution which 
not only completely changed man’s orientation to God, but 
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they also produced a philosophy of life in which the world, 
one’s neighbors, home, work, and government were seen 
in an entirely new light. His contributions in these fields 
were as significant as his theological conclusions, and have 
resulted in far reaching consequences on personal and 
national life. Luther stood in sharp contrast to both the 
Catholic and Reformed churches in his approach to man’s 
daily problems. 

In the Middle Ages, the ascetic life of the monk was 
honored almost universally as the highest and most holy a 
Christian could follow. Even if one did not join a monastic 
order he still admired it as more blessed than his own. This 
way of life demanded that a person retire from the world 
and concentrate all his efforts in becoming holy. Wordly 
pleasures had to be renounced as distractions along one’s 
pathway towards godliness. In fact, they were instruments 
Satan employed to wean God’s children away from Him. 
Life in this world was seen as a dangerous pilgrimage 
fraught with pitfalls on every side. An exception to this 
view was that of St. Francis who called the sun, the birds, 
and animals, his brothers. St. Francis deprived himself of 
property, not because it was evil, but to help those less for- 
tunate. This medieval saint, however, did not significantly 
alter the Catholic view of the ascetic ideal, for he himself 
founded a monastic order. 

The Reformed theologians in Switzerland created a dras- 
tically different approach to life. Calvin attempted to es- 
tablish a theocracy, or kingdom of God, in Geneva, pattern- 
ed after that of the Israelites. Countless laws were enacted 
and enforced with the purpose of creating such a com- 
munity. This view was reflected in the practices of the early 
Puritans in America. 

Luther, as a young man, threw himself into the pursuit 
of the Catholic ideal. He entered a monastery, renounced 
the world, and ceaselessly struggled against evil and tempta- 
tion. Following his insight that man is saved by God’s grace 
alone without any merit on man’s part, he saw God, no 
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longer primarily as a Judge, but as a Father who loved his 
children and who had made a beautiful world, not to tempt 
men but as an object to be enjoyed. God’s goodness is eVi- 
dent everywhere. To enjoy His gifts is not being sinful, but 
is a means of expressing gratitude to the Creator. 
“For all things that God made are very good, but they are 
not acknowledged as very good by all.’”’ 198 
Luther holding a rose in his hand, said, ‘‘ ’’Tis a magnificent 
work of God: could a man make but one such rose as this, he 
would be thought worthy of all honor, but the gifts of God 
lose their value in our eyes from their very infinity.” 194 
“In brief, nothing can be in or about us and nothing can 
happen to us but that it must be good and meritorious; if 
we believe (as we ought) that all things please God.” 1% 
Classic Lutheranism may be characterized by a confident, 
a trusting, and a cheerful view of life, free from worry 
and anxiety. Luther said: 
“Be not anxious about the morrow, for the morrow will 
have its own anxiety... Anxiety for us is God’s affair; our 
anxiety goes wrong anyhow, and is only lost trouble.” 19° 
“Our loving Lord God wills that we eat, drink, and be 
merry, making use of his creatures, for therefore he created 
them. He will not that we complain, as if he had not given 
sufficient, or that he could not maintain our poor carcases; 
he asks only that we acknowledge him for our God, and 
thank him for his gifts.” 197 
“You see, He is making the birds our schoolmasters and 
teachers. It is a great and abiding disgrace to us that in 
the Gospel a helpess sparrow should become a theologian 
and a preacher.” It is as “if he were saying to us: ‘Look, 
you miserable man! You have house and home, money and 
property ... Yet you cannot find peace and you are always 
worried about starving ... Though we are innumerable, 
none of us spends his living days worrying... Whenever 
we hear a bird singing towards heaven and proclaiming 
God’s praises... we should feel ashamed and not even dare 
lift up our eyes.” 198 
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Fear of evil or the devil is needless, for God’s Word 1s 
more powerful than a thousand devils. Neither death, nor 
nunger, nor thirst, nor fire, nor sword can thwart God’s 
voodness from coming to us. 

Among the beautiful and enjoyable gifts God bestows 
upon men are music, art, companionship with friends and 
neighbors, money, property, wife and children. Luther said, 
“,.- lam not of the opinion that the arts are to be cast down 
and destroyed on account of the Gospel, as some fanatics 
protest; . ..I would like to see all arts in the service of 
Him who made them.” 199 

Luther especially loved music. “Music is a fair and lovely 
gift of God which has often wakened and moved me to the 
joy of preaching ... Next after theology I give to music 
the highest place and the greatest honor ... My heart 
bubbles up and overflows in response to music which has 
so often refreshed me.” 2°° 

Luther approved of dancing. He said, “Dances are insti- 
tuted that courtesy may be learned in company and friend- 
ship and acquaintance be contracted between young men 
and girls. Here their intercourse may be watched and 
occasion of honorable meeting given, so that having tried a 
girl we can afterwards let her go about more safely and 
easily. The Pope formerly condemned dances because he 
was an enemy of marriage. But let all things be done 
decently! Let honorable men and matrons be invited to see 
that everything is proper. I myself would attend them 
sometimes, but the youth would whirl less giddily if l 
did. 70 

Riches may be a gift from God. Luther pointed out, “Paul 
also instructs Timothy to charge them that are rich in this 
world, that they be not high-minded; but he did not forbid 
them to be rich... God gives, even to His people, an abun- 
dance of these blessings, for their own comfort, and the 
comfort of others. Still these things are not their proper 
blessing, but only shadows and emblems of their true bless- 
ings, which consist in faith, hope, love, and other gifts and 
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graces, which love communicates to all.” 2°? 
Toward bodily pleasures, Luther however recommended 
moderation, such as in eating, drinking, sleeping, and in all 
other necessities. Christians will do as much of these things 
as their needs require, but not as much as their greedy appe- 
tite or their whim indicates and “they will not live here as 
though the purpose of life were only eating and drinking, 
dancing, and having a gay time.” 7° 

A serious danger associated with God’s blessings is the 
possibility a man may over value them. One must make 
them serve him and not let them be his master. One should 
be able to enjoy them or be without them with equal facility. 
Luther said, “Thus we must refrain not from the good 
things of God, but from wickedly and falsely cleaving to 
them; so that we may use them or suffer the lack of them 
with equanimity, and cling, whatever befall, to God 
alone.” 794 If God’s blessings are misused, neither God nor 
the blessing should be blamed, but the one who received them. 
“A sanctified and upright Christian says: ‘My wife, my 
children, my art, my wisdom, my money and wealth, help 
and avail me nothing in heaven; yet I cast them not away 
nor reject them when God bestows such benefits upon me, 
but part and separate the substance from the vanity and 
foolery which cleave thereunto.’ Gold is and remains gold 
as well when a strumpet carries it about her, as when ’tis 
with an honest, good and godly woman. The body of a 
strumpet is even as well God’s creature as the body of an 
honest matron. In this manner ought we to part and sepa- 
rate vanity and folly from the thing and substance, or from 
the creature given and God who created it.’ 29 

Luther once was asked, “If someone has seized or taken 
away the good things God has given to me, should I fight 
to regain them?” His answer vividly illustrates his view of 
the meaning of faith in God, and the correct Christian 
attitude towards one’s possessions. 
“To do right in this case, you should not rush in pellmell, 
but fear God and say, ‘Dear Lord, they are good things 
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and gifts of Thine, as Thine own Word and Scripture saith ; 
nevertheless, I know not whether Thou wilt permit me to 
keep them. Did I know I was not to have them I would 
not move a finger to get them back. Did I know that Thou 
wouldst rather have them remain in my possession than 
in that of others, I would serve Thy will by taking them 
back at risk of life and property. But now, since I know 
neither, and see that for the present Thou sufferest them to 
be taken from me, I commit the case to Thee. I will await 
what I am to do, and be ready to have them or to do with- 
out them.” 26 

These kinds of gifts are obviously good, but if hard- 
ships come our way, we should still be grateful, for God 
can extract from evil its contrary virtues for our benefit. 
Even suffering itself may be an expression of God’s love to- 
wards us. “And when He visits me with misfortunes, griefs, 
and perils, I begin to thank Him, saying: ‘Thank God eternal- 
ly that He is chastising me this way.’ Formerly I might have 
imagined that God had forsaken me. But. now sickness is as 
welcome to me as health, and dungeon and prison look like a 
royal hall to me. For since I know that God is a gracious 
Father, all this is pleasing and precious.” ?°7 
“.. why will you not...caress, embrace, and kiss the pains 
and evils of this world, disgrace and death, which He not 
only hallowed by His touch, but sprinkled and blessed with 
His most holy blood, yea, embraced with willing heart, and 
great constraining love?” 28 
“He who blames his misfortunes and tribulations on the 
devil or wicked men, and does not accept them with praise 
and love, as good and evil which come from God alone, and 
who does not ascribe them to God with thanksgiving and 
willing patience’ 2°°—hbreaks the first commandment. 

In fact, misfortune serves the very useful purpose of 
helping us truly appreciate the good. 
“So intolerable is a continual and unrelieved sweetness, 
that it has been truly said ‘Every pleasure too long con- 
tinued begets disgust’. . . That is to say, this life is in- 
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capable of enjoying only good things without a tempering 
of evil, because of the too great abundance of good 
things, 71° 

Even going to hell, might be an expression of God’s bene- 

ficence, for He is completely sovereign and whatever hap- 
pens should be gratefully accepted as His will. 
“And so even hell, no less than heaven, is full of God and 
the highest good. For the justice of God is God himself; 
and God is the highest good. Therefore even as His mercy, 
so must His justice or judgment be loved, praised and 
glorified above all things.” 24 

No matter what may befall, a Christian should still be 
thankful to Him for his ‘‘bare goodness” or the fact that 
God Himself is good, though He may not seem to be good 
to me. This is putting God in the center. 

Since no one can give God anything as a token of his 
thankfulness, gratitude to Him must find expression in 
one’s human relationships. A Christian will have good will 
towards everyone similar to God’s, who has the sun shine 
and the rain fall on the just and on the unjust with 
an infinite disregard of human merit. God’s love is not 
due to the merit of those who receive it but to His own 
inner nature. God is love. A Christian, in turn, should do 
good simply because he cannot do otherwise, as he is filled 
will the love God has given to him. 

“But the bare goodness of God is what ought rather to be 
preached and known above all else, and we ought to learn 
that, even as God saves us out of pure goodness, without 
any merit of works, so we in our turn should do the works 
without reward or selfseeking for the sake of the bare 
goodness of God. We should desire nothing in them but His 
good pleasure, and not be anxious about a reward.” 21? 

“This, however, must be an overflowing love welling forth 
from within out of the heart like a fresh streamlet or brook 
which ever flows on and cannot be stopped or dried up or 
fail, which says: I love thee, not because thou art good or 
bad, for I draw my love not from thy goodness as from an 
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alien spring, but from mine own well-spring—namely from 
the Word which is grafted into my heart.” 213 

Luther completely reversed the order of ethics and reli- 

gion as taught by the Catholic Church. The Catholic Church 
claimed ethical conduct was a way to earn God’s blessings, 
or by doing good one would be considered good. Luther’s 
ethics were basically one of serving rather than deserving. 
He believed one had to be good before he could do good. 
Deeds done to gain God’s approbation or men’s praise were 
ego-centric and were based on selfish motives instead of 
love for one’s fellowmen. Deeds are good only when they 
spring from good will towards the recipient without any 
ulterior motive. This type of love is a fruit of Christ dwell- 
ing within, a result of God’s activity, and thus God alone 
deserves the credit for such deeds. Good works of men may 
be described as masks through which God works among 
his people. 
“For what is all our work in field, garden, house, war, 
ruling, towards God but child’s play, through which God 
gives his gifts to field and house and all the rest? They are 
the mask of our Lord God through which he will remain 
hidden and yet do all... God bestows all good things but 
you must take the bull by the horns, you must do the work 
and so provide God with an opportunity and a disguise.” 214 
When God justifies, he gives faith which instills love for 
one’s fellowmen. This love in turn finds expression in action 
as good works. Justification is not gained by good works 
but produces good works. Luther’s ethics can thus be called 
theo-centric as God is motivating, even performing, the good 
acts done by men’s hands. 

Luther has been accused of minimizing the value of good 
works and encouraging license and immorality by denying 
they were a way to gain merit. This was far from true. 
Luther taught a person’s work may be pleasing to God 
after he has been justified. Should an individual neither 
love his fellowmen nor serve them, Luther felt this was 
evidence faith did not exist within him and he was not 
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among the Elect. 
“Our faith in Christ does not free us from works, but from 
false opinions concerning works, that is, from the false pre- 
sumption that justification is acquired by works.” 215 
“God does not want hearers and repeaters of words, but 
doers and followers who exercise themselves in the faith 
that worketh by love. For a faith without love is not enough 
—rather it is not faith at all, but a counterfeit of faith, 
just as a face seen in a mirror is not a real face, but 
merely the reflection of a face.” 216 

Few have ever described more beautifully the nature of 
Christian service than Luther. Even as Christ lived and 
died for men, so likewise Christians should be “little 
Christs” and emulate him. 
““A man does not live for himself alone in this mortal body, 
so as to work for it alone, but he lives also for all men on 
earth, nay rather he lives only for others, not for himself 
... Lherefore in all his works he should be guided by this 
thought and look to this one thing alone, that he may serve 
and benefit others in all that he does, having regard to 
nothing except the need and the advantage of his neighbor. 
Thus, the Apostle commands us to work with our hands that 
we may give to him who is in need, although he might 
have said that we should work to support ourselves; he 
says, however, ‘that he may have to give to him that need- 
eth’... Lo, this is a truly Christian life, here faith is truly 
effectual through love; that is, it issues in works of the 
freest service cheerfully and lovingly done, with which a 
man willingly serves another without hope of reward, and 
for himself is satisfied with the fullness and wealth of 
faith,’? 217 
“Although the Christian is thus free from all works, he 
ought in this liberty to empty himself, to take upon himself 
the form of a servant, to be made in the likeness of men, 
to be found in fashion as a man, and to serve, help, and in 
every way deal with his neighbor as he sees that God 
through Christ has dealt and still deals with himself. And 
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that he should do freely, having regard for nothing except 
the divine approval. He ought to think: “Though I am an 
unworthy and condemned man, my God has given me in 
Christ—all the riches of righteousness and salvation with- 
out any merit on my part, out of pure, free mercy, so that 
henceforth I need nothing whatever except faith which 
believes that this is true. Why should I not therefore freely, 
joyfully, with all my heart, and with an eager will, do all 
things which I know are pleasing and acceptable to such a 
Father who has overwhelmed me with His inestimable 
riches? I will therefore give myself as a Christ to my 
neighbor, just as Christ offered himself to me; I will do 
nothing in this life except what I see is necessary, profitable 
and salutary to my neighbor, since through faith I have an 
abundance of all good things in Christ.’ 
“Lo, thus from faith flow forth love and joy in the Lord, 
and from love a joyful, willing and free mind that serves 
one’s neighbor willingly and takes no account of gratitude 
or ingratitude, of praise or blame, of gain or loss. For a 
man does not serve that he may put men under obligations, 
he does not distinguish between friends and enemies, nor 
does he anticipate their thankfulness or unthankfulness: 
but most freely and most willingly he spends himself and 
all that he has, whether he waste all on the thankless or 
whether he gain a reward.” 218 
He put it in another interesting way when he said, “‘There- 
fore leave the angels up there in heaven undisturbed. Look 
for them here on earth below, in your neighbor, father and 
mother, children and others. Do for these what God has 
commanded, and the angels will never be far from you.” 719 
True Christians live by the gospel and not by the law. 
Their conduct cannot be codified into any system of ethics 
nor be included in canon law, for whatever they do is dic- 
tated by love. Love expresses itself in different ways when 
confronted with new situations. Luther explained a Chris- 
tian is perfectly free from law, lord of all, and subject to 
none, and yet is a perfectly dutiful servant subject to all 
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because he is constrained by love. Luther said in his Com- 
mentary to the Galatians, ‘For the righteous liveth in such 
wise that he hath no need of any law to admonish or to 
constrain him; but without constraint of the law, he will- 
ingly doth those things which the law requireth.” 22° 
The church is to encourage men to live by the gospel and 
to be guided by the dictates of love in all their relationships. 

Unfortunately, however, our world is not composed ex- 
clusively of true Christians. Long ago evil entered the 
world. Since then countless individuals with evil intent have 
sought to take advantage of others. God therefore found it 
necessary to place mankind under law to preserve order 
and maintain peace. Law helps restrain evil men from 
hurting their neighbors. Only in this way can a community 
or society be maintained. 
“Christians however, are few and far between... Hencea 
man who would venture to govern an entire country or the 
world with the Gospel would be like a shepherd who should 
place in one fold wolves, lions, eagles, and sheep together 
and let them freely mingle with one another and say, Help 
yourselves and be good and peaceful among yourselves; the 
fold is open, there is plently of food; have no fear of gods 
and clubs.” 221 

While God’s will in spiritual matters is expressed 
through the gospel, his will for the kingdom of this world 
operates through law. Neither of these two should be con- 
fused. In one sense the gospel dethroned the law. Luther 
pointed out, even as St. Paul did, that no one should attempt 
to use the law to save himself. The gospel was given because 
the law proved to be impotent in this respect. In another 
sense, Luther freed the law so it could function as God 
intended, namely, for regulating society. In this field, 
the law is an expression of God’s love as it helps protect 
men from injury. The church should therefore preach the 
law as well as the gospel. Though the law will not save the 
world nor make it Christian, nevertheless, it comes from 
God and is an agency of His will. Luther said, 
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. the law must be preached and taught, for if we preach 
not the law, then people grow rude and confident, whereas 
if we preach it, we make them afraid.” 2?? 

Although man’s free will in spiritual matters was des- 

troyed by the coming of sin into the world, his free will in 
civil matters was not weakened or diminished in anyway by 
that event. All pagans, Jews, Turks, and Christians retain 
the power, reason, and ability to know and fulfill their 
obligations to their community, nation, and family. God 
has even given to pagans wise and courageous leaders who 
deserve to be imitated as rulers. 
“Do you want to know what your duty is as a prince or a 
judge or a lord or a lady, with people under you? You do 
not have to ask Christ about your duty. Ask the imperial 
or the territorial law.” 228 

Civil and social responsibilities come caen natural law 
and apply to everyone. “One who lives in a community must 
do his share in bearing and suffering the community’s bur- 
dens, dangers, and injuries, even though, not he but his 
neighbor has caused them: He must do this in the same way 
that he enjoys the peace, profit, protection, wealth, freedom, 
and convenience of the community, even though he has not 
won them or brought them into being.” 224 A person is al- 
ways a member of society and every act he does has social 
implications. In fact to exclude one’s neighbors from con- 
sideration is excluding Christ. Only before God in heaven 
does an individual stand alone. 

Three main divisions, or hierarchies, or orders exist in 
society. In each of them every person has specific duties to 
perform. These are the home, the community and the 
church. These orders serve as masks through which God’s 
will functions for society as a whole. Through them his law 
operates to prevent anarchy and to assure at least the mini- 
mum amount of peace among men. Luther arranged these 
three orders logically, making the home the basic one. How- 
ever, they are interdependent, each needing the other two 
to exist itself. 
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“The first government is that of the house, out of which 
come people. The second is the ruling of the city, that is, 
lands, people, princes, and lords which we call wordly gov- 
ernment. There everything is given, — children, property, 
money, beasts, etc. The house must build this; the city must 
guard, protect, and defend it. Then comes the third thing, 
God’s own house and city, that is, the Church, which must 
have people from the house and protection and defence 
from the city.” 225 
Luther was referring to the church’s organization in this 
statement. In these three fields everyone is obligated to 
fulfill the specific roles God has assigned to him, or society 
will fail to function as He desires. 
“If the woman would be the man, if the son would be the 
father, the servant would be the master, a subject would 
be the magistrate, there would be nothing else but a con- 
fusion of all states and all things.” 276 
“In this world, God will have an order, a reverence, and a 
difference of persons. For else the child, the servant, the 
subject would say, I am a Christian as well as my father, 
my schoolmaster, my prince, why then should I reverence 
Minny 277 
“If all the people were equal, the world could not go on; 
nobody would serve another, and there would be no peace 
... God with apparent inequality, has instituted the great- 
est equality ... God finely illustrates human society in the 
members of the body, and shows that one member must 
assist the other, and that none can be without the other.” 278 
Luther’s teaching that God calls every person to his par- 
ticular place in society was a radical departure from the 
thought of his day. The prevailing idea was that God called 
only those who entered the Holy Orders, and all others were 
- engaged simply in wordly tasks with no special religious 
significance. Luther maintained God calls every man, 
woman, or child to assume specific responsibilities for the 
welfare of the society in which he is a member. In fulfilling 
these tasks he is serving as a mask of God. Should God wish 
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one to be a farmer, God will then be milking the cows when 
the farmer does his work. God is functioning, however, 
only when one is in the vocation God has chosen for him. 
Should a person wish to be a vicar when God prefers him 
to be a cobbler he has not heeded God’s calling, even though 
he be ordained, and is prostituting his talents as a cobbler 
and is failing to perform his God-given mission. Under 
such circumstances both the church and the community suf- 
fer. God calls not only through the talent He gives to an in- 
dividual, but through the needs of the community. No real 
distinction thus exists among all the callings when a person 
does the work God has assigned him. Luther explained: 
“Therefore, just as those who are now called ‘spiritual’— 
priests, bishops, or popes—are neither different from other 
Christians nor superior to them, except that they are 
charged with the administration of the Word of God and 
the sacraments, which is their work and office... A cobbler, 
a smith, a farmer, each has the work and office of his trade, 
and yet they are all alike consecrated priests and bishops, 
and everyone by means of his own work or office must benefit 
and serve each other, this is the way many kinds of work 
may be done for the bodily and spiritual welfare of the 
community, even as all the members of the body serve one 
another.” 228 

God’s call involves much more than one’s daily work, but 
may include that of being a husband in a family, a priest 
in the church, and a citizen in his community. God is con- 
cerned about every phase of life and all human relations. 
He is concerned not only about what a man does, but also 
how he does it. Every act thus has religious significance 
when it is done for the benefit of society and as a response 
to God’s will. 

Should one remain faithful in his vocation or vocations, 
not troubling himself with works which do not pertain to 
his vocation he “‘may glory and rejoicing in himself... he 
may say, I have done the works of my vocation appointed 
unto me by God, with such faithfulness and diligence as I 
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was able. Therefore, I know that this work being done in 
faith and obedience to God, pleaseth God.” 23° 

Luther offered many suggestions for the improvement 
of society. Some were accepted even in Catholic provinces, 
but he never intended for his proposals to be considered 
mandatory. He would not have approved even making 
the Sermon on the Mount a law for society. Regulations 
should be subject to local situations and reason, for 
changed conditions always require new answers. Luther 
never expected or intended to remake society into a king- 
dom of God or begin a social revolution. Thinking the end 
of the world might come in the near future he felt time 
remained only to patch up the social structure here and 
there. However, in his “patches” he was creative and his 
advice became a part of the thinking of his day and has 
lived on in the history of Lutheranism. His views concern- 
ing the family, the state, the economic world, and education 
will now be presented in the following pages. 


THE FAMILY 


When God made man and woman, He created the first 
family and laid the basis for society. He gave to our first 
parents the responsibility of begetting children and raising 
them up in the fear of the Lord. 

Luther’s appreciation of the religious significance of the 

family was unique. Although the Catholic Church honored 
the ceremony of marriage by calling it a sacrament, the 
church looked upon it primarily as an accommodation for 
those unable to remain celibate. Speaking of the Catholic 
Church’s view of marriage, Luther said, 
“if they seriously considered it holy, and a sacrament, they 
would not forbid the priests to marry. Because they do for- 
bid them, they must consider it unclean and a sin, as they 
plainly say, ‘Thou must be clean who bearest (the vessels 
of the Lord:)’. ....7? 281 


While the Roman Church emphasized the virginity of 
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Mary, Luther honored her motherhood. Throughout scrip- 
ture he found terms relating to the family applied even to 
God. God is called a Father; Christ, His Son; and the 
Church, the Bride of Christ. God’s revelation of himself 
thus sanctifies family relationships. Since He likewise 
originated human marriage he certainly must desire it to 
be held in the highest reverence. God placed the family first 
among all human relationships in the ten commandments. 
“And if God had given utterance to nothing more than this 
Fourth Commandment with reference to marriage life, men 
ought to have learned quite well from this Commandment 
that in God’s sight there is no higher office, estate, condition 
and work (next to the Gospel which concerns God Himself) 
than the estate of marriage.” 232 

From the time of creation, God intended man and woman 
to bear children and have families. This truth is indicated 
by the way he made their bodies. 
“We are all created to do as our parents did, to beget and 
raise children. This is a duty which God has laid upon us, 
commanded us and implanted in us, and is proved by the 
members of our bodies, by our daily emotions, and by the 
example of all men.” 233 
Whatever God has commanded cannot be profane. “In 
Scripture, therefore He has commanded man and woman to 
love each other, and He shows that the sexual union of 
husband and wife is also most pleasing to him.” 234 

In the Catholic Church sex is viewed as the root of evil, 
the probable cause of Adam’s fall, and as the way original 
sin has been transmitted to each succeeding generation. 235 
This sin, they say, can be pardoned only through procrea- 
tion. Luther, however, found in marriage a value independent 
of procreation, namely, that of being an expression 
of love, between man and woman. Only the misuse of 
sex is evil. God, Himself, made our physical bodies and thus 
they cannot be evil in themselves. Even Christ himself en- 
tered a human body. 

Marriage, according to Luther, was an estate a hundred 
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times better than the monastic life; as celibates go contrary 
to God’s command to be fruitful and multiply and are 
avoiding their responsibilities to society as a whole. Parents 
may serve God far better than those in a cloister. When 
fathers and mothers instruct their children in the Christian 
faith, they are messengers of His gospel. In the Christian 
home, such virtues as love, mercy, and forgiveness are 
nurtured; and under the influence of Christ the family group 
can grow into the closest foretaste of paradise experienced 
on this earth. Here forgiveness of sins becomes not only 
the chief theological doctrine, but the center of human re- 
lations. Here we learn to forgive as God forgives. On the 
other hand, God does not call everyone to be a father or 
mother. He may wish certain individuals to remain celibate 
to perform unusual tasks, but this is merely a means to an 
end and not a more blessed estate in itself. 

Marriage vows once taken, should not be broken. Divorce 
is anarchy and a repudiation of one’s calling as a husband 
or wife. Luther thought almost any other solution for an 
unsuccessful marriage would be preferable. In 1520 he 
wrote, “As to divorce, it is still a moot question whether it 
is allowable. For my part I so greatly detest divorce that I 
should prefer bigamy to it, but whether it is allowable I do 
not venture to say.” 236 

A husband and wife ought to be united by bonds of love 
and a congeniality of tastes. Their home should be charac- 
terized by the spirit of joyfulness and both parents and 
children gladly share good times together—sing, dance, 
bowl, and take hikes in the country. Christmas is pre- 
eminently a family festival, as children love the little Lord 
Jesus, while this Babe further reveals God’s great love for 
human parents, as He entrusted His helpless Son to their 
care. Luther has been credited with contributing the lighted 
Christmas tree to our modern Christmas. He brought in a 
pine tree and placed lighted candles upon its branches, to 
represent the stars in heaven, and then he, Katie, his child- 
ren, and friends united in singing Christmas carols around it. 
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The family stands as the basic unit for both religion and 
for society. As a religious group the father serves as priest 
in family worship. He and his wife are responsible to God 
for the way they fulfill their obligations to their children. 
They are not free to bring them up as they please, but must 
do as God desires, for He has entrusted them to their care. 
“*,.. parents cannot earn eternal punishment in any way more 
easily than by neglecting their own children in their own 
home... Of what help is it, that they kill themselves with 
fasting, praying, making pilgrimages, and doing all manner 
of good works? God will, after all, not ask them about these 
things at their death and in the day of judgment, but will 
require of them the children whom He entrusted to 
them.” 237 

As a basic unit of society the father holds the position 
of the head of the family and should maintain order and 
peace. In turn the wife and children have responsibilities 
to the family unit. To the wife belongs most of the control 
of the affairs of the house. 

Children are to be obedient to their parents. The fourth 
commandment indicates this is God’s will. 

“God demands that youth should be governed and be com- 
pelled with proper discipline; for that age is very weak and 
inexperienced, and is concerned only about foolish, childish, 
and harmful things. Therefore it cannot govern itself, 
neither can it see what might be valuable and good for it. 
But on this account God has commissioned parents and 
school masters, who should keep an eye on young people and 
govern them in their life and morals, that they may do what 
is proper in their station, and not transgress beyond 
that.” 238 

But more than obedience, more than love, even honor is re- 
quired. In speaking of the fourth commandment Luther said, 
“*Honor’ is not a mean word; it does not say: Thou shalt 
love thy father and thy mother, be obedient to them, do good 
to them and the like, but: Thou shalt honor them. But honor 
extends farther than love; for that reason God regards 
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mother and father highly. For honor belongs to God alone. 
He now imparts the honor to father and mother; for that 
reason there is also no greater rule on earth than that of the 
parents. ...The child could also not be closer to the parents 
than it is, namely flesh and blood, yea, the nature of the 
parents. Therefore a pious child will place his confidence in 
no other creature in the same measure as in his parents, by 
which we are given a fine picture of the way in which God 
feels toward us and we toward Him. The first honor which 
is to be shown to father and mother is that children are to 
be obedient to them. . . .The second honor consists in this, 
when we are now grown up and have ourselves become man 
and woman, that we, in case father or mother are lacking 
in anything, that they are poor, hungry, thirsty, naked, sick, 
or weak, extend a helping hand, assist them, serve them 
with food, drink, clothing and provision of every kind, and 
regard them as the highest and most sacred thing on earth. 
For honor does not consist merely in words and gestures, 
but in the act....For honor is something greater than love. 
We show love toward those who are on a level with us, as, 
when two love each other, one does not regard the other as 
higher than himself. But honor is shown to one who is 
higher and includes a kind of fear, that we do not offend 
him whom we honor and that we place ourselves under him, 
as under a lord, not on account of the punishment, but 
because one also loves him whom he honors. Thus we also 
should not merely love father and mother but also honor 
them, and fear them as our overlords, ordained by God.” 239 
However if parents require their children to act contrary 
to God’s will, then God’s will takes precedence. 

In seeking obedience, parents should acquire it through 

love rather than obtain it through fear. Love, however, does 
not imply allowing children to do as they wish. 
“There is another dishonoring of parents, much more 
dangerous. .. .which adorns itself and passes for a real 
honor; that is, when a child has its own way, and the par- 
ents through natural love allow it.” 24° 
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Parents, who permit their children to have their own way, 
in the final analysis hate their children. A medium ground 
needs to be found between excessive severity and undue 
coddling. 

“Parents commonly are guilty of the ruin of their children. 
They usually make a mistake in two directions, either by 
excessive coddling and indulgence, or through excessive 
severity and animosity. On both sides proper restraint 
must be practiced.” 241 

Should one be undecided as to whether he should adminis- 

ter justice or mercy, it is preferable to err on the side of 
mercy. Mercy can be withdrawn or reduced if not merited, 
but punishment cannot be taken back especially when it 
touches body or limb. When punishment becomes necessary it 
ought to be done in such a way children will not be discour- 
aged or estranged from their parents. 
“Parents who make use of the proper restraint will com- 
monly add pleasant words and small presents to the rod, so 
as to prove their love, lest the children, in feeling the blows, 
do not get the idea that there is no more room for for- 
giveness.” 242 

Luther made the further suggestion that young people 
have a period of courtship before choosing their life part- 
ner. They should make better choices providing they are 
given an opportunity to meet with other youths. He also 
recommended early marriages as physical temptations 
would be lessened in this way. 

One of Luther’s more drastic innovations concerning 
marriage dealt with his reeommendation to transfer it from 
the jurisdiction of the church to that of the state. As a unit 
of society he felt marriage belonged under civil law, al- 
though the church could bless it if so desired. He wrote: 
“Marriage and the married state are civil matters, in the 
management of which we priests and ministers of the 
church must not intermeddle. But when we are required, 
either before the church, or in the church, to bless the 
pair, to pray over them, or even to marry them, then it is 
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our bounden duty so to do.” 243 

When such a ceremony is held in the church it is not a 
Christian sacrament, for marriage was established by God 
long before the Christian era and is practiced by many who 
are not Christian. It is simply a prayer for God’s blessing 
upon the union. 

Luther put his theories about marriage into practice by 

marrying Katie von Bora in 1525. When Luther married 
Katie, he had no great emotional love for her, but merely 
wished to provide a home for her. Romantic love was not 
associated with the Reformation, but with the Rennaissance. 
However, a deep attachment grew up between Luther and 
his wife. On one occasion he said, 
“I would not change my Katie, for France and Venice, be- 
cause God has given her to me, and other women have much 
worse faults, and she is true to me and a good mother to my 
children. If a husband always kept such things in mind he 
would easily conquer the temptation to discord which Satan 
sows between married people.” 

“The greatest happiness is to have a wife to whom you 
can trust your business and who is a good mother to your 
children. Katie, you have a husband who loves you; many 
an empress is not so well off.” 244 

Luther and Katie deeply loved the six children who 
blessed their marriage. When his fourteen-year-old daugh- 
ter, Magdelina, died, Luther wrote to his friend, Justus 
Jones, 
“The features, words, movements of this most obedient 
and reverent daughter, both living and dying, remain deep- 
ly imprinted on my heart, so that not even the death of 
Christ, in comparison with which all other deaths are as 
nothing, can altogether efface this. Hers was so mild, so 
sweet, and in every way so lovely a disposition! Blessed 
be our Lord Jesus Christ, who has called, chosen, and glori- 
fied her. Oh, that such a death, as well as such a life, were 
mine, and that of mine.” 245 

In speaking of Luther’s contribution to home life, Roland 
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Bainton, the historian, has written that in practice the home 
was the sphere where Lutheranism achieved its greatest 
changes. “The pious household, where the father was priest 
as well as magistrate, where family prayers and the recital 
of the catechism were daily exercises — this picture marked 
for centuries the Lutheran household.” 246 Thus came into 
being a model home where the enjoyment of life was en- 
couraged as an expression of gratitude to God. 


THE STATE 


All Christians are members, not only of a church, very 
likely of a family, but also of the community considered 
politically. Today we call this latter one—the State, though 
Luther never used that term. He never envisoned a so-called 
impersonal State, but he thought in personal terms of the 
relationship between citizens and their ruler, both individ- 
ually and collectively. Luther considered this relationship 
as an order in society — a mask behind which God functions 
and maintains order in a sinful world. Within it is embodied 
God’s law or natural law for all men — Turk, Jew, and 
Christian. Luther once said, “Let whoever wants to be wise 
and clever about earthly government, let him read the 
pagan books and writings... .out of which our own Imperial 
law has come.” 247 

The state came into being because of the existence of evil. 
There are now two kingdoms—one under the gospel in 
which Christians dwell, and the other, the kingdom of this 
world where evil exists and law must rule. 

“We must divide all the children of Adam into two classes; 
the first belong to the kingdom of God, and the second to the 
kingdom of the world . .. if all the world were composed of 
real Christians, that is, true believers, no prince, king, lord, 
sword, or law would be needed. ...A man would be a fool 
to make a book of laws and statutes telling an apple tree 
how to bear apples and not thorns... Since, however, no 
one is by nature Christian or pious, but everyone is sinful 
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and evil, God places the restraints of the law upon them 
all... .If it were not so, seeing that the whole world is evil, 
and that among thousands there is scarcely one true Chris- 
tian, men would devour one another and no one could pre- 
serve wife and child, support himself and serve God; and 
thus the world would be reduced to chaos. For this reason 
God has ordained the two governments...” 248 

This conception of two kingdoms, Luther found in Romans 
V, as well as in the entire New Testament. His chief inter- 
est was centered upon the relationship between God and 
the civil government, but during the sixteenth century a 
more urgent problem dealt with the proper relationship 
between Church and State. Herein lay the source of a rising 
tide of dissatisfaction in Europe, for no satisfactory agree- 
ment had been reached as to where the line of demarcation 
lay between the jurisdiction of each. 

Many centuries before Luther’s birth, the battle lines 
were already being drawn between the Catholic Church and 
the political rulers of Europe. The Church maintained it 
possessed supreme authority not only in religious matters, 
but in civil ones as well. Through the use of the ban nations 
and rulers had been compelled to do its bidding. Popes had 
not only chosen kings but had also deposed them. Rulers 
occasionally retaliated claiming the right to appoint bishops 
and popes. In 1338, the German princes issued the famous 
Licet Juris declaring unequivocally that the rights and the 
powers of the German Emperor were not subservient to 
the Pope. God transmits His civil laws for the human race 
directly through kings. The Emperor, chosen by the princes 
over whom he is to rule, needs no additional approval by 
any other person. The Catholic Church, however, ignored 
this declaration. As the centuries went by, the spirit of 
nationalism grew more intense and resentment increased 
against all outside interference. The tide began to turn 
against the Church. 

At the time of the Reformation, Luther stepped into this 
conflict with his famous treatise, An Appeal to the German 
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Nobility. In this document he provided both theological 
agruments and practical suggestions for the princes in their 
struggle for freedom from the Church. As a result of his 
influence, civil courts won their independence from church 
control and the State gained jurisdiction over many phases 
of life the Church had previously dominated. 

Luther taught the distinction between the church and the 
state rested in the fact, God gave each a different function. 
The church was to serve God and man through the preach- 
ing of the gospel, and the state was to enforce law and 
order, maintain public safety, and protect lands and people. 
Whenever either one transgresses into the domain of the 
other, only tragedy results. Should the kingdom of law 
dominate the gospel, the gospel is then turned into a new 
law. On the other hand, chaos would follow any attempt to 
govern the world by the gospel, as wicked men would then 
have no restraint placed upon them. Both the Catholic 
Church and the fanatics were inclined to intermix and con- 
fuse these two kingdoms. Luther put it dramatically: 
“Now he who would confuse these two kingdoms — as our 
false fanatics do — would put wrath into God’s kingdom 
and mercy into the world’s kingdom; and that is the same 
as putting the devil in heaven and God in hell.” 249 

“For the devil is always trying to cook and brew the two 
Kingdoms into one another. The temporal ruler tries to 
teach and rule Christ in the devil’s name and tell him how 
he ought to run the Church and the spiritual power. The 
false Papists and the fanatics are always trying to teach 
and run the temporal order: so the Devil gets busy on both 
sides and has quite a lot to do. But God’ll teach him.” 75° 
Luther’s clear cut division of these two kingdoms contribu- 
ted greatly towards defining and clarifying the jurisdiction 
of both the state and the church. 

In stressing the wide gulf between the functions of the 
state and the church, Luther never intended to imply the 
state was or should be a secular organization. This idea 
would have been blasphemy to his way of thinking. Princes 
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were not to make their own laws but must follow those of 
God and should they refuse to do so, God would eventually 
step in and punish them accordingly. 

As agents of God, rulers have the responsibility of pro- 
tecting God’s Word and providing religious education for 
all the children. They should “hazard everything than suffer 
themselves or their subjects to be forced into idolatry or 
falsehood.” 751 But princes do not have the right to settle 
religious disputes as these are to be judged only by scrip- 
ture. 752 
“Heresy can never be withstood by force. God’s Word must 
here do the work, and if it fails, then the secular power 
certainly cannot achieve it, though it should fill the world 
with blood. God’s Word alone can be effective.” 753 
Doctrinal disputes are thus outside the domain of the state, 
but the secular authority is obligated to provide freedom 
for the Christian faith. 

The king or ruler who is the head of a state holds a posi- 

tion which is a calling from God. He serves as a mask of 
God for the imposition of His law and therefore he should 
be respected. Such an office possesses great responsibilities 
and honor, but the individual himself possesses no more 
inherent authority than any other person. As a forerunner 
of democracy, Luther speaking of kings, said: 
“Their government is not one of authority or power, but a 
service and an office; for they are neither higher nor better 
than other Christians. Therefore they should not impose 
any law or decree on others without their will and con- 
sent... ” 254 

In a larger sense all citizens are kings, even as all Chris- 
tians are priests. All possess civil rights in common. The 
king merely administers and preserves the rights belong- 
ing to all citizens. Whenever a king is guilty of malfeasance 
of duty he should be removed from his office and then revert 
to the role of any other person. 

The proper relationship of a king to his subjects is 
similar to that of a father to his family. His concern for 
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those under him ought to be even greater than for his own 
pleasure. 
“« ... when alone (a person) may walk, jump, and do as he 
will; but when he drives, he must so guide and adapt him- 
self that the wagon and horses can follow him, and regard 
that more than his own will. So also a prince leads a 
multitude with him and must not walk and act as he 
wills, but as the multitude can, considering their need 
and advantage more than his will and pleasure.” 255 
“Thus a prince should in his heart empty himself of his 
power and authority, and interest himself in the need of his 
subjects, dealing with it as though it were his own need. 
Thus Christ did unto us; and these are the proper works of 
Christian love.” 256 

When a king is uncertain as to whether justice or mercy 
ought to be applied, he should err on the side of mercy. 
Among the duties of every ruler, in addition to providing 
education for each child in his province, is the protection 
of the innocent and oppressed. 
“God has created those of humble estate as well as the great. 
For princes have not been ordained by God to torment 
widows and orphans and poor miserable people, but to 
protect, save, help them. Similarly their counsellors and 
jurists. What need have we of princes, counsellors and 
jurists if we allow the devil to do what he pleases?” 257 
The poor who are unable to support themselves deserve help 
from civil rulers instead of being required to beg for their 
daily needs. 
“Among Christians no one ought to go begging! It would 
also be easy to make a law, if only we had the courage and 
the serious intention, to the effect that every city should 
provide for its own poor... There would have to be an over- 
seer or warden who knew all the poor and informed the city 
council or the priests what they needed...’ 258 

Rulers should likewise supervise business to protect the 
poor from being overcharged. Extravagances likely to 
impoverish the country were to be prohibited and the 
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abuse of eating and drinking be curtailed. 

“Next comes the abuse of eating and drinking which gives 
us Germans a bad reputation in foreign lands, as though it 
were our special vice. Preaching cannot stop it; it has be- 
come too common, and got too firmly the upper hand. The 
waste of money which it causes would be a small thing, were 
it not followed by other sins — murder, adultery, stealing, 
irreverence, and all the vices. The temporal sword can do 
something to prevent it...” 259 

Luther, however, did not believe the state could legislate 
morality as Wycliff, Huss, Zwingli, and Calvin advocated. 
He saw clearly it is impossible to produce morality by pass+- 
ing laws, but the state nevertheless must protect its citizens 
and preserve order and decency. In such matters Christians 
will gladly cooperate with the state. 

A Christian, however, is confronted with an extremely 
difficult situation when his state or prince acts in an un- 
christian manner. This problem has troubled Christians 
since apostolic times and has been an especially serious one 
in the history of Lutheranism. Should a ruler always be 
obeyed without consideration of the morality of his con- 
duct? Is there a point where rebellion is right? To under- 
stand Luther’s answers to these questions one must turn to 
the New Testament. When the apostles wrote that kings 
should be obeyed, the emperor was pagan. Merely the fact a 
king’s rule is harsh is not an adequate reason to rebel. A 
Christian should pray for such a king and serve him. The 
king’s cruelty might conceivably be God’s way of punishing 
the sins of his people. Luther observed, “For God punishes 
wicked subjects by wicked rulers...” 28° Not only ought one 
bear just punishment without complaint, but according to 
scripture, injustices should also be borne patiently. Had 
not Jesus said, “Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the left also?” 

“But if the government will not or cannot help you, then 
endure your afflictions, touch not the sword, and let God be 
your Avenger; He surely will avenge you and also punish 
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the government for its negligence!” 28 

“Tn the first place, if they see that the rulers think so little 
of their soul’s salvation that they rage and do wrong, of 
what importance is it that they ruin your property, body, 
wife and child? They cannot hurt your soul, and they do 
themselves more harm than they do you, because they damn 
their own souls and the ruin of body and property must 
then follow. Do you think that you are not already suf- 
ficiently revenged upon them?” 262 

At the risk of losing his life, Luther followed his own 

teachings. In 1522, he wrote to his Elector. ““Your Grace 
should by no means offer any resistance or present any hin- 
drances in case he (the Emperor) decides to capture me or 
put me to death. No one should oppose or resist authority 
save him who ordained it; otherwise it is rebellion and action 
against God.” 26 
Luther on the other hand, thought there were two reasons 
sufficiently grave to merit opposing one’s prince. Though a 
person ought not resist a king because he is treated unjustly, 
when his fellowmen suffer unjustly, a Christian will resist 
because of his love for his brethren. He said, 
“A Christian must be ready to suffer all kinds of evil and 
injustice. ...and not defend himself before law... .But in 
the case of others he may and ought to seek for revenge, 
justice, protection and assistance, and do his best to this 
end, according as he is able.” 2% 

Second, a prince should be opposed when his tyranny 
jeopardizes the expression of one’s Christian faith, or when 
he attempts to force one to go contrary to his conscience. 
“If the authorities require you to believe this or the other, 
or order you to put away certain books you must reply, ‘In 
this respect you are acting like tyrants; you are going too 
far and commanding where you have neither right nor 
power, etc.’ Should they therefore seize your property and 
punish you for your disobedience, you should esteem your- 
self happy and thank God.” 265 
“Therefore, Christians are necessarily bound to obey their 
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own magistrates and laws, save only when commanded to 
sin, for then they ought to obey God rather than men [Acts 
5i29)7?.266 

“Thus, if a prince desired to go to war and his cause was 
manifestly unrighteous, we should not follow nor help him 
at all; since God has commanded that we should not kill our 
neighbor, nor do him injustice. Likewise, if he bade us bear 
false witness, steal, lie or deceive and the like. Here we 
ought rather to give up our goods, honor, body and life, 
that God’s commandments may stand.” 267 

When a ruler seeks to dictate the faith of his subjects he 
has then forfeited his right to be obeyed. The devil is loose 
and he should be resisted. Having stepped out of the role 
God gave him and transgressing into the jurisdiction of the 
church, he is no longer a true king as he is no longer func- 
tioning in his proper capacity. 

When a situation arises that a king should be opposed, 
what form should this resistance take? As a member of the 
church, no Christian ought to wield a temporal sword to 
right wrongs. The only weapons belonging to the church 
are the Word of God and the Word of conscience. These 
two are to be used whenever evil appears. 

“Never remain silent and assent to injustice, for he who 
remains silent makes himself an accomplice.’ 288 

“It is not rebellious to let oneself be deposed, but it would be 
rebellious if one who preaches the Gospel did not chastise 
the vices of the authorities. For such is the behavior of 
lazy and useless preachers.” 2° 

Since all moral and social issues are under the domain of 
God’s word, Christians are to point out evil as Nathan did 
to David when he declared, “Thou art the man!” But Chris- 
tians and non-Christians are never to resort to armed revolt 
as this method goes contrary to law and order. 

**,.. insurrection is an unprofitable method of procedure, and 
never results in the desired reformation. For insurrection is 
devoid of reason and generally hurts the innocent more than 
the guilty. Hence no insurrection is ever right, no matter 
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how good the cause in whose interest it is made. The harm 
resulting from it always exceeds the amount of reformation 
accomplished, so that it fulfills the saying, ‘Things go from 
bad to worse.’ ” 27° 

Luther followed this principle during the Peasant uprising. 
Before open warfare occurred, he warned both the peasants 
and the princes against resorting to arms. Though sympa- 
thetic with the cause of the peasants, when they took up 
arms and spilt blood he sided with the princes as he could 
not condone lawlessness. 

Luther never had much faith in warfare as a solution for 
disputes between countries. He once said, “War is like 
fishing with a golden net; the risk of loss is always greater 
than the catch can be.” 27 
“War is one of the greatest plagues that can afflict human- 
ity ; it destroys religion, it destroys states, it destroys fami- 
lies. Any scourge, in fact, is preferable to it. Famine and pes- 
tilence become as nothing in comparison with it.” 278 
When the Turks invaded Europe, his reaction was, “As we 
refuse to learn from Scripture, the Turk must teach us with 
the sword, until we learn by sad experience that Christians 
must not fight or resist evil. Fools’ backs must be dusted 
with the stick.” 274 
Luther counseled, “One must keep peace as long as ever one 
can, even though one must buy it with all the money that 
would be spent on the war, or won by the war. Victory never 
makes up for what is lost by war.” 275 
“Christ did not desire the tares to be gathered up, lest the 
wheat also be rooted up with them. If men went to war on 
every provocation and passed by no insult, we should never 
be at peace and have naught but destruction besides. There- 
fore, right or wrong is never a sufficient cause indiscrimi- 
nately to punish or make war. It is a sufficient cause to 
punish within bounds and without destroying another. The 
lord or ruler must ever look to what will profit the whole 
mass of his subjects rather than any one portion. That 
householder will never grow rich, who because one has 
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plucked a feather from his goose, flings the whole goose 
after him.” 276 
“Therefore anyone who claims to be a Christian and a child 
of God not only does not start war or unrest; but he also 
gives help and counsel on the side of peace wherever he can, 
even though there may have been a just and adequate cause 
for going to war.” 277 

Luther nevertheless admitted there might be instances 
when war was the only way to restore law and order. 
“For a distinction must be made among wars; some are 
begun out of a desire and will to fight and before one is 
attacked; others are forced by necessity and compulsion 
after the attack has been made by the other party. The first 
kind can be called wars of desire, the second, wars of neces- 
sity. The first kind are of the devil; God give him no good 
fortune! The second kind are human misfortunes; God help 
in them!” 278 

Warfare is justifiable only in defense of one’s own coun- 
try, and providing the enemy is the transgressor. In the 
final analysis however each one must determine by his own 
conscience whether a war is just or contrary to God’s will. 
“Even though you are sure and certain that you are not 
beginning it, but are forced into war, nevertheless you must 
fear God and have Him before your eyes, and not march 
out saying, ‘Yes, I am forced into in and have good cause 
fer war.’ If you depend on that and plunge in headlong, 
that, too, is not the thing to do. It is true that you have good 
reason to fight and defend yourself, but that does not give 
you God’s guarantee that you will win. Indeed this very 
confidence may well be a reason why you must lose.”’ 27° 
Speaking to a soldier who was ordered to participate in a 
war he believed to be unjust, Luther said, that he should not 
fight or serve. ‘“‘ ‘Nay,’ you say, ‘my lord compels me, takes 
my fief, does not give me any money, pay, or wages; and 
besides I am despised put to shame as a coward, nay as faith- 
breaker in the eyes of the world, as one who has deserted 
his lord in need.’ I answer, ‘You must take that risk...’ ”’ 28° 
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When one is convinced a war is wrong, it is better to endure 
wrong than to participate and cause others to suffer wrong- 
fully. 

On the other hand, when a Christian believes a particular 
war is justified, he marches to battle not as a Christian, 
but as a subject of the state. Generally speaking, Lutherans 
have been obedient citizens even under the most undemo- 
cratic forms of government, believing that it was wrong to 
revolt. Parliamentary procedure was considered to be the 
Christian way to improve social welfare.Thus Luther laid 
many stones in the erection of the modern democratic state 
which took form almost solely in countries influenced by the 
Reformation. 


THE ECONOMIC WORLD 


Luther lived during a great economic revolution. The 
feudal system of the Middle Ages was beginning to crumble 
and modern capitalism and commercialism were rapidly 
taking its place. A middle class of wealthy merchants was 
arising, who in league with the great banking houses, was 
making phenomenal profits. Monopolies were organized to 
force prices up to exhorbitant heights while the lot of the 
poor was rapidly deteriorating. Essentials grew too expen- 
sive for the peasants to buy. As a part of this revolution, 
Christians, for the first time in history, began loaning 
money to earn money, or to charge usury, as this practice 
was called. 

The Reformers were not sympathetic toward the new 
economic trends. Luther distrusted the growing seculariza- 
tion of business even as he did the commercialization of 
religion. The new emphasis on the profit motive had the 
danger of encouraging avarice, while business ought rather 
be conducted primarily for the service of God and the com- 
munity. 

Contrary to the growing secularism of his day, and con- 
trary to the Catholic view, Luther saw man’s daily work as 
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a vocation from God, or as a channel through which one 
could do God’s will for his fellowmen. Not only does God 
call each person to a particular vocation, but He also desires 
everyone to follow Christian principles in fulfilling it. 
Luther advocated the golden rule to be the guiding prin- 
ciple for business, as this implies consideration for one’s 
brother. Since you do not like to be cheated or taken advan- 
tage of — be as considerate of others. On this basis anyone 
should be able to decide what is right and wrong. 

“If everyone kept this rule before his eyes in his trade, 
business, and dealings with his neighbor, he would readily 
find how he ought to buy, and sell, take and give, lend and 
give for nothing, promise and keep his promise and the 
He7o! 

It must be understood that basically business comes under 
law and not the gospel, for a Christian following the gospel 
“should let things be taken away from him, either by force or 
by pretext of the law; he should be happy to give them away, 
and he should be happy to lend them.” 282 Such an approach 
to business, however, would be disastrous, for evil men 
would then take advantage of the Christians. Thus business 
as a phase of community life must be regulated by law. In 
questions pertaining to buying, selling, and governing, 
reason alone must decide the issue. 

Two pillars of medieval economics were the doctrine of 
the fair price and the prohibition of usury. The Reformers 
were economically conservative and supported both prin- 
ciples on religious grounds. In their eyes to charge more 
than a reasonable price for an article, even though the pur- 
chasers might be willing to pay it, was avarice, the worst 
sin associated with business. 

Luther said, “The merchants have among themselves one 
common rule, which is their chief maxim and the basis of 
all their sharp practices. They say I may sell my goods as 
dear as I can. This they think their right. Lo, that is giving 
place to avarice and opening every door and window to 
hell. What does it mean? Only this: ‘I care nothing about 
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my neighbor, so long as I have my profit and satisfy my 
greed, what affair is it of mine if it does my neighbor ten 
injuries at once?” 283 

“The rule ought to be, not: I may sell my wares as dear as 
I can or will but: I may sell my wares as dear as I ought, 
or as is right and proper. For your selling ought not to be 
a work that is entirely within your own power and will, 
without law or limit, as though you were a god and be- 
holden to no one; but because this selling of yours is a work 
that you perform toward your neighbor, it must be so 
governed by law and conscience, that you do it without 
harm and injury to your neighbor, and that you be much 
more concerned to do him no injury than to make large 
profits.” 284 

No true Christian would overcharge for his goods nor 
take advantage of the poor. But since ruthless men are also 
engaged in business, Luther felt the princes should regulate 
commerce. Laws can never be completely effective or suf- 
ficiently detailed to prohibit all malicious practices, but the 
state ought to control business to the extent it would ap- 
proximate true consideration for all concerned. To achieve 
this end, industry should not be permitted to withhold goods 
from the market to create unnatural scarcities, nor monopo- 
lies be allowed to charge exorbitant prices and bleed the 
community. Whenever prices become unreasonable, princes 
should select capable men to inspect all goods, determine 
their cost, and fix a just price which merchants could not 
exceed. 

Luther also believed that the charging of usury on money 
was unchristian. The Mosaic law forbade a Jew to 
charge interest to a fellow Israelite. Christ had also said, 
“Lend, hoping for nothing again.” (Lk. 6:35) Was it not 
morally wrong to profit on money loaned to some poor 
person and thus gain through his misfortune? This went 
directly opposite to Christian love. The only exception was 
in the case of the aged who were unable to work, and yet 
had funds to invest. Interest might then be charged on 
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loans, but only when the borrower prospered, and then not 
more than five per cent. 

Luther’s peasant background is reflected in his preference 
for manual labor or farming, rather than lending of money. 
This type of work obviously was creative and deserved re- 
ward. It hurt no one else and produced something that did 
not exist previously. He said that he who “wishes to be rich, 
let him put his hand to the plow and seek riches in the 
earth !’’ 285 

When a Christian’s labor is rewarded by wealth he should 

look upon it as a trust from God and upon himself as its 
steward. 
“Riches are not bad in themselves, nor is poverty anything 
good in itself. Everything depends on the man who uses it. 
God does not require us to be without money, as some fools 
among the philosophers and some crazy saints among the 
Christians have taught. He permits some to become rich, 
but he does not want them to set their hearts and their love 
on their money... .The fatal mistake is made when people 
consider themselves the owners, while they are but stew- 
ards ... You may earn as much as you can in an honest 
way and fear of God, not in order to gratify your avarice, 
but in order to use it for others.” 286 

Luther differed significantly from Calvin in his attitude 
towards riches. Both reformers emphasized industry as a 
Christian virtue. The Puritans or the Calvinists worked 
hard and accumulated large sums of money, but thinking 
it was sinful to spend money so gained on unessential but 
pleasant phases of life, they constantly reinvested it. They 
had no other moral way to use it. In this manner Puritanism 
contributed to the rise of capitalism. Lutherans, on the 
other hand were more inclined to consider wealth as a gift 
from God to be enjoyed and shared with others, so they 
were not as apt to pile money on top of money as was done 
in Calvinistic countries. 

As a result of Luther’s teachings, several significant 
changes occurred in the economic field. First, begging was 
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no longer regarded as a respectable way to make a living. 
During the Middle Ages, this practice was an important 
phase of its religious culture, as the giving of alms was 
considered an acceptable way to gain merit. Luther con- 
demned this widespread custom as a disgrace. It was wrong 
to use the poor as a tool to gain salvation. Before any money 
is given to a pauper it should be determined whether he is 
truly in need, or is a fraud and a scamp. The care of the 
deserving poor is a community responsibility. This aid could 
be administered through organizations appointed by the 
church, state, or community. Luther proposed a common 
treasury for this purpose supported by everyone as a part 
of his community obligations. The poor in good health de- 
serve an opportunity to perform creative work, but the lazy 
ought not be given anything as St. Paul advised, “if a man 
will not work, neither shall he eat.” 287 The reformers ex- 
pected each person to be self-reliant and work to the best of 
his ability. 

Second, more work was accomplished by individual work- 
ers under protestant influence. The Catholic Church had 
set aside many saints’ days each week when no work was 
allowed. Luther criticized such excessive idleness as un- 
profitable and said one could serve God and his community 
better by doing some worthwhile labor. As a result of the 
Reformation, many saint’s days were dropped from the 
calendar and protestant countries were able to produce 
more than other lands. 

Third, each person was encouraged to prepare himself 
vocationally to the best of his ability. His work was seen as 
a calling from God. As a result, Lutheran countries have 
had predominantly skilled labor. Above all, Luther’s teach- 
ings gave dignity to menial work. 

“Therefore, though a common laborer, a shoemaker, or a 
blacksmith may be dirty and sooty or may smell because he 
is covered with dirt and pitch, still he may sit at home and 
think: ‘My God has made me a man. He has given me my 
house, wife, and child and has commanded me to love them 
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and to support them with my work.’ Note that he is ponder- 
ing the Word of God in his heart; and though he stinks 
outwardly, inwardly he is pure incense before God. But if 
he attains the highest purity so that he also takes hold of 
the Gospel and believes in Christ—without this, that purity 
is impossible — then he is pure completely, inwardly in his 
heart toward God and outwardly toward everything under 
him on earth. Then everything he is and does, his walking, 
standing, eating, and drinking is pure for him; and nothing 
can make him impure... .If a poor housemaid does her duty 
and is a Christian in addition, then before God in heaven 
she is a lovely and pure beauty, one that all the angels 
admire and love to look at.’ 288 

Thus, Luther was instrumental in creating a morale for 
industry, a sense of duty to give an honest day’s toil, and a 
conviction that God was concerned about one’s daily oc- 
cupation. 


HDUCATION 


The phenomenal expansion of the Reformation through- 
out Germany within a few years was largely due to its 
emphasis on education. Born in a university, its leaders 
were convinced every Christian should be prepared to ex- 
plain and defend his faith. For this purpose they informed 
the public about every important development, and encour- 
aged laymen to assume leadership in its propagation. 

The training of children, Luther held to be one of the 
greatest privileges and blessings given to man. In fact, it 
was among the best types of work a person could do. 
Luther said, “Now if we had nothing more than this one 
verse (Matt. 18:10) where Christ lets us know how much 
His heavenly Father is concerned about the young folks, we 
ought to conclude that among all good works there is none 
greater or better than to train young people properly. For 
who would not consider it a great thing to serve those 
whom the angels serve, who are constantly before the face 
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of God? Therefore father and mother, men-servants, and 
maid-servants, school teachers and preachers, and all who 
are dealing with young people should be cordially happy, will- 
ing and ready for such service, and not to consider it an 
annoyance; since these great princes of heaven are not 
ashamed to serve the young people and to be concerned 
about them.” 289 
“I believe also that among outward sins none so heavily 
burdens the world in the sight of God nor deserves such 
severe punishment as the sin we commit against our chil- 
dren by not giving them an education.” 29° 
Luther was vitally interested in both religious and general 
education. Upon the father lay the chief responsibility for 
the religious instruction of his children. To assist him in 
this task Luther wrote The Small Catechism. Catechetical 
instruction was emphasized, rather than confirmation. He 
also gave the Bible to the people in their own language so 
they could read it, learn its truths, and judge doctrine. 
The sermons of Luther, as well as those of other Protes- 
tant pastors, were usually for the purpose of instruction 
and soon the sermon assumed the central position in Pro- 
testant worship. Although in the Catholic Church ordination 
is stressed as the basic requirement for a priest, as it bestows 
on him the ability to administer the sacraments, Luther 
emphasized education, for he believed the chief function of 
a minister is to preach the Word. The protestant movement 
therefore required its ministers to be especially well-edu- 
cated. For a number of years the University of Wittenberg 
was the center for theological training, but soon other 
universities, such as those at Jena, Helstadt, and Aldorf, 
were founded with the express purpose of preparing men 
for the gospel ministry. All these schools required the study 
of the original languages of scripture. Luther said, 
“.. . & Christian teacher who is to expound the scriptures 
must know, in addition to Latin, also Greek and Hebrew; 
otherwise it is impossible not to stumble constantly, nay 
there is room enough for labor and toil even when one is 
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well-versed in the languages.”’ 291 

Luther was equally concerned about public education 
and advocated many epoch making reforms. First, he in- 
sisted secular authorities had the duty to establish and 
maintain schools for the welfare of the community. He 
told the princes, “‘a city’s best and highest welfare, safety and 
strength consist in its having many able, learned, wise and 
honorable and well-bred citizens; such men can readily 
gather treasures and all goods, protect them and put them 
to good use.” *°? Even if there were no soul, ‘‘this one consid- 
eration should suffice to establish everywhere the very best 
schools for both boys and girls, namely that in order out- 
wardly to maintain its temporal estate, the world must 
have good and skilled men and women, so that the former 
may rule well over land and people and the latter may keep 
house and train children and servants aright.” 29° 

Second, he believed education should be made compulsory 
and be supported by general taxation on the whole com- 
munity. “If a government can compel such citizens as are fit 
for military service, to bear spear and rifle, to mount ram- 
parts and perform other military duty in time of war, how 
much more has it a right to compel people to send their 
children to school.” 294 Every child was to be given an ele- 
mentary education and as much more as his mental ability 
would permit. 

Third, he advocated girls be sent to school. This idea was 
a radical innovation for his day. Luther argued, ‘a girl 
can surely find time enough to go to school one hour a 
day and still attend to all her duties at home; she sleeps, 
dances and plays away more time than that.” 2% 

Many helpful suggestions were offered to improve the 
curriculum in the schools. Courses in religion were to be 
given to all students, as this would contribute to their 
growth, civilly, morally, and religiously. Luther never 
envisaged education as secular. 

“Above all, the foremost and most general subject of 
study, both in the higher and lower schools, should be the 
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Holy Scriptures, and for the young boys the Gospel. And 
would to God that every town had a girls’ school also, in 
which the girls were taught the Gospel for an hour each day 
in either German or Latin.” ?°* “Ought not every Christian 
at his ninth or tenth year to know the entire holy Gospel 
from which he derives his name (of Christian) and his 
life?” 297 

Vocational training was to be provided, but more than 
that, he strongly encouraged the teaching of liberal arts 
courses. Small children were to be taught Aesop’s fables to 
help illustrate moral precepts. Luther even rewrote these 
fables for this purpose as they had been corrupted through 
filthy accretions. He also urged all children to study the 
languages, singing, instrumental music, the poets, and all 
of mathematics and history. 298 History was valuable in 
preparing a child to be a better citizen in his community. 
Play was encouraged as a means of teaching cooperation. 

Education has utilitarian values, but he felt it should 
likewise be pursued for the enjoyment of life itself. 
“T shall say nothing here about the fine pleasure that a man 
gets from having studied, even though he never has an 
office of any kind; how at home by himself he can read all 
kinds of things, how he can talk and associate with the 
learned; travel and do business in foreign lands; for per- 
haps there are very few people who are moved by this 
pleasure.” 299 

Concerning the method of teaching he suggested teachers 
stimulate children to enjoy learning, rather than forcing 
them to acquire it through severe discipline. 
“A well-informed and faithful teacher, on the other hand, 
mingles gentle admonition with punishment, and incites 
his pupils to diligence in their studies, and to a laudable 
emulation among themselves; and so they become rooted 
and grounded in all kinds of desirable knowledge, as well 
as in the proprieties and the virtues of life, and do that 
spontaneously and with delight, which formerly and under 
the old discipline, they approached with reluctance and 
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dread.” 30° 

In the field of higher education, he appealed to the princes 
to maintain high standards. 

“Moreover, if the universities were diligent in the study of 
the Holy Scripture, we should not send everybody there, as, 
we do when all we ask is numbers, and everybody wishes 
to have a doctor’s degree; but we should send only the best 
qualified students who have previously been well trained in 
the lower schools. A prince or city council ought to see to 
this, and permit only the well qualified to be sent.” 3°! 
Likewise, theological training ought to be very thorough 
and in addition, he suggested, “the number of theological 
books must be lessened, and a selection made of the best of 
them. For it is not many books, or much reading that makes 
men learned; but it is good things, however little of them, 
often read, that make men learned in the Scriptures, and 
make them godly, too.” 3°? 

He urged the establishment of more libraries, but all kinds 
of books ought not be gathered indiscriminately. Only the 
best books and as large a number of these as possible should 
be secured. 

Thus, the maximum of education, religious, liberal, and 
vocational, was advocated for the kind of church, society, 
and individual the Protestant faith required. This goal in 
turn, resulted in the Catholic Church improving the educa- 
tion of its own adherents, for its members discovered them- 
selves to be at a serious disadvantage in discussing their 
faith with Protestants. Education, in general, thus owes a 
great debt to the Protestant reformers. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE HISTORY OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
IN EUROPE 


GERMANY 


The Lutheran Church, leaving the Reformation behind, 
may be likened to a wide river flowing through different 
lands with varied cultures and interests. Into it have poured 
the attitudes and characteristics of many ages and nations 
influencing not only its organization, but its teachings as 
well. Yet through all the changes it has undergone, certain 
characteristics have persisted, indicating the nature of its 
source. In turn, it has nourished the countryside as it has 
wended its way. For four hundred years the Lutheran 
Church has contributed immeasurably in shaping the life, 
the culture, and the religious views of northern Europe. 

Its history in Europe can not be considered foreign to 
that of America. The variations among Lutheran bodies on 
this side of the Atlantic are largely due to differences which 
had their origin in Europe. Each successive wave of Luther- 
an immigrants brought with it the theological ideas then 
popular in its home land. These have had a tendency to per- 
sist. Thus, only against Lutheranism’s changing Kuropean 
history and background does the variegated picture of 
Lutheranism in America become intelligible. 

Returning to the Reformation, one of the problems faced 
by the early reformers involved the formulation of a clear 
and logical presentation of the evangelical teachings of 
Luther. Luther himself was not a great systematizer of 
doctrine. He realized God’s truths could not be confined 
within the framework of logic, and many truths lay beyond 
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man’s limited understanding. God’s wisdom does not need 
to conform to the processes of man’s mind. But a serious 
need developed for a systematic explanation of the Lutheran 
faith which would clearly define the differences between it 
and Catholicism, between Lutheranism and the Radicals, 
and between it and the Reformed movement then making 
inroads into Lutheran territory. The question was asked: 
What does the Lutheran faith have to say about this or that 
religious truth? How does it differ from others? 

Melanchthon excellently fulfilled this task as author of 
both the Augsburg Confession and its Apology. Luther and 
Melanchthon worked closely together and were the best of 
friends, but Melanchthon came to feel Luther had taken an 
extreme position against free will, and had over emphasized 
the physical presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper. These 
differences were to cause considerable controversy between 
the followers of these two men. Later theologians also 
disagreed over the place of good works in the Christian 
life, and whether a sinner actually received Christ’s right- 
eousness or was only declared righteous. 

Disputes over doctrine tended to make faith an intellec- 
tual acceptance of correctly defined religious tenets, rather 
than a relationship between God and man. The Reformation 
originated in a revolutionary religious experience, but the 
evangelical movement slowly changed into an emphasis on 
holding the right doctrine. The “Word of God” was identi- 
fied with pure doctrine, and the duty of ministers to be 
primarily that of defending and preaching this doctrine. 
Theology was stressed rather than practice; the mind 
rather than the heart. The importance of morality was re- 
duced to the barest minimum. This trend went contrary to 
everything the young Luther would have desired. Justifica- 
tion by faith was transformed into meaning one is justified 
by correct beliefs. 

The polemical spirit, characterizing the origin of the Re- 
formation, apparently refused to die out; many doctrinal 
controversies arose. In this setting appeared the last great 
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Lutheran creed, called the Formula of Concord, written in 
1577. (This document is technical and scholastic compared 
to the Augsburg Confession.) It was written not only be- 
cause the Church faced the necessity of defining its doctrine 
over against Roman, Reformed, and Anabaptist teach- 
ings, but Lutherans were beginning to differ among them- 
selves. What should Lutherans believe? There seemed 
to be a need for clear cut answers to this question and for 
greater unity among themselves. An overwhelming majority 
of the Lutheran states signed this Formula, including fifty- 
one princes, thirty-five cities, and eight to nine thousand 
ministers. The government required its acceptance with the 
hope subscription to it would check the quarrelsomeness of 
the theologians and would foster harmony. 

The Formula of Concord declared the scriptures to be 
the only rule, standard, and test-stone. by which all dog- 
mas are to be judged. Doctrinal statements or creeds 
merely show how scripture is understood by men living 
at particular times. At first, the Formula of Concord was 
looked upon as a statement of the general beliefs of Luther- 
ans at the time this document was written. But once written, 
certain segments of the church made it a spiritual law as 
well as a governmental one, and used it as a criterion for 
determining whether one was truly a “Lutheran.” 

The next hundred years have usually been called the 
“Age of Orthodoxy.” Men like Johann Gerhard, 1582-1637, 
a leading orthodox theologian, looked upon the creeds, the 
teachings of Luther, and the scriptures from a legalistic 
point of view, and used passages from them to prove the 
correctness of specific doctrines. The gospel became pri- 
marily documentary evidence to support the evangelical 
position, rather than a transforming power. 

The pastors preached objective dogmatic sermons which 
failed to touch the hearts of their hearers, while the con- 
gregations grew cold and indifferent. This period was not 
interested in missions. Johann Gerhard argued that only the 
apostles had received the command to preach to all nations 
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and this duty had come to an end with their death. In fact, 
the church had no right to carry on missions among the 
heathen. ! 

Curiously this period, however, was very productive of 
fine hymnology. Twenty to twenty-five hymns were written, 
many of them by ministers, and as a singing church, Luther- 
anism grew. Mention should be made of Philipp Nicolai, 
1556-1608. Two great chorals from his pen were Wake, 
Awake for Night is Flying, and The Morning Star Upon Us 
Gleams. Rev. Johann Heermann, 1586-1647, wrote three 
humns which are sung today: O Christ our True and Only 
Light; Lord, Thy Death and Passion Give Strength and 
Comfort at my Need; and Holy Jesus, How Hast Thou 
Offended. 

In 1555, at another great Diet in Augsburg, for the first 
time in the Christian west, two conflicting confessions, the 
Lutheran and the Catholic, won legal standing. It was 
agreed, first, that two religions would be permitted to exist 
within the empire, namely, Catholicism, and the religion 
of the Augsburg Confession, while Zwinglianism, Calvinism, 
and Radicalism were excluded from toleration. Second, each 
prince would have the right to decide which of these two 
religions he and his state would follow, in accordance with 
the principle, ‘fone local government, one religion.” Third, 
a Catholic government was not required to tolerate Luther- 
ans, nor a Lutheran government, Catholics; but the dis- 
senting minority had the right to emigrate. Fourth, if a 
prince should be converted to Protestantism, he should 
resign his position, and his territory would then re- 
main under the Catholic Church; however, Protestants 
were to be tolerated in those particular territories. 

By this time Protestantism had reached its greatest popu- 
larity in Germany. At least nine-tenths of Germany was 
Lutheran, and Lutheranism had spread to many neighbor- 
ing countries. Seeing the tremendous inroads made by the 
Protestants, the Catholic Church at last came to the realiza- 
tion a reformation within itself was necessary. Under the 
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capable direction of Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the 
Jesuit order, the Catholic Church succeeded in regaining 
many of its losses. The Jesuit order, organized like an 
army, attracted learned men who were placed in strategic 
places of authority. Through their efforts a moral reforma- 
tion of the hierarchy was attempted and a clearer definition 
of Catholic doctrine was urged. This latter task was ac- 
complished by the Council of Trent, 1545-63, when all teach- 
ings unapproved by this Church were condemned. Through a 
reorganization, the Catholic Church was transformed into 
a more effective political and religious institution, while 
Protestantism remained divided and unorganized. 

During the seventeenth century, political developments 
had profound repercussions on the welfare of the Lutheran 
Church. The Thirty Years’ War, 1618-48, was a severe blow 
to Protestantism. The Catholic provinces in the southeast 
of Europe successfully attacked the Protestant princes in 
that area and closed all the Lutheran churches in Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Austria. Then they invaded the Palatinate 
and again were victorious. Lutherans in northern Europe 
(especially in Denmark, England, and Holland) grew fear- 
ful they might suffer the same fate, so they sent reinforce- 
ments to the northern Protestants to stem the tide. In 
1630, Gustavus Adolphus landed a Swedish army in Ger- 
many to support the Protestants and to strengthen Sweden’s 
control of the Baltic. Through his valiant efforts, Protestant- 
ism was saved in Germany. 

At the close of the war in 1648, a treaty was signed 
guaranteeing equal rights to Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
Catholics. The religion in each state was to be Protestant 
or Catholic according to its status in 1624. Each prince 
retained the right to decide the kind of religion to be 
practiced in his province, but should he change from one 
form of Protestantism to another, his subjects were to be 
unaffected. 

Giving princes such authority over the church went con- 
trary to Luther’s intentions, but the decisions of the Peace 
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of Westphalia were based on political rather than theologi- 
cal reasons. This treaty was especially significant as the 
Lutheran Church was recognized as a single church separate 
from the Reformed and the Catholic ones. Now more than 
ever, it began to go its own way. 

At this time in Germany, the majority of theologians 
followed the orthodox tradition, but a somewhat unortho- 
dox mystical tendency now appeared among a limited num- 
ber of Protestants. Luther himself had been impressed by a 
book written by a fourteenth century mystic, entitled Ger- 
man Theology, and may have personally saved it from 
oblivion by publishing it in 1516. Two years after his break 
from Rome, he stated in the preface of a second edition, 
“Next to the Bible and St. Augustine, no book hath ever 
come into my hands whence I have learnt or would wish to 
learn more of what God, Christ, and men and all things 
are.” Luther sponsored fifteen additional editions, and 
through his support it gained a wide reading. Later, Luther 
turned his back on mysticism, but many of its concepts 
underlay his theological thinking. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, a revival of mysticism arose, encouraged by such men 
as John Arndt, Henry Muller, Christian Seriver, and Paul 
Gerhardt, the last being honored as the greatest of Ger- 
man and Lutheran hymn writers. Among the 123 hymns 
he composed, the best known is the Passion chorale, 
O Sacred Head Now Wounded. Paul Gerhardt was ordained 
as a Lutheran pastor, but later was persecuted and finally 
was discharged from his office because of his unorthodox 
ideas. These mystics generally stayed within the church, 
though they were more interested in personal religion than 
in the church as an organization. Through the means of 
spiritual discipline they hoped to be united with God and 
to experience His immediate presence. The love of Christ 
was central in their meditation. 

The formalism of Orthodoxy and its emotionless approach 
to religion did not satisfy the religious hunger of the people. 
Longing for a vital expression of religion, they readily par- 
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ticipated in a great religious revival movement spreading 
across Europe. In Bohemia it found expression in the found- 
ing and spread of the Moravian Church, and in England in 
Methodism. In Germany, it appeared under the form of 
Pietism, a combination of the mystical and the practical 
elements of religion then lacking in the church. This latter 
expression differed from Methodism in that it appealed to 
the middle class educated people instead of the lower classes. 

The founder of Pietism, Philip Jacob Spener, was born 
January 18, 1635, in Alsace. Elected to be the chief pastor 
in Frankfort, he resented that his efforts were crippled by 
governmental control over the church. Handicapped by 
regulations, he labored to improve catechetical instruction. 
His first unusual innovation was to bring together a little 
band of like-minded laymen in his home on Sunday after- 
noons for Bible reading, prayer, and discussion of the Sun- 
day sermons. Through the media of these meetings he hoped 
to deepen the spiritual life of the members of his congrega- 
tion. This practice spread. Similar little circles were organ- 
ized bearing the name of collegia pietatis, and from this 
term the designation of Pietism originated. 

At these gatherings all controversial theological questions 
were prohibited, and practical Christianity was emphasized. 
Christianity was seen as a way of life instead of being a set 
of beliefs. No person was required to accept the confessional 
statements of the Church, for these were thought to be an 
expression of formalism and orthodoxy. Love was held up 
as far more important than knowledge. The Pietists en- 
deavored to limit membership in the church to the regene- 
rated, rather than including all in the community. A con- 
version experience was made a prerequisite for member- 
ship, and a knowledge of it a requirement to be a Chris- 
tian. Spiritual rebirth, considered a direct act of the Holy 
Spirit, was stressed, while objective means of grace such 
as baptism and the Lord’s Supper were minimized. The 
Pietists encouraged a constant introspection of one’s spirit- 
ual health and of one’s feelings. Bible reading was encour- 
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aged, but only a regenerated person was thought to be able 
to understand it as God intended. The office of the minister 
was secondary to the priesthood of all believers; in fact, 
the church itself was of less importance than the collegia 
pietatis, or the fellowship of the saved. 

The followers of Spener showed ascetic tendencies similar 
to those of the English Puritans. They assumed the right to 
judge the faith of a pastor by his manner of life. If his 
conduct deviated in any way from what was considered 
fitting, he was to be shunned. Theater attendance, card 
playing, music, smoking and laughter were denounced. 
These things were looked upon as worldly and ungodly, 
although historically Lutherans had generally looked on 
them as “adiaphora,” or secondary matters which could be 
enjoyed or rejected as one might wish. 

The pietists were much concerned about sanctification 
and man’s conduct, but seldom spoke about justification. 
Little was said about what God does. Spener stated it this 
way: “The Christian’s assurance must not rest on faith, but 
he must look to see if he has good works. It is only the 
presence of good works that can give him assurance and a 
firm foundation.” 2 Justification was interpreted primarily 
to mean one is justified by righteous living, or by being 
righteous. 

Spener’s activities stirred up tremendous controversies. 
He was accused of intentionally departing from Lutheran 
standards, as his spirit and ideals were totally unlike those 
of contemporary Lutheran orthodoxy. By calling for a return 
to the Bible rather than referring problems to the creeds 
for solutions, and by judging doctrine to be relatively un- 
important, the Pietists’ approach to religion actually proved 
to be destructive of orthodoxy. 

Against Spener’s protests, some members of the Lutheran 
congregations in Frankfort absented themselves from 
church worship and from participation in the sacraments. 
Eventually his private meetings met police opposition. 
Spener then moved to Berlin where a young professor, 
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August Herman Francke, 1663-1727, was won to his views. 
Francke was eventually expelled from the University of 
Leipsig, and then accepted a professorship at the University 
of Halle where he dominated the faculty. Both Spener and 
Francke proved to be popular with the students. Halle, for 
many years, was to be the center of the Pietistic movement. 

Francke had broad sympathies and showed his concern 
for neglected children by establishing an orphanage and 
schools for the poor. At the time of his death, two thou- 
sand and two hundred children were enrolled in his institu- 
tions. Francke is also largely credited with the creation of 
a Bible Institute for the purpose of publishing and distri- 
buting inexpensive editions of the scripture. All his projects, 
begun with practically no financial means, were supported, 
so he believed, through prayer. From all parts of Germany, 
gifts were sent to him. 

As a notable consequence of the Pietist movement, a deep 
zeal for foreign missionary work was born. The first two 
Protestant missionaries to India, Ziegenbalg and Plutschau, 
were sent out by Halle University in 1705, under the aus- 
pices of the King of Denmark, During the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Pietists consecrated and commissioned not less 
than sixty foreign missionaries; two of the most famous 
being Christian Schwartz, who labored in India from 1750 
to 1798, and Henry Melchior Muhlenberg who was to be 
the most outstanding Lutheran in America during the 
colonial days. 

After Francke’s death, Pietism produced no leaders to 
compare with its early founders. Although its influence 
has persisted in many countries up to the present, the high, 
water mark had been reached as the spirit of these early 
founders was not inheritable by the second and third gen- 
erations. | 

Pietism contributed much to German Lutheranism. It 
can be credited with greatly improving the spiritual qual- 
ity of the ministry, of preaching, and the training of the 
young. Laymen were restored to a place of importance 
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in the church, and Bible study was renewed. The Pietists 
were likewise the first to return to Luther’s concern to 
improve the welfare of the poor. Yet, its insistence on 
a conscious conversion as the only method of entrance 
into the Kingdom of God, its ascetic attitude toward 
the world as illustrated by its repression of play among 
the children in its schools, its feeling everyone was ir- 
religious who did not agree with it, and its neglect of 
the intellectual side of religion, marked it as a one-sided 
expression of the Christian faith. Pietism, however, was 
needed to counter-balance the bareness of the orthodox 
period. 

Johann Sebastian Bach, 1685-1750, one of the greatest of 
all musicians, was born during this age. His ancestors had 
included a long line of distinguished church musicians. 
Johann grew up within the orthodox heritage, but cannot 
be placed within any narrow theological category. 

Johann Sebastian Bach had a passion for music from his 
earliest years, and though his parents died when he was 
only ten, his musical education was not interrupted. With 
the exception of two very short periods, Bach always held 
positions directly connected with music in the Lutheran 
Church. In Leipsig he was a cantor for twenty-seven years. 
His duties included the musical training of the students at 
St. Thomas school and also the supervision of the music in 
the four main churches. Not only did he direct the choirs, 
but he actually wrote the compositions they sang from 
week to week. He is said to have written a sufficient number 
of cantatas to provide one for each Sunday and holy day 
for five years. His greatest choral compositions were the 
Passion According to St. Matthew, The ‘Passion According 
to St. John, and the B Minor Mass. 

Bach was reared in the shadow of the famous Wartburg 
Castle. His solid Biblical and theological training is reflected 
in his music, and one also senses his great strength, courage, 
and piety. It is said that the form and theology of his 
cantatas were in line with Lutheran orthodoxy, but their 
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emotional content and their adoration of Jesus, in many 
cases, were mystical and pietistic. Some believe that Bach 
understood the spirit of Luther and Lutheranism even 
better than many of its theologians. His custom was to 
write S.D.G. (Soli Deo Gloria — Glory to God Only) on 
the top of his manuscripts, and whenever he sat down to 
write he would pray to Christ for his guidance. 

His music was neglected after his death as being old 
fashioned. However, interest in it was revived through 
Felix Mendelssohn, born of Jewish ancestry, but christened 
and confirmed in the Lutheran Church. Today, Bach’s 
music is sung more frequently and is more greatly ap- 
preciated than during any other period since his death. 

Following the hey-day of Pietism, theological thought 
during the eighteenth century was deeply influenced by the 
impact of the German Enlightenment, or Rationalism. This 
age, glorifying man’s reason and capacities, found fruition 
in the French Revolution and the American Declaration of 
Independence. A philosophy of life emerged based on Greek 
thought. Faith was placed in human reason and only 
facts scientifically demonstrable were accepted as true. This 
movement took the form of Deism in England, and in 
France it reached a climax in the actual worship of the 
Goddess of Reason. 

The Enlightenment, generally speaking, was more con- 
structive in Germany than in other lands. In one sense 
Rationalism was a movement away from the anti-intellect- 
ual emphasis in Pietism. No theologians had appeared with- 
in Pietism to take the place of the old dogmaticians, and 
religion was losing prestige among the intellectuals. Ration- 
alism helped save the Bible for intellectual people. It was 
a return to the intellectual emphasis found in orthodoxy, but 
without the theological restrictions orthodoxy demanded. 
In another sense, it joined Pietism in its attack on ortho- 
doxy, but it did so from a different position. 

The rationalists understood justification by faith to mean 
one is justified through removing superstition and by learn- 
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ing the truth through a scientific knowledge of religion. 

This was the age of great philosophers, such as Gottfried 
Wilhelm Leibnitz, 1646-1716, and Christian Wolff, 1679- 
1754. Christian Wolff, a professor of mathematics at the 
University of Halle, left his mark upon subsequent theo- 
logical thinking. He maintained that only what is provable 
by logic, like mathematics, should be accepted as true. Truth 
must be deduced from the innate contents of the mind, or 
from pure reason. Evidence derived from experience may 
be used to confirm the conclusions of reason, but is invalid 
in discovering it. He taught God had originally implanted 
morality and the spirit of progress in man and these charac- 
teristics are largely retained. Man is therefore not a help- 
less being as the older theologians claimed. 

Francke and the Halle pietists disliked the theories of 
Wolff and succeeded in persuading Frederick William of 
Prussia he was a dangerous character. The monarch issued 
an edict in 1723 ordering Wolff to leave the city of Halle 
“and all our dominions” within forty-eight hours, under 
penalty of death. Upon the accession of Frederick the 
Great, Frederick William’s son, Rationalism received royal 
approval. Frederick the Great was a Deist and even enter- 
tained Voltaire at his court. Wolff was recalled in 1740, and 
acclaimed with tumultous enthusiasm as the greatest phi- 
losopher of the day. The University of Halle was now trans- 
formed into a center of Rationalism. 

Johann Mosheim was also a representative of the En- 
lightenment. Ordained as a Lutheran minister, he distin- 
guished himself as a preacher. He later served as a pro- 
fessor at Copenhagen through the invitation of the Danish 
Court, and then was appointed president of the University 
of Gottingen. As a historian, he deserves to be called the 
Father of modern church history, for he was the first one 
who attempted to report events exactly as they happened, 
without attacking or defending particular causes. He en- 
deavored to be free from all partisan bias in his presenta- 
tion. In his preface to his Church History, he wrote: 
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“My principal care has been employed in establishing upon 
most solid foundations, and confirming by the most respect- 
able authority the credit of the facts related in this history. 
For this purpose, I have drawn from the fountain head, and 
have gone to those genuine sources from which the pure and 
uncorrupted streams of evidence flow. I have consulted the 
best authors of every age, and chiefly those who are contem- 
porary with the events which they record, or lived near the 
periods in which they happened; and I have endeavored to 
report their contents with brevity, perspicuity, and preci- 
sion.” 3 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, 1729-1781, published a very 
damaging view of Christianity at this time, under the 
title of The Wolfenbuttel Fragments. He sought to prove 
that Christianity is only one step in the total march of 
humanity toward a higher type of religion in the future. 
As an individual passes through the successive stages of 
childhood, youth, and manhood, the human race likewise 
goes through a similar cycle of development. Childhood is 
motivated by the hope of immediate rewards and the fear 
of punishment. The Old Testament, with its offer of long 
life and temporal blessings for those who obey the law, is 
best suited for those in this early stage of development. 
Youth, on the other hand, is willing to sacrifice lesser goods 
for future success and happiness. The New Testament is 
fitted for civilization in that state of development. But man- 
hood should be guided by reason and be ruled by duty with- 
out concern for reward or punishment. Some day God may 
send an additional revelation to those reaching this advanc- 
ed position of maturity, but in the meantime, Rationalism 
is a satisfactory substitute. 

The eighteenth century also witnessed the development 
of the textual and historical study of the Bible, and thus 
laid the foundation for Biblical criticism and research. 
Johann Bengel, 1687-1752, a man of pietistic leanings and 
the head of the theological school at Wurttemberg, was the 
first person to discover that the New Testament manu- 
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scripts, with all their variation in readings, could be grouped 
into families, or that manuscripts could be traced back to 
earlier ones from which they had been copied and with 
which they had common characteristics. He also established 
the generally accepted principle that when different read- 
ings exist for a particular verse in these manuscripts, the 
more difficult one is to be preferred, as it is more apt to be 
correct. Nothing, he said, should be read into the scriptures 
and nothing ought to be omitted which can be drawn from 
them by the rigid application of grammatical rules. 

Johann Salomo Semler, 1725-1791 (a professor at Halle), 
was the chief representative of a moderate form of Ration- 
alism in Germany. As author of The Free Investigation of 
the Canon, he called attention to the way in which the 
different books of the Bible had gained their place within 
it, and suggested that the Song of Solomon and the Apo- 
calypse should have been excluded. As a pioneer in the in- 
vestigation of the historical growth of doctrine, he was the 
first to insist upon the necessity of learning what the Jews 
in the first century expected of the Messiah, to interpret the 
gospels correctly. He drew attention to the distinction and 
and conflict between the Judaizing party, or the Petrine 
one, and the Pauline or anti-Judistic factions in the early 
church. He denied all Scripture was of equal value. The 
revelation of God was in the Bible, but not all of the Bible 
could be considered revelation. The creeds of the church, he 
believed, were a product of the growth of the church, and 
carried no divine authority. 

The Rationalistic Age was too intellectual to arouse men 
to any deep or lasting devotion. God was too much of an 
abstract idea, and Christ was only a great moral prophet. 
Preaching reached a low ebb. A pastor’s wife, speaking of 
her husband’s sermons, stated, ‘“‘They were sermons weighty 
according to the season, either with practical advice or 
wrathful expositions of duty. There was one every year, 
when the threshing time was at hand on the text: ‘Arise 
and thresh’, explaining with patient exactitude the best 
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methods for doing it. There was the annual harvest sermon 
on Matthew xiii, part of verse 26, tares, after yet another 
year of the congregation’s indifference to chemical manure 

. and there was the Advent season, when the annual 
slaughter of pigs drew near, on Isaiah lxv, part of the 
fourth verse, swine’s flesh. This sermon filled the church.” # 
This report may somewhat distort the preaching during 
this period, but the religious fare served in many of the 
congregations proved to be very inadequate. 

Indirect results of Rationalism, however, have persisted. 
Men were forced to concern themselves with the problems 
Christianity presents to the mind, to examine Christian 
history in a scientific way, and to pursue the study of the 
early Christian records more thoroughly than had ever 
previously been done. The differences between Lutheranism 
and Reformed Protestantism were pushed into the back- 
ground and conservatives in both churches feared no his- 
toric type of Christianity would survive. This danger in 
turn forced them to study more deeply the inner nature of 
religion, and in so doing they prepared the way for still 
another approach to it. 

The weakening of Rationalism, as a movement, came 
about through several causes, the first being the labors of 
the German philosopher, Immanuel Kant, 1724-1804. The 
earliest background of Kant was pietistic, but he was 
educated under rationalistic professors. His first great phi- 
losophical work, The Critique of Pure Reason, 1781, struck 
a powerful blow against the dominant philosophy of Wolff. 
Kant probed into the nature of reason and sought answers 
to such questions as: How much can the mind know? Can 
we be certain of its conclusions? What are the mind’s limita- 
tions? How does it acquire knowledge? Employing logic and 
the techniques of the Rationalists, he pointed out the limita- 
tions of thought. He demonstrated there could be no 
“rationalist religion”, and that science could not shed any 
light upon the basic and inner structure of the world. In 
other words, the mind of man cannot know the reality be- 
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hind the things he sees. 

Although man cannot learn the nature of God or the 
universe through pure reason, he is conscious of a feeling 
of moral obligation when he asks the question, What ought 
I do? From this innate feeling, Kant developed his second 
treatise, The Critique of \Practical Reason, in which he de- 
veloped the following three corrolaries: First, if a man 
is obligated to fulfill his duty, he must have freedom; 
second, if a man is expected to do his duty he must have 
immortality for he is frequently unable to fulfill it in this 
life; third, virtue should result in happiness. Since this does 
not always occur in this life, immortality and God are 
a practical necessity to bring about its achievement. Mortali- 
ty which is of the very nature of man, thus requires free- 
dom, immortality, and God for its completion. 

Though Kant discredited the possibility of a scientific 
knowledge of God, freedom, or of immortality, he was 
convinced of the necessity of faith in their existence and 
value from a practical point of view. His line of argument 
was enthusiastically accepted by a new group, called the 
Romanticists, who were convinced science offered too nar- 
row an approach to ultimate truth. They said human nature 
was basically made up of instincts and feelings. Religion, 
morals, art, literature, social and political philosophy, and 
education should recognize this fundamental structure of 
men and build upon it. 

Herder, the father of the German Romanticists, found all 
truth in feelings or faith, rather than in reason. He held 
intuition as the best source of real knowledge. This group 
largely interpreted justification by faith to mean one is 
justified by feeling religious. 

One of the most influential romanticists in the field of 
religion was Friedrich Schleiermacher, 1768-1834. When 
young, he had been interested in the Moravians, who were 
Pietists. Later he studied the works of Wolff, Selmer, Kant, 
and finally, that of the Romanticists. He taught at Halle, 
then served as a pastor, and finally returned to university 
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life as professor of theology at the Berlin University. In 
1821, he published his view of the Christian religion in a 
volume entitled, Christian Belief According to the Princi- 
ples of the Evangelical Church. Schleiermacher’s prime 
contribution rested in giving theology a new basis, and in 
restoring the importance of Christ for the Christian faith. 

Instead of maintaining that religion was based on assent 
to revealed truth as the Orthodox did, or on reason as the 
Rationalists, Schleiermacher considered religion to rest 
solely on the emotions. In itself, religion is neither a body 
of doctrine, revealed or rationally certified; nor is it a sys-- 
tem of conduct, although belief and conduct flow from re- 
ligion; but psychologically it springs from a feeling of de- 
pendence on a power greater than man. 

God is Absolute, Eternal, and Immanent in the world. 
Man, in contrast to God, senses that he is finite, limited, 
temporary, or in other words, dependent on something 
greater than himself. This feeling of dependence is the basis 
of all religion. To bridge the gulf between the finite and the 
infinite, to bring man into harmony with God, is the aim of 
all religions. Hence religions are not to be divided into true 
and false ones, but into relative degrees of adequacy in 
meeting man’s needs. All religious progress is due, in one 
sense, to revelation, or the functioning of the immanent 
God within His creation. But of all religions thus far known 
to man, Christianity is the best because it most fully accom- 
plishes what all religions seek to do. The problems Chris- 
tianity answers are the fundamental ones in all religions, 
i.e., Sin and pardon, separation from God, and reconciliation 
with Him. In the Christian religion, the person of Christ is 
central. In his human and divine personality is found the 
reconciliation of the finite with the Universal, the temporal 
with the Eternal, the union of God and man. Christ is the 
Mediator of this reconciliation. Schleiermacher was thus 
strongly Christo-centric. After a person has been reconciled 
with God, or united with the immanent God, he is immortal. 
This immortality is a quality of life, or is participating in 
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God’s life, and should not be identified with eternal life 
which is but a great hope. 

Doctrines, he considered, to have only relative or second- 
ary value, or to be merely intellectual interpretations of 
fundamental religious experiences. Doctrines have changed 
and may change again, as they are simply expressions of 
abiding truth as it is understood from age to age. 

For Schleiermacher, morality develops as the result of a 
growing understanding of one’s true relationships, i.e., to 
the family, the community, the state, and the world. As a 
person’s responsibilities grow clearer in these various re- 
lations, his own selfishness and self-centeredness will 
diminish. Morality is not religion, nor is religion morality, 
but religion provides a basis for morality by insistently 
asking the question, ‘What ought I do in the light of a 
Christian conscience?” 

Schleiermacher was condemned by the orthodox as being 
too radical, and by the rationalists as being too visionary, 
but no one living in his day has helped shape modern Pro- 
testant religious thinking more than he. 

C. F. W. Hegel, 1770-1831, a famous philosopher, also 
joined in the attack on the Rationalists. He contributed to 
the interpretation of Biblical history with his theory of the 
way historical progress takes place; namely, first there is 
a thesis or a given situation, later followed by an antithesis 
or an opposing point of view. Finally, these two are har- 
monized or united into a new synthesis, which in turn be- 
comes a new thesis. 

F. C. Baur, 1792-1860, endeavored to apply Hegel’s phi- 
losophy to the the origin of the New Testament. He pro- 
posed the theory that Christianity in the beginning was 
distinctly Jewish. Paul broke away from the Mother 
Church by teaching freedom from Jewish law. This re- 
sulted in a severe conflict. Finally, the two positions were 
resolved in the writings of St. John. As a result of this 
reasoning, Baur, reached certain radical conclusions, 
namely, that many books attributed to Paul and John could 
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not have been written by these men. In fact, he rejected all 
the New Testament writings except Romans, Corinthians, 
Galatians, and Revelation, claiming the rest of the books 
must have been second century forgeries. His approach was 
called “higher criticism’, or the New Tubingen School. 

David Strauss, 1808-1874, caused a great sensation by 
publishing his Life of Jesus, a book widely read in Germany 
and elsewhere. Strauss used the myth theory to explain the 
miracles, or that the gospels were written at such a late 
date that legend and fact were woven together in the ac- 
counts. He denied the Resurrection, and rejected the Fourth 
Gospel, stating it differed so greatly from the other gospels 
it could not be accepted as authentic. 

The scholars in the late nineteenth century spent much 
time in the historical investigation of the books of the Bible, 
seeking to discover their sources, dates, and the factors 
which contributed to their writing. This study was first 
limited to the New Testament, but was later enlarged to in- 
clude the Old Testament. A thorough and painstaking study 
of the texts of the scriptures was undertaken through com- 
paring all available manuscripts. More books were written 
on the Bible, or on parts of it, during this period, than during 
all the previous centuries. Much of this literature is now out- 
dated, and is no longer considered valid. Much of it was 
negative in character, but the labors of these men made it 
possible for the Bible student of today to read his Bible in 
a text far closer to the original than that possessed by any- 
one since the fourth century and to have a vast amount of 
information about the times, places and circumstances under 
which the scriptures were written. 

In conjunction with their study of the scriptures these 
men pursued additional research into the history of Chris- 
tianity and of the church. New sources of information 
were discovered, great collections of records were published, 
and the lives of the heroes of the church were examined 
as never before. Among the outstanding scholars in this 
enterprise were Wilhelm Hermann, and Adolph von Har- 
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nack. 

Harnack, a professor at Berlin, stirred up great excite- 
ment in Europe and America with a series of lectures en- 
titled, Das Wesen des Christiantums, or What is Chris- 
tianity ? He was attacked by friends and enemies of orthodox 
Christianity. The essence of Christianity, he claimed, was the 
revelation of (1) the Kingdom of God and the rule of God 
in the soul; (2) the Fatherhood of God and the infinite 
value of the human soul; (3) the higher righteousness as 
expressed in the commandment of love. Jesus revealed these 
truths, rather than being concerned about Himself. The 
gospel, as Jesus proclaimed it, dwelt with the Father only, 
and not with the Son. 

The most influential man in this period was Albrecht 
Ritschl, 1822-1889, who represents a partial reaction 
against “higher criticism.’ Though accepting its conclu- 
sions, he desired to retain the faith of the gospel. Re- 
ligion, he taught, was not to be tested by its intrinsic 
truth, but by its effect on ourselves. The question we are 
to ask of religion is not—‘“Is it true?” but—‘“What is it to 
me?” As a student of early church history he pointed out 
that Christianity did not come into an empty world, but 
one filled with religious, philosophical, and institutional 
ideas which profoundly modified its simple primitive truths. 
He criticized Schleiermacher’s views of religion as being 
too individualistic, claiming the real Christian conscious- 
ness is not that of the individual, but of the Christian com- 
munity, the church. This consciousness is not the source of 
speculative knowledge, but deals with practical relation- 
ships, namely, those between God and man, men and man 
in the religious community, and between sin and salvation. 
That God is a loving Father, was revealed only through 
Christ which revelation in turn has been passed down to us 
through the consciousness of the first apostles. Christ, what- 
ever He was in Himself, has the value of God for the believer, 
and His death, whatever may have been the original cause, 
has the value of an atonement. Thus, the Old Testament and 
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the New Testament are of supreme importance as a record 
of the prophets’ and apostles’ consciousness of Christ and 
His Gospel. To ascertain the religious consciousness of the 
Old and New Testaments, no theory of inspiration is re- 
quired but only normal historical investigation. Ritschl 
held that those coming into contact with Christ in the first 
Christian community saw Him as the revelation of God’s 
love. This they knew. Everything else existed only in meta- 
physics. A recognition of this revelation arouses faith which 
is essentially trust and love toward God through Christ, and 
is accompanied by forgiveness of sins, and justification. The 
Christian life is basically social, hence Redeemer, redeemed, 
and the redeemed community are inseparable ideas. This 
interpretation of salvation, Ritsch] believed, was never 
more clearly formulated than by Luther. Ritschl’s stress on 
social relationships provided the inspiration for the move- 
ment called the “social gospel” in America. 

This period was also marked by a new interest in non- 
Christian or oriental religions, which in turn had a marked 
effect on the philosophy and the thought of the church. 
Schleiermacher had engendered an interest in this subject, 
and later scholars, some of whom considered Christianity 
as merely another of the many world religions, carried on 
further research. Their findings, in certain instances, were 
disruptive of Christian beliefs. 

Along with these trends in the German church, other 
movements also found supporters among the people. In the 
early eighteen hundreds, a revival of Pietism appealed to 
the middle and lower classes. Stressing sin and salvation, 
much more religious fervor was aroused by it than by 
Rationalism, still popular in some churches. A counterpart 
of this revival took root in other countries. Among the 
leaders of the German movement were Johann August Nean- 
der, 1789-1850, and August Tholuck, 1799-1877. 

A renewed interest in Orthodoxy also appeared as a reac- 
tion against certain extremes of Rationalism and as a pro- 
test against an effort to unite the Lutheran and Reformed 
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Churches. The chief leader of this group was Claus Harms, 
1788-1855. About the middle of the century, the University 
of Erlangen gained the reputation of being a school where 
the Lutheran Confessions were emphasized and where the 
faculty sought to translate them into modern times. 

In the earlier part of the twentieth century, Rudolph 
Otto, one of the outstanding scholars in the field of psy- 
chology of religion, attacked Rationalism in his book, The 
Idea of the Holy. He claimed religion is not basically in- 
tellectual or social, but rests in a sense of awe or fear in 
the presence of something totally different than man him- 
self. 

Rudolph Bultmann, 1884-, is one of the most controver- 
sial theological scholars in Germany today. Falling within 
the rationalistic tradition, he has also been influenced by a 
Danish philosopher and theologian, Soren Kierkegaard. 
Bultmann aims to make religion intelligible to a modern 
man by doing what he calls, “demythologizing”’ the New 
Testament. He finds in the New Testament much which he 
calls myth. He defines mythology as: 

“The use of imagery to express the other-wordly in terms 

of this world, and the divine in terms of human life, the 

other side in terms of this side.” > 

Myths, he says, are not intended to give an objective picture 
of the world, they are not to be taken as history, but are 
for the purpose of expressing spiritual truths which are 
the object of faith. Many forms used during the first 
century no longer have significance to the modern man; 
therefore we need to distinguish between the essential 
message preached by the apostles, and the forms or myths 
they used in presenting it. 

He believes many events recorded concerning the life of 
Christ are “myths”, but Christ himself is not a myth. Faith 
must rest in Him alone, and not on the validity of certain 
historic facts. He explained: 

“Our radical attempt to demythologize the New Testa- 

ment is in fact a perfect parallel to St. Paul’s and 
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Luther’s doctrine of justification by faith alone apart 
from the works of the Law... Like the doctrine of justi- 
fication, it destroys every false security and every false 
demand for it on the part of man, whether he seeks it in 
his good works or in his ascertainable knowledge. The 
man who wishes to believe in God as his God must realize 
that he has nothing in his hand on which to base 
his faith. He is suspended in mid-air, and cannot de- 
mand a proof of the Word that addresses him. For the 
ground and object of faith are identical. Security can be 
found only by abandoning all security, by being ready, 
as Luther put it, to plunge into the inner darkness.” ® 
Among the most distinguished and honored men of today 
is Albert Schweitzer, 1875-, who represents a merging of 
the rationalistic and pietistic movements. As an especially 
gifted scholar, he holds earned doctorates in Philosophy, 
Music, Theology, and Medicine. Best known because of his 
amazing achievements as a missionary to tropical Africa, 
he has also made notable contributions in the fields of 
philosophy and theology. Schweitzer is a combination of 
intellectual honesty, believing facts should be accepted 
wherever they lead since no good can come out of believing 
falsehoods, and a deep piety which called him to be a 
missionary. In his first famous book entitled, The Quest for 
the Historical Jesus, he faced the problem, “‘What can we 
know about the one called Jesus, the historical individual 
whose life is recorded in the gospels?” Through a study of 
all the previous writings on this subject, he arrived at the 
conclusion that it is impossible for us in the twentieth cen- 
tury to know Jesus as he actually lived in Palestine. One 
can find only conflicting interpretations, mixed with con- 
siderable mythology. The Jesus of history must remain 
unknown to us, but he closed his study maintaining his 
loyalty to the living Christ—the Christ of experience, the 
Christ taught and preached by Paul. This book concludes 
with a challenge: 
“He comes to us as One unknown, without a name, as of 
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old, by the lakeside, He came to those men who knew 

Him not. He speaks to us the same word, ‘Follow thou 

me!’ and sets us to the tasks which he has to fulfill for 

our time. He commands. And to those who obey Him, 
whether they be wise or simple, He will reveal Himself 
in the toils, the conflicts, the suffering which they shall 
pass through in His fellowship, and as an ineffable mys- 
tery, they shall learn in their own experience Who He 

is.” 7 

Schweitzer believes Christ and the New Testament can be 
understood only in the light of Christ’s conviction that the 
end of the world was imminent. The ethics of the Gospel 
were an “interim ethics” given for the short period pre- 
ceding the end. Albert Schweitzer’s approach to religion, 
however, does not represent the main trend of religious 
thought in Germany today. The two world wars and the 
devastation, moral and spiritual, lying in their wake have 
have made the liberal approach to religion unsatisfactory 
for those who are spiritually hungry, and for those seeking 
certainty in the midst of confusion. 

During the last generation the Lutheran Church in Ger- 
many has had to struggle for its existence and has under- 
gone drastic changes in its theological perspectives and 
thought. Church leaders were forced to endure intense per- 
secution. The idealism underlying the theology of Schleier- 
macher, Kant, Ritschl, etc., began to seem unrealistic when 
the power of evil and the helplessness of man confronted 
them on every hand. After the first world war, the writings 
of Kierkegaard, a Dane, were translated and were appro- 
priated as a philosophical basis for a “realistic” approach 
to life and religion. 

Kar! Barth, among all the theologians, no doubt has had 
the greatest influence on post-war Germany. At the begin- 
ning of the First World War he was a liberal, social- 
minded minister in Switzerland. As the war progressed he 
increasingly sensed that his ethical sermons were totally 
inadequate for the needs of his people. They neither ex- 
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plained nor could alter the trend of history. Returning to 
the Bible and the writings of Luther and Calvin he found 
a frank facing of evil and a realistic view of man over 
against the superficial optimism he had been preaching. 
He reached the conclusion man is unable to approach God 
through his own puny efforts. In his struggles to do good 
he only works himself deeper into a mire of his own mak- 
ing, as he is full of sin. God is too far beyond man, for man 
to know Him. God must take the first step and come to man 
through revelation and grace. Barth accepted the results 
of Biblical criticism, but considered them of secondary 
value since they have no direct bearing on man’s relation 
to God which is the essential concern of religion. His point 
of view was to be known as the “theology of crisis” or neo- 
orthodoxy. 

Friedrich Gogarten, a German Barthian has received 
wide acclaim for his efforts to revitalize Luther’s doctrines. 
He said that in this evil world, God had arranged specific 
orders—civil, marriage, etc., which are to be accepted as 
God’s plan for man. Though imperfect they do express God’s 
will for human relationships. 

Over against Barthianism, is the thought of other in- 
fluential men. One of these leaders, Karl Heim, represents 
the pietistic tradition in German Lutheranism. He has been 
very evangelistic and deeply concerned over making the 
Christian faith applicable to every modern problem. He 
believes we cannot know God through philosophy, but only 
through God’s revelation of Himself in Jesus, the Lord. All 
his thought centers around the importance of Christ, who 
is the true Fuehrer, our true leader. Only Christ de- 
serves our full trust, as He alone is able to break the power 
of Satan. Heim looks forward to the final days, or Christ’s 
Second Coming. Since the Church is ultimately responsible 
to God, he says it has the right to criticize evil, economic 
conditions in society, and the state, even as Luther did. 

Another leader of the church, Paul Althaus, Jr., is at- 
tempting to bring the Christian message into the realm of 
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our present day experiences. He said, “it is our difficult 
duty to stand in an imperfect social order and admitting 
our participation in its guilt, seek to cleanse it in the 
light of our vision of its original divine intent. This 
may sometimes mean disobedience and revolt; more often, 
patient tolerance of evil because of the good with which 
it is bound up and which we seek to disentangle.” § Althaus 
is very much interested in eschatology, or the coming of 
the latter days. He sees Christ as standing at the end of 
history, and His Second Coming as the goal towards which 
all history moves. This event will mark the fulfillment of 
history and also the death of this world, but this does not 
mean that it will take place only in the future. Any day 
may be the last one for a person and then he will be con- 
fronted with eternity. “God stands above time and at the 
end of time and therefore faith looks up and ahead.” 

German theologians, since the Second World War, have 
been deeply concerned about eschatology, or the latter days, 
as man’s efforts to make a better world have seemed in- 
creasingly futile and illusory. They have been inclined to 
feel the only hope remaining for a Christian is to wait for 
the Second Coming. 

Segments of the church, however, are fearfully conscious 
of the necessity of relating the Christian message to all the 
economic and social problems in our world, no matter how 
discouraging the task may seem; for otherwise the church 
will become isolated from the urgent problems facing its 
members and will lose contact with the community. 

One of the great problems confronting the German 
church in recent years has dealt with its relationship to a 
State obviously unchristian in many of its practices. When 
Hitler first came to power, certain of his policies deeply 
disturbed the consciences of many Lutheran pastors, such 
as his persecution of the Jews, his efforts to break down 
denominational distinctions, and placing his own bishop 
over them. But trained to accept Romans 18, according to 
the old interpretation that the State must be obeyed as an 
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instrument of God, they were unprepared for open resist- 
ance. For example, when Dietrich Bonhoeffer, one of the 
heroic promotors of the ecumenical ideal in Germany visited 
America in 1930-81, he was inclined to regard political 
questions as irrelevant to the life of faith. But when he re- 
turned in 19389, he indicated a change in the church’s atti- 
tude. He wrote: 

“Christians in Germany will face the terrible decision of 

either willing the defeat of their nation in order that 

Christian civilization may survive, or willing the victory 

of their nation and thereby destroying our civilization. I 

know which of these alternatives I must choose; but I 

cannot make that choice in security.” ® 
Bonhoeffer was later imprisoned and then executed in Ger- 
many in 1944. 

The Protestants finally divided themselves into three 
groups as a result of Hitler’s policies: The “German Chris- 
tians’, or those who welcomed Hitler as their redeemer; 
the “Confessing Church” which operated a passive resist- 
ance movement; and the middle-of-the-roaders who wished 
to avoid trouble. A prominent leader, Bishop August Marah- 
rens of Hanover, saluted Hitler at the height of his con- 
quests in 1941 with the message, “May God Almighty assist 
you... so that all Europe may expect a New Order under 
your guidance.” 1° 

The Confessing Church, however, stood firm against the 
darkening sky. The press, the labor unions, and the great 
universities were unable to resist the Gestapo and soon 
submitted to the state’s edicts, but the majority of the 
pastors could not be intimidated. Two years before the out- 
break of the War, hundreds of churchmen were already 
imprisoned by the Gestapo. 

Among the heroes who resisted Hitler was Martin Nie- 
muller. In the First World War he had distinguished him- 
self as a fearless submarine commander, and later entered 
the ministry serving as pastor of Jesus Christus Kirke in 
Dahlem, the wealthiest suburb of Berlin. In 1933, he joined 
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the Pastor’s Emergency League, an anti-Nazi society of 
ministers, and soon was recognized as one of its leaders. 
He helped to increase its membership to more than seven 
thousand. Niemuller was one of the most outspoken Con- 
fessional pastors against the program advocated by the 
State. 
In a sermon on Isaiah 62:6-12 which he preached in the 
early part of 1937, he declared: 
“Though the walls may lie in ruins, our first duty is not 
the building of them up again. Though only a few of us 
are left in the church which acknowledges Christ to be 
the one Lord, the one thing needful above all others is 
not that we should be many. It really does not matter 
whether it is two years or two decades before the church 
regains its internal and eternal peace—for we cannot 
bring about that result! Nor does it matter whether the 
new paganism wins a few more hundred thousands of 
adherents—for we cannot prevent that happening! 
But surely it is of the greatest importance whether the 
will of God has so much power over us that, regardless 
of the danger which may be involved, we let ourselves be 
posted as watchmen on the ruined walls, and caring noth- 
ing for the hatred and enmity of men, bear witness of 
what we are commanded to proclaim in the name of 
Jesus, through whom God opens up our way to repen- 
tence and faith... 
A church that believes in Christ can therefore wait in 
patience and steadfastness until it pleases God to give it 
peace. It need not, indeed it dare not, purchase that peace 
with concessions. And a church that believes in Christ 
is free from the agonizing unrest and anxiety of won- 
dering whether it is winning the masses and whether it 
has them on its side or not, for it lives not by the favor 
of men, but by the grace of God.” 1! 
The government hesitated to seize Niemuller because of 
his popularity, but finally he was arrested on July 1, 1987. 
He was imprisoned for eight years. 
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Bishop Theophilus Wurm, one of the strongest opponents 
of Nazism, was elected to his office in 1933, but when Hitler 
came into power the following year, he was deposed and 
confined to his room. Two tall SS men were placed as 
guards at his door to prohibit him from having contact with 
anyone save his wife, but she succeeded in slipping out of 
their house with letters to be read in the churches on 
Sunday mornings. When it was discovered what she was 
doing, this contact was blocked. The people of Stuttgart 
stood behind their bishop and as a result of public protests 
he was given more liberty. Never did he hesitate to de- 
nounce the unchristian policies of the Nazis, such as killing 
the feeble minded, persecuting the Jews, their cruelties in 
the concentration camps, the murder of hostages, and the 
subjection of occupied countries. Following the war, the 
German Federal Republic honored him with its highest 
decoration, the Grand Cross with the Star of the Order of 
Merit. 12 He was accepted as the post-war leader of all Pro- 
testantism in Germany. 

Bishop Otto Dibelius, 1880-, of Berlin, one of the most 
distinguished men in the German Church, was imprisoned 
three times during the Nazi regime. Brought up in a family 
of civil servants and clergymen, he attended both the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and that of Edinburgh. In 1927 Dibelius 
published a book entitled, The Century of the Church, in 
which he declared the Church must learn to support itself 
independently of the State. Occupying an important pulpit 
in Berlin when the Nazi’s seized power, he proclaimed to 
his congregation, including Reichstag members and Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg, “‘We do not resist authority since to do 
sois anarchy and thus irreligious... but as soon as the state 
demands to be the church, and strives to assume power to 
rule the souls of men, then we are asked by Luther’s words 
to exercise resistance in the name of God.” 18 During the 
war he was suspended from the superintendency of the 
Kurmark Church District and then imprisoned. He criti- 
cized the Nazis largely because of their efforts to subvert 
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the church. 

Bishop Hanns Lilje, imprisoned by the Nazis, was the 
underground leader of the German Christian Movement 
during the War. His fearful experiences are recorded in his 
book, The Valley of the Shadow. 

Dr. Eugen Gerstenmaier was involved in the July 20, 
1944 plot to assassinate Hitler. Sentenced to death, he was 
liberated by the arrival of the American troops. Immediate- 
ly after the war, he was placed in charge of relief work, 
called Hilfswerk, and in December 1949, all refugee work 
in the new German Republic came under his direction. In 
1955 he was elected president of the German parliament. 

These men are but a few of the pastors out of hundreds 
who faced persecution and imprisonment. It was reported 
in 1938 that 1800 of the 18,000 Protestant pastors in Ger- 
many had experienced imprisonment, some of them several 
times. Usually their sentences were but for a few months. 14 

Immediately after the war, the church leaders in Germany 
meeting in Stuttgart confessed the guilt of the church in 
the terrible catastrophe which had fallen on the world. 

“With great pain do we say: through us has endless 

suffering been brought to many peoples and countries. 

What we have often borne witness to in our own congre- 

gations, that we declare in the name of the whole Church. 

True, we have struggled for many years in the name of 

Jesus Christ against the spirit which has found its terri- 

ble expression in the National Socialist regime of vio- 

lence, but we accuse ourselves for not being more 
courageous, for not praying more faithfully, for not 
believing more joyously and for not loving more ar- 

dently.” 15 
It is well to remember that the men who made this con- 
fession were the same ones who had resisted Nazism to the 
point of martyrdom. The leaders, however, did realize they 
may not have resisted Nazism early enough to cripple its 
development because of their hesitancy in entering the 
political field. The church had been satisfied too easily with 
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caring for spiritual needs, and had failed to attempt to 
change society. 

The war had taken a terrible toll of the church, physi- 
cally, morally, and spiritually. Over 600 church buildings 
had been destroyed, 825 were partially in ruins, and 1,832 
damaged. Eleven to twelve million refugees were without 
homes. Before the Church lay the responsibility of recon- 
structing, reorganizing, and revitalizing itself. Spiritually, 
the nation was defeated, disillusioned and without any 
foundation. Many Christians had clung to their faith but 
vast numbers had drifted away from the church, under the 
ravages of war and National Socialism. Before the Church 
even a greater struggle lay, namely, against Communism. 
Germany suffered the terrible fate of being partitioned 
into a Western Zone, and an Eastern one under the domi- 
nance of communistic Russia. In the Eastern Zone was the 
greatest concentration of Protestants, and thus an iron 
curtain not only divided the country, but was a dangerous 
threat to the church. 

The church today is the only organization in Germany 
which has survived this partition and has continued to hold 
Germans together in a spirit of Christian fellowship. In the 
Eastern Zone of Germany the Lutheran Church has faced 
severe persecution from the Communists, but attendance at 
its services is even greater than in the West. The Church 
represents those things which these people love, and its 
refusal to conform to State domination has made it a pillar 
of strength. Bishop Dibelius of the Eastern Zone of Berlin 
has constantly made provocative statements, but the com- 
munist government has been unable to silence him. In a 
pamphlet published in March, 1949, he declared, ““Man has 
the right to refuse to serve the state if his conscience so 
dictates.” He wrote in Grenzen des Staates, “The church 
must be the first and solid bulwark against the tyranny of 
the power of the state.” 16 Warning the Communists, he 
wrote to Premier Grotewohl, April 20, 1950, “The Church 
does not want a struggle against the state. However, the 
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Church is not afraid of such a struggle.” Describing the 
situation in East Germany in 1953, he said: 
“No inhabitant of Germany’s East Zone is free from 
sudden arrest and possible disappearance in prison. . 
a totalitariam system can only be maintained by force. 
Therefore, the security of the state requires the constant 
practice of an official terrorism against all who in any 
way oppose the government. As soon as the government 
senses any hint of opposition to its goals and its propa- 
ganda, it adjudges this to be a threat to its security 
and it acts ruthlessly ... In such an atmosphere of 
hostility it is not easy to live as a Christian ... But 
in the midst of all this hostility and poverty there is 
a generation growing up that knows what is at stake, and 
is willing to be faithful to our Lord Jesus Christ... 
Church services are better attended than ever before, al- 
though communist tactics frequently force the people to 
work on Sundays. The number of church workers constant- 
ly increases.” 17 
Congregations still held their services, Bible classes, 
youth groups, and church music festivals in the Hastern 
Zone. Between 15,000 and 20,000 catechists have been train- 
ed and serve as teachers in a released time program. Highty- 
five to ninety percent of the Lutheran children attend 
religious instruction during the first six years of their 
schooling and many continue longer. When the Communists 
took over the public schools they frequently forbade any 
kind of religious instruction. They called Christianity a 
relic of the Middle Ages, and text books were introduced 
such as The History of the Middle Ages by E. A. Kosminski, 
which disparages Luther. Soviet historians consider Luther 
a reactionary. Though he made a good start, he later sided 
with the princes and the knights when he should have 
sponsored the social and political ambitions of the peas- 
ants. 18 Religious instruction, nevertheless, continues in off 
hours in about 5,540 church schools, and in other locations 
as well. 19 In the Eastern Zone in Berlin, a theological high 
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school has one thousand men and women studying for the 
ministry, and the churches are permitted to collect money 
and even receive taxes. 2° The Communists, on the other 
hand, are doing everything possible to win the youth away 
from the church to their own communistic youth groups. The 
government has organized youth dedication services to re- 
place confirmation, in which young people dedicate them- 
selves to the state, instead of affirming their faith in God. 
Great pressure is put on children to undergo this rite. 
Increasing restrictions have been put on the church to 
cripple its work. Near the end of 1950, the Minister of 
Home Affairs of the Soviet Zone denied the importation of 
relief through church agencies, and limited the distribution 
of aid to governmental welfare organizations. In the uni- 
versities the students for the ministry are required to join 
political bands, attend lectures on materialism and pass a 
political examination before securing permission to take 
their theological examinations. All church workers, social 
workers, deacons, and directors of institutions for the care 
of the youth, must take regular political instruction and 
participate in the great political festivities. 21 In 1953, the 
Kast German government began a policy of open hostility 
to the church. A large number of clergymen were imprison- 
ed including such men as Prof. Aland of Halle and Berlin, 
and also the editor of the Theologische Literaturzeitung. 
Student Pastor Hamel of Halle was arrested on his way to 
Erfurt, and Pastor George of the Berlin Marienkirche, and 
Erick Schumann, a youth evangelist, suffered the same 
fate. All together more than fifty church leaders were im- 
prisoned.?? The arrests were usually made at night and the 
prisoners snatched away without anyone learning of their 
destination. Christian youth leaders were considered es- 
pecially dangerous and many of their youth centers were 
closed by the state. All future meetings of Protestant clergy 
representatives from east and west zones were made practi- 
cally impossible through government opposition. However, 
on June 19th the communist government of Kast Germany 
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and the Lutheran Church reached an agreement that was 
made public by both Bishop Otto Dibelius and Prime 
Minister Otto Grotewohl. Its major points provided: (1) 
no further action is to be taken against church groups, (2) 
court sentences against upwards of 100 pastors in jail on 
charges of opposing the state were to be reviewed and 
“unjust punishment” rectified, (3) the church’s right of 
assembly is recognized, (4) confiscated church property 
was to be returned, (5) religious lessons were to be re- 
stored to the classrooms in Soviet Zone schools. 28 A tenta- 
tive truce was maintained until the latter part of 1957, when 
arrests of clergymen were renewed. Those who suffered 
were especially those who opposed the communist youth 
dedication rites. Certain church papers were also banned. 
Thus it became obvious that the struggle of the church in 
the Eastern Zone would continue indefinitely—with only 
brief respites at best. 

In all German churches there is growing awareness of 
the importance of laymen. Before the war, the church was 
generally considered to be on the periphery of life and lay- 
men valued it merely as a part of their culture and tradi- 
tion. They expected the clergy alone to maintain the church. 
Though they might be edified by the church, they did 
not consider themselves an essential part of its structure. 

When the war depleted the number of ministers, laymen 
were thrown on their own responsibility and began to re- 
think the position of the church in the world. Some left 
the church, but those who remained reached positive con- 
clusions concerning their relationship to it. The church 
came to be valued as playing a vital role in the nation, and 
as having a message for personal problems. Laymen began 
to see themselves not as a tool to be used by the church to 
strengthen itself, but as the church itself, as it functions 
in the world. 

Since 1949, Protestant laymen have met together in huge 
gatherings to discuss religious matters. In 1950, a hundred 
thousand Germans assembled for a church day, making the 
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most dramatic assembly of laymen in German Protestant 
history up to that date. In 1952, nearly 400,000 church 
members gathered in Berlin for the Kirchentag, or Church 
Day. More than seventy special trains brought in the thou- 
sands of visitors. On July 11, 1954, the largest church 
service in German history was held in a meadow at the 
edge of Leipsig in the Soviet Zone. At the final service of 
the Evangelical Church Congress, an estimated 500,000 
people worshipped together. Many thousands were permit- 
ted to cross over the border from West Germany under an 
agreement politics were not to be discussed. The Eastern 
Zone cooperated by removing propaganda signs from the 
streets of Leipsig. However, during the four days of meet- 
ings frequent expressions of friendship towards the West 
were made. In August 1959, the ninth Kirchentag was held 
with 400,000 present, but the East Zone only permitted 1,000 
of its citizens to attend. Dr. Reinhold von Thadden-Triegloff 
is the recognized leader of this movement. 

The increased interest of laymen in religion is likewise 
shown by their participation and support of retreats for 
various kinds of professional and industrial workers. Today 
thirteen Evangelical Academies have been established 
(three being in East Germany) for lawyers, church officials, 
factory workers, industrialists, civil servants, politicians, 
social workers, nurses, doctors, writers, actors, farmers, 
athletes, housewives, etc. Individuals representing the same 
vocation meet together for nearly a week, to think through 
the meaning and application of Christianity in their par- 
ticular field. Here the church is making an impact on labor 
unions and leaders and is helping to establish greater 
understanding between classes. It is reaching the people 
in the field of their daily concerns. These academies may 
be the most significant post-war development in Protes- 
tantism. 

In Saxony deacons are organized into specialized groups 
for educational and welfare work within the parishes. They 
serve as assistants to the parochial clergy, as catechists, as 
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cantors, youth workers, or missionaries in the mines. 
Under certain conditions they even become lay preachers, 
and in cases of emergency administer the sacraments and 
wear the pastoral gown. *4 

As a result of the present crisis, all Christian forces in 
Germany have been brought closer together. In East Berlin 
and Brandenburg, seven hundred protestant churches have 
granted Roman Catholic priests the privilege of celebrating 
mass within their edifices, as a large number of Roman 
Catholics have moved to this part of Germany from Silesia 
and Czechoslovakia. These refugees were too poor to build 
new churches for themselves. In a few places the situation 
is reversed. 

The struggle for man’s soul is not taking place exclusive- 
ly in the East. Communism is also at work in the West 
Zone. Some Lutheran churches, and especially the Catholic 
churches, are holding meetings for young people where 
they might discuss political and economic problems from 
the Christian point of view in order to offset the ones the 
Communists have. The future of Germany and perhaps of 
Europe may rest upon these youths and the convictions 
they are now acquiring. 

The Organization of the German Church 


In Germany the relationship of the Lutheran Churches 
and the civil government has not been uniform throughout 
the various provinces. Mention has been made of the Diet 
of Augsburg, 1555, and its decision that the religion of the 
prince (with slight exceptions) was to be the religion of 
his province. The Peace of Westphalia, 1648, strengthened 
and supported this procedure. 

The German rulers continued to maintain their right to 
determine the religion of their subjects, as permitted by the 
Peace of Westphalia until the Congress of Vienna, 1814- 
1815. In 1817, Frederick William III of Prussia, sought to 
forcibly merge the Lutheran and the Reformed churches 
within his province into a single organization called the 
Prussian Union, or the State Church of Prussia. Other 
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princes undertook similar action. As the churches conform- 
ed, the king would place himself at the head of the new 
church. This union occasionally met with vigorous opposi- 
tion. Some conservative Lutherans opposed this move and 
withdrawing from the Union, founded the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Prussia as a free church entirely in- 
dependent of state control or support. Their example was 
followed elsewhere. By the end of the nineteenth century 
five or six independent Lutheran church bodies existed in 
Germany, in addition to the so-called Landeskirken, or state 
churches. 

In 1919, at the end of World War I, the supervision of the 
churches by territorial rulers disappeared completely. No 
longer were churches controlled by state laws, but this did 
not mean the church had to depend on voluntary offerings 
for its support, for the state continued to give grants-in- 
aid as payment for the vast church properties secularized 
at the Congress of Vienna. From 1925-35, the government 
turned over to the churches 951 million RM or 380 million 
dollars, the larger part being spent to pay the salaries and 
pensions of the clergy. In addition, the church received an 
income through the state’s taxation policy. 

In 1933 the state supported twenty-eight church bodies, 
or Landeskirken, in the various provinces. 25 (Strictly 
speaking, the Landeskirken are the churches located in a 
designated province. Though independent of State control, 
they receive support through taxation, etc.) In addition to 
these churches, there are eight Lutheran Free Churches 
and the Prussian Union. 

The title of bishop came into vogue following the First 
World War. Formerly, those in the highest positions in the 
church were called “General Superintendents,” but during 
the years between the two wars, a movement gained moment- 
um to give church leaders the title of Bishop. This trend was 
partially due to a desire to give the church and its officials 
prestige. Today over twenty men hold this title. 

When Hitler came to power he was determined to create 
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a united nation and a united church. Many conservative 
Christians likewise wished to unite all Protestants, but 
from quite a different motive, as they hoped to create a 
united front against the pagan spirit of the Nazi regime. 
The union they advocated was to be based on the confes- 
sions of the Reformation, with no state interference per- 
mitted. Other church leaders, however, opposed a union of 
the Lutheran and the Reformed churches, fearing such an 
organization, without a corresponding inner unity, would 
be meaningless and would result in a confessionless church. 
They urged a union of the Lutheran churches, and another 
one for the Reformed churches, with cooperation between 
the two. 

The more inclusive type of organization was adopted. 
In 1938, the Rev. Friedrich von Bodelschwingh was nomi- 
nated by representatives from the Lutheran, Reformed, 
and Prussian Union churches as the first Reichbishop. He 
was expected to work with the Minister of Church Affairs 
in Hitler’s Cabinet, but as he refused to be subservient to 
Hitler, Hitler took his power away and he resigned. Hitler 
then made his own appointee, Ludwig Muller, Reichbishop, 
who proceeded to turn over the Evangelical Youth organi- 
zation to Hitler’s youth Leader. Muller’s action dismayed 
the church, and nine-tenths of the congregations and pas- 
tors defied his authority. The churches refusing to follow 
Hitler’s leadership were called the ‘‘Confessing Church’’, 
and this fellowship was to be the main weapon of German 
Protestantism against Nazism. The Confessional Church 
practically took over the government of the church, started 
a theological seminary, and held its own examination for 
the theological students. Following his release from prison, 
Martin Niemuller was acknowledged its rightful head. 

Though the “Confessing Church” did not disband after 
the war, a new organization has largely taken its place. 
Entitled the Evangelical Church in Germany or EKID, it 
has almost forty million members, and includes both Luth- 
eran and Reformed Churches, plus a few small sects. Bishop 
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Theophilus Wurm was chosen to be its first president. This 
new organization is governed by a twelve man council. 

In July, 1948, EKID adopted a constitution at a confer- 
ence in Hisenach. This act was the crowning achievement of 
Bishop Wurm, who retired the following year at the age of 
eighty. His experiences during the war had revealed to him 
the need of cooperation among all German Protestants. 
Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin was elected to be his succes- 
sor and Bishop Hanns Lilje of Hanover assumed the Vice- 
Presidency. Martin Niemuller, a strong contender for both 
of these offices, was elected to be the director of the foreign 
office, i.e., the supervisor of the overseas churches estab- 
lished by the Protestants of Germany. EKID included most 
of the Protestants in both the East and the West Zone, the 
East Zone being represented by four men on the twelve man 
central committee. The East Zone unitedly supported Bishop 
Dibelius’ election to this office. 

Within the EKID were certain individuals who hoped to 
transform this organization into a single Church including 
both Lutherans and Reformed. Niemuller, as well as certain 
other Lutherans, and the majority of the Reformed Church, 
held this point of view. On the other hand, many desired 
that each denomination joining it should retain its own 
identity. Most Lutherans favored this second approach, so 
the constitution provided that it would be merely a federa- 
tion. About half of the Lutherans in Germany are within 
the EKID where they comprise about 90% of the member- 
ship. 

In addition to the EKID, a large loosely knit federation 
called the United Evangelical Lutheran Church in Germany 
or VELKD, also exists. It consists of ten of the thirteen 
Lutheran territorial churches, i.e., Mechlenburg, Hamburg, 
Bavaria, Hanover, Saxony, Schleswig-Holstein, Brunswick, 
Thuringia, etc., with a membership of 17,800,000 or about 
half of the Lutherans in Germany. This group, an outgrowth 
of the Eisenach Conference, was led by Bishop Hans Meiser 
until 1955, when Bishop Hanns Lilje was elected to be his 
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successor. The VELKD functions as an expressly Lutheran 
constituency within the EKID. Already it has written and 
published a common Lutheran catechism, a common hymnal, 
a liturgy for its churches, as well as uniform orders for 
baptism and confirmation. The issue has arisen as to 
whether the EKID should hold common Communion serv- 
ices, but the Lutherans have objected to such a practice. Dr. 
Walter Zimmerman, vice-president of the VELKD for 
Eastern Germany, stated: 

“After an era of liberalism in which confessional matters 
were considered of little importance, we have learned to 
see again the living, active and directive power which 
resides in the two great Reformation confessions the 
moment they are pressed into the area of decision, 
whether this concerns church political matters or every- 
day affairs . .. since we have been freed from the 
inflexibility of a state church, and since once again the 
church is taken seriously by us, we are more concerned 
as to which interpretation of Reformation Christianity 
is to be accepted. 

“Never since the Reformation have confessional matters 

been the subject of such serious and genuine concern as 

during the last 15 years in the synods of the EKID. We 
have learned to realize that not only on the question of the 

Lord’s Supper do the confessions have a decisive bearing, 

but rather do they move in the background of all practical 

decisions.” 28 

A few Lutheran groups, including the free churches, are 
not members of EKID or VELKD. 

The churches in Germany have cooperated wholeheartedly 
in the formation of the Lutheran World Federation and the 
World Council of Churches. (See the Ecumenical Move- 
ment.) 


Inner Missions 
Charitable, social, and missionary work in general have 
not been projects of the Lutheran Church in Germany be- 
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cause of state control. Such activities have been supported 
by independent organizations called Inner Mission Societies, 
although ordained ministers frequently have been chosen 
as their supervisors. 

Johann Heinrich Wichern, 1808-1881, the founder of this 
movement, created wide spread interest in this type of 
work through an epoch-making sermon in Luther’s Castle 
Church in Wittenburg. Describing the wretchedness of 
large masses of people within their midst, he pointed out 
the need to make Christian service an integral part of 
Christian living. The Inner Mission of Berlin came into 
being within a few months after his address, and it was not 
long before similar groups appeared in all parts of Ger- 
many and the Scandinavian countries. These organizations 
not only had humanitarian aims, but also endeavored to 
bring the gospel to the under-privileged. 

Wichern had grown up under rationalistic influences, but 
later was greatly influenced by men like Schleiermacher. 
Though educated to be a minister, he served as a teacher 
in the Sunday schools. While visiting from house to house, 
he came into personal contact with appalling spiritual, 
moral, and physical wretchedness in thousands of homes, 
and a yearning grew within him to improve their lot. On 
October 31, 1833, he, his mother, and sister moved into a 
small house placed at their disposal. Here, in a suburb of 
Hamburg, he founded a child-saving institution. When it 
opened only three children came, and the dining table had 
only bread, salt, and the Bible to satisfy their hunger. But 
by the end of the year the number of children had increased 
to twelve. Such was the humble beginning of the famous 
Das Rauhe Haus, which grew to immense proportions and 
later served as a pattern for many similar institutions 
throughout Europe and America. 

Wichern followed two principles: first, he believed the 
environment of children must be improved; and second, 
he adopted the “‘family system” of placing boys into groups 
of ten or twelve and having them live in separate houses. 
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This method necessitated providing a “house father” for 
each group or family, and thus Wichern was forced to be- 
come a pioneer in still another branch of Inner Mission 
work namely, the male diaconate. Consecrated laymen were 
brought together for training and fellowship into a Bruder- 
hauser. By 1911, seventeen of these groups with over three 
thousand brothers were engaged in this kind of work. No 
vows are required of these men. 

Wichern had a deep understanding of social needs. He 
did not condemn radical social movements, for although he 
recognized socialism rejected a theological basis, its essen- 
tial ideal was justice in human relationships. The tragedy 
of this movement, he thought, was its belief in a Kingdom 
of God on earth — but not with God, whereas the tragedy 
of the orthodox church was its belief in God, but not in His 
kingdom upon earth. He asked, “How seriously should a 
Christian, as an individual and as a member of society, take 
his responsibility to alleviate the economic and social misery 
of the poor?’ The church, he concluded, should serve the 
whole of society; it had a message not only for the sinner, 
but it also had an obligation to practice love, and bring 
about healthy attitudes. 

The creation of the female diaconate was equally vital 
for the development of the Inner Mission work. Credit for 
beginning this movement should be given to Theodore 
Fliedner, 1800-1864. As a minister of a poor congregation, 
he traveled widely seeking funds for his church and while 
visiting in England and Holland, came into contact with 
the charitable institutions in these countries. Admiring the 
work of Elizabeth Fry, an English Quakeress, he determined 
to improve the lot of prisoners in Germany. Upon his return, 
he gave shelter to discharged female convicts and then 
reached the conclusion that many of them could do useful 
work if given an opportunity to minister to the needy. In 
1836, he opened the first Deaconess Motherhouse in Kaise- 
worth. From this humble beginning, a series of mother- 
houses were established, until today eighty-four moth- 
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erhouses with over twenty thousand deaconesses are mem- 
bers of the Kaiserworth Union. Florence Nightingale, one 
of the nurses trained at Kaiserworth, introduced its methods 
into England. 

The deaconesses are single women, who, after several 
years of training and study, are consecrated. They remain 
under the jurisdiction of the motherhouse which provides 
their salary and clothing and holds the right to send them 
wherever needed. Certain of the houses give nurses’ train- 
ing, while others prepare for parish work. Deaconesses may 
retire and live in their motherhouse when no longer able to 
carry on their tasks. No vows are required of deaconesses. 

Friedrich von Bodelschwingh, 1831-1910, is also number- 
ed among the outstanding pioneers in Inner Mission work in 
Germany. He started work at Bethel among the epileptics 
and mentally retarded, whom he placed in small groups 
in separate buildings. His projects grew to a tremendous 
size. His son, Friedrich, succeeded him and was made 
director of a large church, a theological seminary, and also 
ox the orphanages and asylums at Bethel. Elected as the first 
Evangelical Reichbishop in 1933, Hitler forced him out of 
office and closed his church and seminary .When the Nazis 
ordered the gassing of all defective inmates, troops came to 
Bethel and demanded entrance into his asylums, but von 
Rodelschwingh stood in the doorway and said they would 
have to kill him before he would permit them to enter. Not 
a single inmate of his institutions fell victim to the Nazi 
race purification theories. Bodelschwingh measured up to 
the highest stature of courageous servants of God, but un- 
fortunately died in 1946 before he could assume leadership 
in the reconstruction of the Church. 

The Inner Mission societies function today in a vast 
variety of fields, i.e, homes for sailors, day schools for 
children of working mothers, industrial schools for poor 
children, training schools and homes for domestics, the care 
of discharged prisoners, hospitals, homes for the aged and 
the infirm, and settlement work. In 1985, the Inner Mission 
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was operating more than 3,800 separate institutions with 
27,570 trained women workers and 3,430 professional dea- 
cons. 27 Before World War II, these institutions in Germany 
served as models for charitable work everywhere. All these 
enterprises were undertaken in the Christian spirit with the 
purpose of encouraging Christian living and faith. 

Many of the Inner Mission projects suffered severely as 
the result of the war, for finances were lacking, buildings 
were destroyed, and leadership frequently was missing. 
The hearts of the world, and especially the brethren of their 
own faith in America, were moved with compassion, and 
large amounts of food, clothing, and money were sent to 
their aid. In the spirit of the Inner Mission, the Germans 
organized the Hilfswerk as an agency for its distribution. 
It came into being in 1945 at a church assembly at Treysa 
and included all the territorial churches. Working in con- 
junction with the World Council of Churches, it proved to 
be a ministering angel to millions. Dr. Eugen Gerstenmaier, 
chosen director in 1945, served until 1951. More than 
80,000 Protestants working full time assisted him, half of 
whom were deaconesses; and in addition, there were at 
least 200,000 voluntary helpers. The Hilfswerk distributed 
over fifty million dollars worth of supplies from 1946 to late 
1951, the main contributor being the National Lutheran 
Council in America. Great sums were spent in constructing 
rubble churches and providing food, clothing, and literature. 
This aid was distributed to all, regardless of faith. 

Although physical relief was absolutely necessary, the 
church faced an even greater challenge. The church had 
readily attacked Marxian materialism, but offered little to 
improve the lot of the poor. Many years earlier a few dis- 
satisfied pastors had joined a group called the Religious 
Socialists, in an effort to accomplish what the church was 
neglecting to do. Two of its leaders were Adolph Stoecher, 
1835-1909, and Friedrich Nauman, 1850-1919. Since World 
War II the church has grown painfully aware of its prev- 
ious shortcomings and is assuming a larger role in the prob- 
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lems facing the nation, such as the welfare of the laboring 
man, military conscription, and the reunification of Ger- 
many. 

The Lutheran Church in Germany now numbers over 
40,000,000 members and, in spite of tragic experiences, it 
remains as one of the strongest links in Protestant thought 
and influence. Though it has still far to go in reaching the 
man in the street, today it is closer to him than it has been 
for centuries. The German Church leaders have proved to 
be faithful martyrs and distinguished sons of the Lutheran 
heritage. 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN DENMARK 


In the Scandinavian countries the Reformation did not 
represent a mass revolution of the people as was the case 
in Germany. Even before the time of Luther, the rulers in 
the northern countries deeply resented Rome’s usurpation 
of their authority, but hesitated to take a stand against it. 
The Reformation provided an opportunity to successfully 
oppose its power. When the rulers had cast out the Roman 
Church, the customs, practices, and the beliefs of the com- 
mon people were not significantly affected for many years, 
even as was true in England during the reign of Henry VIII. 
Today, however, the Scandinavian countries may be con- 
sidered the best representatives of Lutheran thought and 
life, as Lutheranism has had an opportunity to grow un- 
hindered in these nations for hundreds of years, and has 
had time to become indigenous to these people. 


At the beginning of the sixteenth century, Norway and 
Denmark were united under the crown of Christian II of 
Denmark, a nephew of Frederick the Wise, the Elector of 
Saxony, and a brother-in-law of the Emperor, Charles V. 
His accession to the throne marked the introduction of the 
Reformation into all of Scandinavia. Christian II is reputed 
to have had great natural abilities and a deep concern for 
the miserable conditions of the poor within his realm; but 
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he was also a cruel king, determined to extend his rule to 
Sweden no matter the cost or methods required. 

In 1520 he captured Stockholm and a great celebration 
was planned for his coronation as king of Sweden. When all 
the Swedish nobles were gathered together, the King’s 
cohorts suddenly surrounded and killed them. Sweden, 
aroused by this brutality, rebelled against Christian II 
under the leadership of Gustav Vasa. Three years later the 
Danes were expelled and Gustav was crowned King of 
Sweden. 

Christian’s policies in Denmark had more merit. AS a 
patron of learning and trade he encouraged many needed 
reforms. Writing to his uncle, the Elector of Saxony, he 
asked that he would send him preachers trained by Luther- 
an professors, even Martin Luther, if possible. In re- 
sponse to his request Martin Reinhard arrived followed 
by Andrew Bodenstein. These men were not very effective, 
as they were unable to speak to the Danes in their own 
language. The king then took matters in his own hands and 
published two sets of regulations, placing the nobles and 
church hierarchy under his authority. He decreed that no 
unlettered clergy were to hold office and no appeals to Rome 
would be permitted. These laws stirred up such a revolt 
by the church and the princes, Christian II was forced to 
flee from Denmark. He spent the rest of his life in exile or 
prison. Frequently he corresponded with Luther and even 
visited in Wittenberg, but he returned to the Catholic Church 
before his death. 

Frederick of Saxony, Christian’s uncle, was then invited 
to take the crown as King of Denmark and Norway. He 
was required to promise he would protect the interest of 
the nobles and defend the Catholic Church against Lutheran 
influences. Soon he realized drastic changes were necessary 
for the welfare of his country, and decided on the strategy 
of pitting the nobles against the Church. At the National 
Assembly, called the Herredag, meeting at Odense, he push- 
ed through legislation permitting the clergy to marry and 
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requiring the bishops to apply to the King for the insignia 
of their authority rather than receiving it from the Pope. 

By this time, the Reformation had produced native 
preachers. One of the most eminent, Hans Tausen, was 
called the “Danish Luther.”’ These men were encouraged by 
the King, but at the Herredag at Copenhagen, 1530, twenty- 
one Lutheran preachers were summoned at the instigation 
of the bishops, and formally accused of preaching heresy. 
Tausen and his companions presented forty-three articles 
of faith and then asked for permission to defend them. A 
public disputation was proposed but did not materialize, as 
the Romanist party refused to use the Danish language. 
This refusal was interpreted by the people as evidence the 
Romanists were afraid to discuss the issues in a language 
understood by everyone. Following this victory for Luth- 
eranism, the faith of the Reformers made rapid progress 
among all classes of people. 

After Frederick’s death, a civil war was fought over the 
choice of his successor. Frederick’s son finally ascended the 
throne as Christian III, in 1533. The new king had been 
present at the Diet of Worms when Luther defended him- 
self. He greatly admired Luther and had become a Luth- 
eran by conviction. Determined to end the authority of 
the Roman bishops, he proposed that the lands owned by 
the bishops be forfeited to the Crown. This step was ap- 
proved by his council, and by the National Council which 
met afterwards. By this time it was evident the people 
Sincerely desired the gospel to be preached to them. The 
king therefore requested Luther to send a leader to help 
guide them in ecclesiastical matters. Johann Bugenhagen 
was dispatched, and arriving in Copenhagen, in 1537, im- 
mediately was honored by being assigned the chief ecclesi- 
astical role in crowning the new king. Seven superintend- 
ents, who later were entitled bishops, were appointed and 
consecrated. 

The old ritual of the church was largely retained. Tau- 
sen’s articles of faith were later set aside in favor of the 
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Augsburg Confession and Luther’s Small Catechism. The 
Lutheran Reformation was now thoroughly and legally es- 
tablished. 

During the early part of the nineteenth century a great 
religious and nationalistic movement arose in Denmark 
under the leadership of Nicholai Frederick Soverin Grund- 
tvig. Grundtvig was born the son of the parish priest of 
Udby, on the island of Zealand. His mother early instilled in 
him a deep love of Danish history and poetry, and in addi- 
tion he read carefully the works of Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Schiller, Schelling and Fichte. One of Grundtvig’s first pub- 
lications, Mythology of the North, started a revival of na- 
tional pride, in opposition to the German influence then 
threatening to supplant Danish culture. 

A change in Grundtvig’s life occurred when his aged 
father asked him to be his assistant at Udby. In his trial 
sermon the young man argued that the unity of history 
must be found in the effect of Christianity upon the nations. 
Shortly after its publication in 1810, six influential clergy- 
men of Copenhagen sent a complaint to the Ministry of 
Public Affairs, charging his sermon contained a series of 
insulting remarks against the whole clergy. Grundtvig was 
reprimanded, but this serman was eagerly read by the laity 
in Denmark and in the other Scandinavian countries. About 
this time, he underwent an ordeal similar to the one Luther 
experienced before he found himself. Grundtvig seriously 
asked himself whether he was a Christian and whether his 
sins were forgiven. His mental suffering was aggravated by 
physical weakness due to over-exertion. 

Grundtvig was ordained in June 1811 and with great 
enthusiasm devoted himself to his work as pastor, but he 
likewise felt he should use his gifts to bring about a restora- 
tion of old Lutheran Christianity and a spiritual revival 
within the State Church. He violently attacked many of his 
contemporaries for their rationalism, especially H. C. Clau- 
sen, the leader of a strong rationalistic party within the 
Church. As a consequence he was practically ostracized by 
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his fellow clergy. Returning to his literary work, Grundtvig 
made valuable translations of Norwegian and Anglo-Saxon 
works, including Beowulf. He hoped these writings would 
be read primarily by the common people and would contri- 
bute towards reviving the heroic northern spirit which, in 
turn, would be expressed in the performance of great Chris- 
tian deeds adapted to the needs and conditions of their age. 
His first efforts were not very fruitful, but later he was 
more successful. Today he is honored as the author of a 
great number of folk songs and hymns which are growing 
ever more popular in Danish schools and churches. His 
music now undergirds Danish national and church life. 
Through a serious study of the Bible, Grundtvig reached 
the conclusion the redemption of the world could be accom- 
plished only through Christianity, and by the acceptance of 
Christ as one’s personal Redeemer. He -believed the inner- 
most gospel consisted in proclaiming the facts about Christ, 
i.e., his miraculous birth, his sinless life, teachings, death, 
resurrection, his continual intercession, the bestowal of the 
Spirit, and his return to judgment. These truths he found 
expressed, or implied, in the Apostles’ Creed. To this creed, 
he gave the title, the “Word of God.” The scriptures, he 
regarded as essentially an inspired commentary upon the 
creed. He denounced the Lutheran Church’s attempt to 
make the Bible central, as a great error. The Church is 
obviously older than the Bible. Christ is not found among 
the dead pages of the Bible, but as he functions in the 
congregation. Scripture can give essential information, but 
only the spoken word and the testimony of the Church in 
the sacraments is life giving. The Church is Christ’s body. 
Being baptized into the faith of the Apostles Creed, was 
the way to unite with the universal Church. The signi- 
ficance of the creed was so stressed that some felt the 
change of even one ancient Danish word might invalidate 
it and negate the fact one was a Christian. As the Creed 
mentions the Church but not the Bible, the Church was 
held to be the main conveyor of the saving grace of God. 
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The sacraments of the Church were highly honored, espe- 
cially the baptismal covenant. His emphasis on the impor- 
tance of the Church was doubtless influenced by several 
visits to England where he studied the Anglican communion. 
The great problem, as he saw it, was to preserve the 
Danish Church, help it understand its own importance, 
and yet allow the life of the Church to develop as freely 
as possible. He demanded the state refrain from asking any 
clergy or layman what he did or did not believe as a pre- 
requisite for membership or ordination. He believed the 
Church would not suffer by permitting such freedom for 
if Christianity were true, any man exposed to it would 
inevitably become a Christian, if not today, then tomorrow. 
He also urged that laymen be permitted to join whatever 
parish they desired. Such a law was passed in 1855. 

Stressing the universal Church, some followers of Grund- 
tvig urged the reintroduction of apostolic succession into 
Denmark by having the clergy ordained in the Swedish 
Church, where an unbroken line of bishops could be traced 
back to Catholic days. A few transferred to the Roman 
Catholic Church but no great number did so, for the prin- 
ciples of Grundtvig were too Protestant, and the place of 
Christ too important in his thinking, to be easily har- 
monized with Catholicism. Basically Grundtvig and his 
followers held an optimistic view of life and looked on God’s 
creation as something to be enjoyed. Especially did they 
encourage an interest in folklore songs, music and folk tales. 
The pietists viewed these individuals with considerable 
suspicion. , 

Grundtvig made notable contributions in the field of 
education. Before his day, only the aristocratic classes were 
able to secure an adequate education, but through his efforts 
schools were established for the poorer people. Among his 
innovations was the Folk High School for those over 
eighteen years of age who wished to learn more about their 
own country, its history and culture. Special courses were 
also offered in Christianity. Classes usually met in the 
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evening for a period of two hours. This type of school soon 
spread to other northern countries. 

Although Grundtvig did not have the support of the lead- 
ing bishops of Denmark, his influence upon the Church 
grew rapidly during the last thirty years of his life. 

Finally on the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination, May 
29, 1861, he was raised to a rank equal to the Bishop of 
Zealand, the primate of Denmark, by order of the King, in 
recognition of his eminence as a Christian, a poet, and as 
a patriot. He died in 1872 and left behind him one of the 
most honored names in the later history of Denmark. Today, 
one of the most unusual cathedrals in the world is known 
as the Grundtvig Church in Copenhagen, built to give the 
impression of a great pipe organ, in honor of his contribu- 
tions in the field of music. 

Another Dane should be mentioned, namely, Soren Kierke- 
gaard, who is recognized as one of the most important 
literary figures of the nineteenth century and as one of 
the greatest and most individualistic religious philosophers 
of all time. His contemporaries, however, either neglected 
or scorned him as a dangerous fanatic. Not until more than 
two decades after his death were his works generally known 
in Germany and Scandinavia, and only in the last genera- 
tion were they translated into English. Today philosophers 
and theologians on both sides of the Atlantic eagerly read 
them as especially applicable to our modern age. 

Kierkegaard was born in 1813 and died in 1855 at the 
age of forty-two. As a youth he lived a dissipated life with 
no respect for his father or God, but later experienced some- 
thing similar to a conversion. He always remained a Soli- 
tary individual, disliking crowds and organized groups. He 
was a many sided individual. His essay called Purity of 
Heart is recognized as one of the finest booklets written for 
devotional reading; yet his Attack on Christendom is one of 
the most biting satires ever made against the church. 


Kierkegaard, at various times, attacked intellectualism as 
presented by Hegel, moralism by Kant, and aestheticism by 
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Schleiermacher. He claimed the belief that the Hegelian 
balance of truths had objective validity was a tragic de- 
lusion. Truth is always personal and subjective. ‘Only 
that is true, which is true for me.” Through a study of the 
Bible he also ruled out moralism, even as Luther did. Reli- 
gion is not based on morality, but on service to God regard- 
less of what it might necessitate. Inclined towards aesthe- 
ticism, he was too realistic to overvalue this side of life. 
He wrote in Training in Christianity: 

“It is eighteen hundred years and more since Jesus Christ 
walked here on earth. But this is not an event like other 
events which, only when they are bygone, pass over into 
history, and then as events long bygone, pass over 
into forgetfulness. No, His presence here on earth 
never becomes a bygone event, and never becomes 
more and more bygone — in case faith is to be found on 
earth. And if not, then indeed at that very instant it is a 
long, long time since He lived. But so long as there is a 
believer, such a one must, in order to become such, 
have been, and as a believer must continue to be, just as 
contemporary with His presence here on earth as were 
those first contemporaries. This contemporaneousness is 
the condition of faith, and more closely defined, it is 
faye 2° 

Modern existentialism honors Kierkegaard as one of its 
chief predecessors. This is true of both atheistic and reli- 
gious forms of existentialism, and thus this solitary Dane 
has now become a world personality. 

In the Danish Church, another person, Wilhelm Beck, 
the father of its Inner Mission work, is increasingly 
admired. As a country pastor he successfully won many 
converts to the Christian faith, and being very practical 
about his faith, he started institutions for such physically 
handicapped persons as epileptics. The movement he origin- 
ated is pietistic in spirit and is quite similar to the one 
Spener began in Germany. He and his followers emphasized 
conversion, sanctification, Bible study, prayer groups, and 
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mission work. At first their interests seemed to be a reaction 
against the formalism and the cultural aspects of the 
established Church, but nevertheless, these men cooperated 
with the Church and assumed responsibility for the kind 
of benevolent work normally done by the church in America. 

Today the Inner Mission in Denmark owns seven hundred 
meeting places throughout the country where children, 
youth, and adults gather to study God’s Word. One hundred 
and fifty home missionaries supervise this work. Lay work- 
ers in the Inner Mission also assist pastors in their parishes. 
form Bible circles, minister to the sick, and supervise youth 
groups. Certain members conduct noon hour services in 
factories; while others work particularly with chauffeurs 
or with bicycle messenger boys. Some concentrate on 
personal witnessing in Copenhagen’s many coffee bars, 
while others give their attention to patients in hospitals. 
Members also serve seamen, the police, firemen, trolley 
workers, etc. 

In addition to such ministries, the Inner Mission func- 
tions through an impressive array of formal agencies. The 
Sunday school movement of Denmark, the Seamen’s Mis- 
sion, Soldier’s Mission, and Denmark’s two Y’s, KFUM and 
KFUK, were all launched in the Inner Mission headquar- 
ters. The Y’s are deeply religious organizations, and only 
Lutherans may be members. 

Furthermore, the Inner Mission conducts the Sunday 
schools, relief agencies, a press bureau, promotes Copen- 
hagen’s “Christian Daily” newspaper, and sponsors several 
foreign missionary societies. As many as ninety percent of 
the congregations contribute to certain of these “Formal 
Agencies.” 

In Denmark, the work of the deaconess undergirds all 
these projects. To be consecrated as a deaconess, a four year 
course of preparation is required. Many of these women 
serve as nurses, others as teachers, and some as foreign 
missionaries. One of the three “mother-houses” specializes 
particularly in training nurses to work in institutions for 
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epileptics, the mentally ill, etc. 

Another Inner Mission project is entitled the Copenhagen 
Church Foundation. Being a state church, the Church was 
formerly dependent on the government to organize new 
congregations or erect new buildings. The state was slow 
in fulfilling its responsibilities so the Copenhagen Church 
Federation was organized. At the middle of the nineteenth 
century not a new church had been built in a period of 150 
years, and only six parish churches served a population of 
150,000 in Copenhagen. Through voluntary contributions 
the Foundation has now built sixty smaller churches in 
newly developed areas and industrial neighborhoods. How- 
ever, in 1955 a joint commission of Denmark’s Ministry of 
Church Affairs and of the Church of Denmark stated that 
eighteen new Lutheran Churches would be erected in the 
suburbs of Copenhagen during the next ten years, with one 
half of the cost being supplied by the state.?® 

The Inner Mission also conducts evening schools for young 
people, similar to those of the Grundtvigians, but with 
greater emphasis on Bible study than on general cultural sub- 
jects or the philosophical side of religion. 

In the early history of Lutheranism in Denmark, several 
unusual practices were adopted such as the appointment of 
pastors to accompany seamen on their journeys. Sailing in 
Danish ships, Lutheran pastors travelled all over the world, 
even to China, and arrived there probably a century and a 
half before other Protestant missionaries. The concern of 
the Danish Church for seamen has continued as a part of 
the Inner Mission enterprise. In 1956 “‘the Danish Seamen’s 
Church in Foreign Parts” opened up a church in Brooklyn, 
New York, specifically for Danish seamen, much of the 
cost being contributed by shipowners. The Danish Church 
also appointed Lutheran pastors to the Danish legations. 
Enjoying an official position, they were permitted to live 
in many countries where their entrance would have been 
forbidden without such a status. 

The State Church is very tolerant, some would say lax, 
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concerning the beliefs of its members. The Church accepts 
the three ecumenical creeds, the Augsburg Confession and 
Luther’s Small Catechism, but these are not made a confes- 
sional requirement. No doctrinal subscription is required of 
a professor of theology, through fear this might imperil 
academic freedom and theological scholarship. Professors 
are paid and appointed by the state-controlled university. 
However, the Church itself gives each candidate for the 
ministry six months of additional education to prepare him 
for his particular parish duties. A minister can openly scoff 
at doctrines and practices in the church without endanger- 
ing his position, providing he performs the required rites 
properly. Generally, the sacraments are held in high regard, 
baptism being seen as the means for conveying regeneration 
and Holy Communion as offering the real presence of Christ. 

The Lutheran Church in Denmark is very ecumenical- 
minded due to the influence of Grundtvig. The State 
Church has participated enthusiastically in the World Coun- 
cil of Churches and the Lutheran World Federation. Non- 
Lutherans may speak from its pulpits and an invitation is 
given te everyone ‘‘who hungers for the grace of Christ” to 
participate in the Lord’s Supper. 

Since the Danish Church is a state church, parliament 
has the right to enact laws regulating the Church, and a 
cabinet member is delegated to supervise its work. The king 
is required to be a member of the State Church. 

Complete freedom of worship is granted to all faiths in 
Denmark. Any religious sect may organize a church; even 
independent Lutheran churches not wishing to be under the 
supervision of the government of the State Church have 
been established. 

The clergy are of two types, rectors and bishops. The 
country is divided into parishes served by rectors. A number 
of these parishes form a diocese over which a bishop pre- 
sides. He is required to visit each parish, inspect the schools, 
and catechize the youth in his diocese at least every fourth 
year; and he alone can ordain pastors and consecrate new 
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churches. The chief bishop at present is Hans Fuglsang- 
Damgaard. 

When a parish wishes to secure a rector, its governing 
board nominates three candidates for the office, and from 
these men the bishop makes his selection. Each local church 
is granted permission to have a voice in the selection of the 
bishops. 

One of the most revolutionary steps taken by the Danish 
Church occurred in April 1948 when Bishop Hans Gilgaard 
broke away from tradition and ordained three women to 
serve in parishes. Widespread discussion immediately 
arose in the other Scandinavian countries as to whether 
they should permit women to hold such an office. Eventually 
Norway and then Sweden granted them this right. In 1958, 
the Danish government placed a woman, Mrs. Bodil Koch in 
charge of Church Affairs. Such an act was, likewise, unpre- 
cedented in Danish history. 

The formal religious education of children in Denmark 
is unusually thorough. During the seven years a child is 
in a public school and the four he is in the middle school, 
he receives two or three hours of religious instruction per 
week. These courses usually treat such subjects as church 
history, the Reformation, etc. In the gymnasium, one hour 
a week is allotted to the study of early church history. 
Should parents object to these courses, the pupils may be 
excused. The parishes also sponsor Sunday schools for chil- 
dren from four to eight years of age, and a smaller group 
of older boys and girls from eight to twelve also attend. 
These schools meet at one o’clock on Sundays and train chil- 
dren primarily in worship. About one fourth of Copen- 
hagen’s 80,000 school age children regularly attend Sunday 
schools, this number being limited because of a shortage of 
teachers. In addition, pastors teach catechetical classes to 
prepare children for confirmation and church membership. 
These sessions are held two hours a week for a half year, 
and emphasize personal faith. 

The liturgy of the church retains much that is old, for 
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the Danish Church is convinced that history has demon- 
strated its value for strengthening spiritual life. On the 
other hand, uniformity is not strictly enforced. During a 
service the rector is robed in a black cassock with a large 
white fluted round collar, like those worn in the Elizabethan 
period. In administering the Lord’s Supper, he wears a 
white surplice and then places over it a red velvet cape 
with a cross embroidered on its back. The rector’s part of 
the service is usually intoned or chanted. Every Sunday he 
offers the Holy Communion for those who wish to receive it. 

A parish in Denmark is very large and may include as 
many as ten to fifteen thousand members, and occasionally 
even more, but seldom more than a few hundred attend a 
usual service. Whenever the big parishes have been divided, 
the attendance has frequently increased as much as 50 per- 
cent. Large numbers never enter the church, save for the 
performance of such ceremonies as baptism, confirmation, 
perhaps marriage, and funerals. Certain sections of the 
population have been critical of the Church. This includes 
both the intellectuals and the laboring classes. The intellec- 
tuals, influenced by rationalism and science, have felt the 
Church was outdated and that no intelligent person could 
be a Christian; while the laborers coming into contact with 
theoretical Marxism and socialism believed the Church was 
a symbol of conservatism and was divorced from their daily 
life. 

During the last war, however, the Danish Church gained 
respect in the eyes of the people. Refusing to be intimidated 
by their conquerors, the Church protested publicly and 
vigorously against the behavior of the Germans and their 
persecution of the Jews. Many clergymen were sent to 
concentration camps, but the most tragic incident involved 
the slaying of Kaj Munk, Denmark’s foremost playwright, 
and a fearless preacher. When Kaj Munk, received a letter 
from the minister of Church Affairs advising him and all 
the clergy to remain neutral, he replied he had no intention 
of doing so. He added, “If for fear of men I should remain 
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a passive spectator, I would feel myself unfaithful and 
blameworthy, that is to say, a criminal toward my Christian 
faith, my Danish soul, and my pastor’s vow.” He was shot 
to death at night and his body thrown into a ditch.®° Follow- 
ing the war and the subsequent relaxation of tension and 
fear, the Church partially lost some of the support it had 
previously enjoyed. 

Pastor Halfdan Hagsbro has stated the great problem 
before the church in the Scandinavian countries today is 
a vast secularization of the minds of the people, with the 
result they do not understand the church, do not leave it, 
and do not fight it. The church, he says, must find the 
language modern man understands and then use it in such 
a way it rnakes him “face the gospel, its grace and its chal- 
lenge.” 31 Confronted with this problem, the Danish Church 
is seriously seeking to meet the challenge of postwar Europe. 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN SWEDEN 


The Reformation in Sweden was closely bound to its 
struggle for independence. Mention has been made of 
the revolt led by Gustav Vasa against Christian II of 
Denmark after the slaughter of the Swedish nobles. When 
Gustav was crowned King in 1523, two brothers, Olaf and 
Lars Peterson, formerly students at Wittenberg, endeavored 
to persuade the new king to join the Lutheran reformation. 
King Gustav did write to the reformers asking that they 
send him a tutor for his oldest son, Eric XIV. Luther recom- 
mended George Norman as a “God-fearing, modest, sincere 
and learned man.” 32 Not only was he to be a tutor for the 
prince, but also after a fashion, for the king. Norman had 
great influence on ecclesiastical developments in Sweden, 
although he was rather cautious and somewhat bound by 
tradition. 

Olavus Petri, however, was to be the intellectual leader of 
the Reformation in Sweden. When Luther nailed the ninety- 
five theses to the church door, Petri was then studying at 
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Wittenberg. He married the same year as Luther, and in 
1526, published a Swedish translation of the New Testa- 
ment which later came to be considered the standard for 
the written Swedish language. From his pen issued a 
catechism, sermons, and hymns in the language of his 
people. He was eloquent, genial, and faithful. 

King Gustav was chiefly interested in the Reformation 
because it offered him an opportunity to rob the Catholic 
Church of its wealth and to seize its power. Olavus Petri 
opposed the ruthlessness of the king, and for such bravery 
was punished, probably tortured, and sentenced to death. 
He was eventually reprieved and renewed his pastoral work, 
but with reduced strength. Petri carried on a crusade 
against the practice of torture in the treatment of prison- 
ers, and today his Rules for Justices are still printed in 
every new edition of the Law of Sweden. Behind all his 
efforts, his chief interest was to have the Word clearly 
preached and practiced in Sweden.?3 

In 1527 Gustav seized all church property not used for 
religious purposes, and then taking over the control of the 
Church, freed it from papal and canonical law. The majority 
of the Catholic prelates thereupon left Sweden. At first 
Gustav thought he would do away with the office of bishop 
and substitute that of a “superintendent,” or, in a sense 
adopt a type of presbyterian rule. Opposition to this move 
proved to be so great he discarded his plans and appointed 
new bishops who were consecrated by Bishop Peter Magni, 
using the old Catholic rites. Bishop Magni had received his 
own episcopal consecration from the Pope at Rome and thus 
apostolic succession, claimed by the Catholic Church, is 
said to continue within the Swedish Church. In 1531, 
Laurentius Petri, brother of Olavus, was appointed as arch- 
bishop. The majority of the lower Catholic clergy con- 
tinued in their own parishes, and very few changes in spirit 
or practice were noticeable. The transition thus from Ca- 
tholicism to the new faith was very gradual; in fact, the 
structure of the Church of Sweden has never been dras- 
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tically altered throughout its history. 

Calvinism later attempted to gain a foothold in Sweden, 
while Catholicism likewise made a strong effort to return. 
Lutheranism, nevertheless, finally triumphed in 1593. At 
a synod at Uppsala called by the order of Duke Charles, all 
participants bound themselves to stand by the “pure word 
of God, the three symbols (the Apostles’, Nicene, and 
Athanasian Creeds), and the unaltered Augsburg Confes- 
sion.” The independence of the Church was recognized in 
the field of faith and doctrine, but as a national Church, 
its beliefs and dogmas were to be protected by the State. 

Sweden was to play a key role in Europe. During the 
Thirty Years’ War, Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, 
invaded Germany and is credited with saving Protestantism 
in the home of the Reformation. Thus he is honored not only 
as one of the great heroes of Sweden, but is deservedly 
respected by German Protestantism. The results of his 
efforts, however, were inconclusive. Following the Peace of 
Westphalia, 1648, northern Germany was too strong to be 
conquered by the Catholic princes, but neither could south- 
ern Germany be held by the Protestants. 

An era emphasizing organization and orthodoxy flourished 
in the Swedish Church from 1611 to 1711. During the earlier 
part of this period tremendous advancement was made in ad- 
ministration, literature, missions, and schools. Charles X1 
secured the adoption of the Book of Concord in 1686, which 
strengthened orthodoxy, and at the same time he gained 
greater control over the Church. 

Pietism entered Sweden in 1718 through the German 
provinces then under the Swedish throne. Peter Murbeck, 
1731-1755, was known as the “Francke of Sweden.” Though 
pietism received the support of a few bishops, the vast 
majority of the orthodox clergy strongly opposed it because 
of the conviction that in it: 

“Emotionalism is overestimated, knowledge and reason 

are underestimated; human ideas and judgments are es- 

teemed as revelation; an apparent tendency toward 
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isolationism and sectarianism; greater appreciation for 
group meetings than for services of worship in the 
church; a critical attitude toward the ministers and an 
uncharitable spirit toward all opponents; an emphasis on 
hell, and an unworthy presentation of God’s grim wrath 
in sermons; a Severe distinction made between worldlings 
and God’s children (God’s children were the pietists them- 
selves) ; repudiation of the dance and its music, indeed 
of all music not specifically spiritual in character, and 

the rejection of all so-called innocent pleasures.” 34 
The government likewise attempted to suppress pietism 
through the levying of severe penalties on anyone holding 
private religious meetings; yet it took root among pious 
laymen. 

Though living much later, Carl Olaf Rosenius, 1816-1868, 
contributed to the pietist movement in Sweden. A son of a 
State Church minister, he himself chose to be a lay preacher. 
Rosenius was orthodox in doctrine, evangelistic in spirit, 
but legalistic or ascetic toward all things worldly. When 
George Scott, an English Methodist, arrived in Sweden and 
introduced revivalism, Rosenius worked with him, and then 
took over his work when Scott returned to his native land. 
As editor of two journals, The Missionary Times and The 
Pietist, his influence extended through Sweden, and even 
to America. He represented a low-churchmanship trend, an 
increased emphasis on the atonement, and the centrality 
of Christ for one’s devotional life. The Moravians, a pietis- 
tic sect from Bohemia, likewise contributed to this move- 
ment in Sweden. 

A wave of mysticism also swept through Sweden, the 
outstanding representative being Emanuel Swedenborg, 
who founded an independent church fellowship called the 
Church of the New Jerusalem. 

German Rationalism was brought into Sweden but never 
reached the extremes it did in Germany. Again, as in Ger- 
many, a reaction took place against Rationalism, led by 
pietists on the one hand, and also by followers of Schleier- 
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macher whose teachings were more favorably received in 
Sweden than in Germany. 

In recent times Archbishop Nathan Soderblom, 1866-1931, 
has been one of the most distinguished clergymen of the 
Swedish Church. He, more than any other single individual, 
was instrumental in laying the foundation for the present 
World Council of Churches. He, a Lutheran, was a prophet 
of Church unity, and worked untiringly towards the day 
when all Christians would acknowledge their oneness in 
Christ, and a universal Christian fellowship crossing na- 
tional frontiers, races, and classes, would bind all Christians 
together. He believed this goal could be achieved without 
attempting to reconcile their diverse creeds. 

Through Soderblom’s efforts and those of his friends in 
the Church of England, these two church bodies now prac- 
tice inter-communion. Occasionally the Swedish Church has 
appeared to be gravitating more in the direction of the 
Church of England than towards larger Lutheran associa- 
tions, but this was not Soderblom’s wish. No one has done 
more to make Luther’s teachings better known among non- 
Lutherans than he. Fittingly, when the Lutheran World 
Federation was organized in 1947, the meeting was held in 
Sweden, and the first president was a Swedish bishop, 
Anders Nygren, a professor on the theological faculty at the 
University of Lund and the distinguished author of a Com- 
mentary on Romans and Agape and Eros. 

The Church of Sweden is divided into thirteen dioceses 
largely independent of each other. The king is called the 
“Protector of the Church,” and has the right to choose new 
bishops from a list of three candidates proposed by the 
chapter and the ministers of the respective dioceses. In 
selecting an archbishop, the king is also given three names 
nominated in the same way. In the last four elections the 
king has not appointed the nominee with the largest num- 
ber of votes; in fact, twice he was chosen the one with the 
least number. The present archbishop, Gunnar Hultgren, 
received this honor in 1958. He is a legal expert especially 
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in the field of Church State relations. Though aware of the 
dangers of cooperation with a state manifesting certain 
totalitarian tendencies, he does not advocate a separation of 
the two at the present time. The king retains the final 
decision in settling conflicts dealing with church adminis- 
tration, though some authority resides in a synod of thirty 
clerical and thirty lay members who meet in Stockholm 
once each year. Except for the bishops and the pastor 
primarius of Stockholm, all the members of this synod are 
elected by representatives, one from each parish in Sweden. 
This synod or Kyrkomote has very limited power, but it 
may veto unwelcomed enactments of the parliament and 
seek to settle all controversial issues to avoid their referral 
to the king. The archbishop resides over these Church 
meetings, and is also chairman of the Bishop’s meetings 
and ex-officio chairman of many of the agencies of the 
Church. Altogether the clergy of Sweden includes the arch- 
bishop, twelve bishops, one hundred and eighty provosts, 
and about twenty-five hundred pastors and many assistant 
pastors. 

All ministers are required to have a thorough education, 
including the common school, the high school, the gym- 
nasium, and six years in the study of theology at the uni- 
versity. His academic preparation is usually completed by 
the age of twenty-six, and after his graduation the candi- 
date must pass still another examination and be at least 
twenty-eight years old before being ordained and being 
allowed to perform the duties of a pastor. Great stress is 
placed on the study of theology, even in preparation for the 
parish ministry. As an employee of the state his salary is 
set and paid by the state. 

The number of pastors who may be assigned to each 
church or parish is dependent on its size. Sweden has many 
huge churches and very large parishes. As there has been 
a serious shortage of young men entering the ministry, a 
few Norwegians have come to Sweden and accepted con- 
gregations. To relieve the situation a concentrated effort 
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was made to permit women to be ordained. The government 
twice voted that women should be given equal rights with 
men, provided they had the proper qualifications, but their 
decision was vetoed each time by the Kyrkomote. Finally, 
in 1958, the Church Council voted to permit the ordination 
of women, as they feared they might be deprived of their 
right to veto should they persist in their opposition. A 
strong opposition party still remains, especially among the 
high-church clergy, who threaten to secede should their 
bishops ordain women. This problem has been made more 
acute by the Church of England which notified the 
Swedish Church that such a step would endanger their re- 
lationships. Though there are approximately 150 women 
candidates of theology, none have been permitted to serve 
as pastors. (1959) 

The Church and the State perform many tasks for each 
other. With the tax-collected funds the State builds the 
churches and keeps them in repair, pays the salaries of the 
bishops, pastors, professors, and other church workers, and 
provides a pension for them when they reach the age of 
seventy. The State also supports Christian education in the 
schools. On the other hand, the Church keeps Sweden’s 
whole system of vital statistics, and does it at less expense 
than if done by the State. This responsibility requires a 
great deal of time and effort on the part of the Church. 
Births, baptisms, vaccinations, confirmations, military 
training, marriage, divorces, children, passports, changes 
of address, and death and its causes, are all recorded and 
kept in accurate order. Because of the difficulty of reshift- 
ing records and moving them to a new location, the State 
has been very tardy in organizing new parishes, even where 
they are badly needed. 

The State supports two theological schools in conjunction 
with the universities at Lund and Uppsala. The oldest, the 
University of Lund, was founded in 1666. The number of 
theological students in these schools has been declining 
seriously during the past thirty years. No theological con- 
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victions are required of the faculties, as religion is taught 
objectively. There are instances of professors who would 
not have called themselves Christians who have held chairs 
in the theological faculty. On the other hand, students who 
have sat under these men have stated they were as stimu- 
lating as those who were more evangelical. Pastors, how- 
ever, are required to accept the Lutheran symbols, ‘‘accord- 
ing to my conscience.” The final authority for determining 
who shall be ordained is retained by the bishops. 

Courses in religion are taught in the public schools. All 
children are enrolled in these courses unless their parents 
have them excused and also promise to provide them with 
some other type of religious instruction. These classes are 
not considered religious instruction, but teaching about 
religion. The material is presented objectively so no one 
can take exception to it. Both the established Church and 
the ‘‘free churches” prefer to have religious education con- 
tinue in the state schools. In the grade school four hours of 
classes in religion are taught each week and in the high 
schools one hour a week is allotted for discussion groups 
on current problems in the light of Christian teachings. To 
supplement this objective training in religion, the church 
conducts Sunday School classes primarily for children from 
four to nine years of age, but a few continue attending until 
they are about thirteen. When children are fourteen years 
of age they enroll in catechetical classes taught by a pastor. 
A boy or girl may choose to study under some rural] clergy- 
man for an intensive six weeks period during the summer 
and have about ninety hours of instruction, or study during 
a period of a year in his own church. A committee has 
recently investigated ways to make catechetical work more 
effective and of a higher quality. They have recommended 
the age requirement be raised to fifteen so pupils will have 
a greater comprehension of Lutheran teachings. 

In addition to the state schools a few others have been 
established in the Grundtvigian tradition with social and 
cultural education placed in the center of the curriculum. 
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The one at Kingaln has been very successful and has 
attracted a large number of students. 

Since January 1, 1952, anyone may withdraw from the 
Church of Sweden if he so desires, without joining another 
church. By 1956, only ten thousand had taken advantage of 
this law. Roman Catholic services are now broadcast over 
the state radio and all faiths may perform marriages. 
Atheists or non-Lutherans are taxed only sixty percent of 
the church tax levied on state church members, as the State 
estimates that forty percent of the church tax goes for 
spiritual work and the remainder for keeping the vital 
statistics. In this way non-members pay only for the ser- 
vices from which they receive some benefit. 

Except on special occasions, church services in Sweden 
are very poorly attended. The Dagens Nyhater took a census 
and reported that only two and one-half percent of Swedish 
Lutherans attend church on Sunday, which is an all time 
low. 35 Many conscientious Swedes are deeply worried over 
the future of their Church, especially the urban churches. 
Some say the reason for this situation is that the sermons 
are uninteresting and too academic, while others claim the 
Church is too far removed from their daily life. It seems 
as though the laboring classes are more interested in social 
betterment than in religion; and in charitable enterprises 
such as the Red Cross than in the Church. The socialist 
government has likewise weakened the Church by taking 
over all social and charitable work, while the socialist press 
apparently hopes to push the Church into as harmless and 
unimportant role as possible. | 

It has been said Luther’s emphasis on sin and forgiveness 
does not mean much to the common man in Sweden. In this 
situation the seriousness of Luther’s fight against Rome is 
poorly understood, and a movement towards a closer ac- 
quaintance with the Church of Rome, of which they know 
little, is appearing. 

Some of the young State clergy are placing an increasing 
emphasis on the liturgy and on being “high-church” 
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through stressing apostolic succession and the sacraments. 
Some churches are open for daily worship but this trend 
has not caught the imagination of the people as a whole 
and is not apt to bring about any significant revival. 

Today the greatest contribution of the Swedish Church 
to World Lutheranism is in the field of theology. During 
the past generation the Swedes have gained recognition as 
the leading Lutheran theologians and their writings have 
been praised not only by other Lutherans, but by all Pro- 
testants. Their literary work however has been too objec- 
tive and intellectual to produce any noticable effort on 
those in the pew. Some Swedish pastors have recently 
entered the field of personal guidance and counseling, hoping 
to make contact with the laity in this manner. A revitalized 
church may be appearing, but attendance at formal services 
still remains pitifully small. 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN NORWAY 


When Christian III introduced the Reformation into 
Denmark, Norway was also under his rule. Through his 
efforts in 1587, the Lutheran faith was established as the 
state religion in Norway, and this preferential position has 
been maintained to the present time. 

In Norway, the Reformation was primarily political in 
character. When Lutheranism was proclaimed as the offi- 
cial religion, the best lands owned by the Church were con- 
fiscated by the government; and the Catholic bishops were 
ordered to leave Norway, or be unfrocked. Priests, however, 
were permitted to remain and continue preaching until 
Protestant ministers were trained sufficiently to replace 
them. Those willing to accept the Lutheran faith were 
allowed to hold their office permanently. The task of bring- 
ing the evangelical message to the people fell principally 
upon certain Protestant officials called ‘‘superintendents’’, 
later entitled ‘‘bishops,’ whose duties included that of 
formulating a new church discipline, and providing con- 
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gregations with evangelical pastors. In every diocesan city 
a seminary was established where theology and humanism 
were taught in the spirit of Melanchthon. | 

Among the bishops were several very capable men such 
as Torbjoren Olafson Bratt of Dromtheim, appointed 
bishop of Trondhjem in 1546. As a youth he had studied in 
Wittenberg and was a member of Luther’s household. Geble 
Pederson of Bergen was noted as a devout and prominent 
schoolman; Jens Nilson of Oslo as a thorough disciplinarian 
and humanist; and Jorgen Erichson of Stavanger, as the 
most prominent Norwegian identified with Protestantism 
during the sixteenth century. The last earned for himself 
the title of ‘‘Norway’s Luther,” by his strong, clear, ardent 
evangelical sermons. By the close of the sixteenth century 
the Church was completely reorganized and protestant in 
character. Every parish was provided with an evangelically 
trained minister and from every pulpit the Lutheran doc- 
trine was proclaimed. Nevertheless the people, with few 
exceptions, were not especially concerned about the gospel, 
for it was presented in a dogmatic orthodox manner. 

Then pietism arrived in Norway. One of its most impor- 
tant early fruits was the publication of Bishop Erik Pon- 
toppidan’s explanation of the Small Catechism, entitled, 
Truth Unto Godliness. This book, containing 759 questions 
and answers, some of great length, was thoroughly studied 
and committed to memory by the pietists. It has been said, 
it made pietistic theologians out of farmers. For two hun- 
dred years, the religious life of Norwegians both in Norway 
and America was molded by this catechism. 

The first pietistic movement in Norway was short lived 
and was then followed by Rationalism and the popular ap- 
proval of the ideas of Voltaire and his followers. Pontop- 
pidan’s booklet, nevertheless, continued to be taught. This 
period was unemotional, with Christianity being viewed 
primarily as morality. | 

A little later the greatest revival in Norway’s religious 
history was ushered in through the efforts of a layman, 
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Hans Hauge, 1771-1824. Hans’ childhood and youth were 
spent on his father’s farm and his education was no better 
than that received by the average peasant’s son. As a child 
he almost drowned on several occasions. Describing one of 
these experiences he wrote: “the anguish of hell gripped 
my soul and I began to fear its darkness as I realized that 
I had not loved God as I ought. The dark terror of death 
filled me with such dread that my heart weeps when I think 
about it.” ?° Fear of hell haunted him and at times he felt 
the devil had him in his power. Darkness especially fright- 
ened him as he thought evil spirits might be lurking within 
it. As a young fellow he lived a very circumspect life. “My 
father had warned me against cursing and misusing the 
name of God, so from childhood I had a deeply instilled dis- 
like for such things. I never danced, cared little for games 
or music, and would not go to taverns.” 3’ 

At the age of twenty-five he had a drastic conversion in 
the midst of singing a hymn. He described it, ‘‘At this point 
my mind became so exalted that I was not myself aware 
of, nor can I express, what took place in my soul. For I 
was beside myself. As soon as I came to my senses, I was 
filled with regret that I had not served this loving and 
transcendently good God. Now it seemd to me that 
nothing in this world was worthy of any regard... I know 
that I received an entirely changed mind, a sorrow for sin 
and a desire that other people should become partakers 
with me of the same grace... It was as if I saw that whole 
world submerged in evil. I grieved much over this and 
prayed God that He would withhold punishment so that 
some might repent. Now I wanted very much to serve God. 
I asked Him to reveal to me what I should do. The answer 
echoed in my heart ‘You shall confess My name before the 
people; exhort them to repent and seek Me while I may be 
foundie.88 

With a heart full of zeal he now spoke to everyone he 
met concerning their salvation. Frequently they wept. His 
method was to read and quote profusely from the scriptures. 
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To extend his ministry he wrote two books, Rule for Life, 
and Reflections on the Wretchedness of the World in which 
certain men in high places were criticized for not living 
Christian lives. The books were eagerly read. Whenever 
possible he would gather an audience together and preach, 
with the frequent result they gave up drinking, cursing, 
and other vices. His speeches were highly emotional. He 
said that sometimes when he spoke he hardly realized what 
he was saying, but a feeling drove him on. He placed great 
emphasis on the terror of the Judgment Day and the Wrath 
of God. Regeneration and sanctification were stressed rather 
than justification. His travels were extensive, including the 
whole of Norway and parts of Denmark. In his auto- 
biography he states he journeyed mostly on foot for more 
than 4,500 miles in a year and a quarter. In addition to 
his religious activities he established a number of successful 
businesses and at one time owned three small ships and a 
sloop. 


His religious enthusiasm encountered strong opposition 
from the clergy who in a rationalistic era, looked coldly on 
the motives that might inspire a peasant to preach. A 
charge was brought against him of breaking an Ordinance 
of 1741 which forbade the holding of religious services not 
previously approved by the clergy. He and his companions 
were also charged with vagrancy. To defend himself against 
this latter accusation, he stationed friends through- 
out Norway and provided them with good properties to 
carry on their various industrial pursuits. Their homes 
furnished lodging places for the traveling lay preachers 
and were used for group meetings. Thus was established a 
cooperative chain of small brotherhoods over all of Norway. 

In 1804 Hauge was arrested; in fact, he was incarcerated 
altogether nine times. On one occasion he was imprisoned 
for eleven years, ten before his trial took place, and another 
one before he could appeal its decision and be freed. Two of 
these years were spent at hard labor. Though some clergy 
stirred up trouble against him there were others who ap- 
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proved of his labors because of the moral improvement 
which usually followed his visits. 

The Hauge awakening appealed almost exclusively to 
farmers. Those in the cities who were sympathetic had 
usually come from rural areas. Laymen directed this move- 
ment and it remained almost entirely a people’s enterprise 
during the first fifty years of its history. 


Hauge urged his followers to remain within the Church, 
to attend services, receive the sacraments, and allow pastors 
to consecrate their marriages and perform their burial 
rites, and thus his converts became a communion of friends 
within the State Church. In the long run, they can be 
credited with bringing new vitality into the Church of 
Norway, which at that time had lost almost all contact with 
the common people. Many characteristics of pietism can be 
discovered within these groups. Like the English puritans 
God’s Law was strongly emphasized. They recognized no 
adiaphora. Time and again young men and women who had 
previously found joy in dancing and gaity, music and card 
playing now turned their backs upon these and denounced 
them. Fiddlers smashed their violins, and it was a rare 
exception when one spared his instrument and used it for 
playing hymns. Their meetings were quite similar to the 
collegia pietatis. Today this movement still plays a very 
significant role in the religious life of Norway. Usually its 
followers cooperate with the State Church but they may 
occasionally oppose the Church on certain issues. Later 
Grundtvigism from Denmark was introduced into Norway, 
but soon lost popularity, and then Rosenius’ influence enter- 
ed Norway from Sweden, but did not find many converts. 

In the 1850’s and 1860’s another great revival swept over 
Norway spearheaded by Professor Gisle Johnson, an un- 
ordained theological professor at the university. He repre- 
sented the upper classes and was well educated. Johnson’s 
activities centered in the cities where his preaching attract- 
ed tremendous crowds. Through his sermons thousands 
began holding prayer meetings in their homes. Johnson 
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preached repentance and placed it in a Kierkegaardian 
framework. This he believed was true Lutheranism and in 
harmony with the Bible. His opponents he denounced as 
being non-Lutherans. Grundtvigism then seeking to enter 
Norway, he condemned as un-Lutheran because it did not 
emphasize the sinful depravity of man and had a too cheerful 
view of life. Basically he represented a mixture of ortho- 
doxy and pietism. 

His influence was especially marked upon the young 
theological students who studied under him. Thus there 
grew up a generation of pastors who followed him closely 
and who considered themselves missionary revivalists with 
their congregations as their mission fields. Some of these 
pastors resigned from their congregations and a few 
organized “free churches.” Occasionally his students even 
refused to accept churches. 

During this period Johnson dominated Norway. While 
attendances at church services increased greatly, the sacra- 
ments fell into disrepute. Attendance at the communion 
services dropped off alarmingly as Johnson maintained 
everyone must beware lest he take it unworthily and bring 
damnation upon himself. The role of baptism was minimized 
over against conversion. 

Then followed the origin of the ‘Prayer Houses” and 
Inner Mission societies. In some cities the state pastors 
cooperated with these lay movements and in other places 
they were critical of them. Johnson, one of the founders of 
this movement, was its chairman until 1891. This group 
advocated lay preaching as an “emergency principle,” 
though the emergency was seen to be of a permanent 
nature. Opponents to Johnson, especially the high-church 
clergy, pointed out to him that this procedure was going 
contrary to Article XIV of the Ausburg Confession which 
stated the clergy should be regularly called. This issue he 
refused to face. 

Friends of Johnson then secured positions in the gov- 
ernment and through their influence a series of governmen- 
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tal acts were enacted supporting the low-church position 
and giving it legal standing. 

The 1870’s and 1880’s witnessed a serious conflict over 
liberal theology. Norway had been slow in feeling the 
impact of natural science and Biblical criticism, but when 
it arrived from the continent it overran almost all opposi- 
tion among the better educated people. Its leading advocates 
did not deny the need of religion, but said it must remain 
within the limits set down by science. Evolution was seen 
as the key to understanding all truth. This liberal spirit was 
reflected not only in a new scientific attitude towards life, 
but found expression in art, literature, and politics. The 
spirit of this period is clearly revealed in the skepticism of 
the later dramas of Ibsen. 

In view of this trend, pietists came to feel the second 
coming of Christ must be near, and several attempts were 
made to calculate the exact date. Warnings however were 
made against these deductions. 

A reaction against the extreme forms of liberalism then 
appeared under the leadership of Frederik Peterson, ap- 
pointed professor of Dogmatics at the university in 1875. 
He claimed the results of science and Biblical research must 
be accepted; that these do not in any way cripple true Chris- 
tianity. Doctrinally he was conservative, yet accepted mod- 
ern developments in thought. 

The pietists grew greatly disturbed over the appointment 
of Johannes Ording, an arch liberal to the theological 
faculty. They then resolved to establish their own indepen- 
dent seminary. Quarters were rented near the university, 
and a faculty secured. This endeavor was financed through 
voluntary gifts. The division in the Church between the two 
groups was now crystallized in the two institutions. 

A far more radical lay movement called the Norwegian 
Lutheran China Mission Alliance now came into being. 
Though a missionary society, it adopted certain distinctive 
features in Norway, including the lay administration of 
the Communion while the participants were seated. The 
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leader of this alliance, Ludvig Hope, was consistently 
extremely critical of the clergy. The extensive work and 
development of these lay movements will be described later. 

The clash between the liberals and conservatives reached 
bitter proportions during the 1920’s. The leader of the con- 
servative wing was Dr. Ole Hallesby, a professor in the 
Independent Seminary. The thirties, however, were re- 
latively peaceful as the general atmosphere was less liberal 
through the influence of neo-orthodoxy. 

During World War II the Lutheran Church in Norway 
was distinguished by its heroic stand against the Nazis. 
Contrary to Lutheran tradition, the bishops and pastors 
were in the forefront of the resistance movement as they 
had reached the conclusion the enemy was using unneces- 
sarily cruel and unchristian methods in the care of its 
prisoners. The Nazis then endeavored to assume control of 
the Church through one whom they appointed as Minister 
of the Church and Education. 

The issue reached a crisis in 1941 when the Nazis hoped 
to place a collaborator in the pulpit of the most famous 
cathedral in Norway. When the congregation heard who 
was to speak, they stayed away from the regular services. 
The dean of the Cathedral let it be known he himself would 
conduct a service in the afternoon. The people arrived in 
tremendous numbers for this service as an expression of 
their resentment against the enemy. The great church was 
filled and an additional throng stood outside when the Nazi 
guards arrived. The guards hastily locked the church doors 
and then searched for Dean Fjellbu to thwart his plans, but 
he had been hid in a secret passage. When the hour for 
service arrived he then emerged from concealment and 
proceeded with the service. In the meantime the throng 
outside, standing in bitter cold weather, had no plan of 
action. Suddenly, as if by inspiration, they raised their 
voices in the great hymn “A Mighty Fortress is our God.” 
The hymn expressed the mood of the occasion perfectly. 

On Easter 1942, all but 64 of the 861 Norwegian minis- 
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ters resigned from their pastorates rather than be under 
Nazi domination, but they still remained with their people 
By taking this step they forfeited their salaries from the 
government but the congregations assumed responsibility 
for their minimum needs. As much as possible, they con- 
tinued preaching and serving their congregations. When 
they tried to preach publicly the Nazis would usually ap- 
pear and stop them, claiming they were no longer official 
pastors. Frequently they were placed in detention camps 
and many churches were left without pastors. At first the 
enemy sought ordained men who would cooperate and serve 
these parishes, but having little success, they appointed any- 
one who would preach. The congregations did not support 
these impostors. 

When banishment or arrest removed a pastor from his 
flock, the diocesan bishop would give: his approval for a 
layman to administer the Lord’s Supper. Official ordination 
of candidates for the ministry was impossible, but one of the 
church’s real bishops secretly ordained eighteen theological 
graduates and placed them in congregations. A few addi- 
tional ministers were ordained by a bishop of the Church 
in Sweden. 

In 1942, the Nazis interned Bishop Eivind Berggrav, the 
Primate of Norway, and the following year both Professor 
Hallesby and Ludwig Hope, one of Norway’s greatest lay 
leaders suffered the same fate. About eight hundred minis- 
ters joined in signing a declaration of confessional resis- 
tance against the usurpers; and at one time or another 
nearly twenty-five percent of the signators were put under 
arrest or banished. These men were not treated badly as 
the Nazis feared the reaction of the people. Bishop Berg- 
grav spent his confinement secretly writing his great book, 
Man and State. 

When liberation came, the pastors were restored to their 
churches and the regular life of the church resumed. The 
resistance of the clergy had aroused a deep feeling of re- 
spect for the church but as the memories of the war grew 
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dimmer the role of the church grew less significant in the 
life of the community. 

Though none of the countries of Scandinavia are more 
democratic than Norway, the Church of Norway probably 
enjoys less freedom in determining its own policies than the 
church in any other Nordic country. The king or the gov- 
ernment has the final word in such matters as liturgy, 
hymnbooks, and even doctrine. For more than a century 
criticism has mounted against this situation. In Norway, 
the king has the right to appoint anyone he prefers as a 
bishop and to place any pastor in any parish. Recommenda- 
tions can be made by others but he is not obligated to 
accept anyone’s suggestions. He also has power to deter- 
mine the number of dioceses. Altheugh the Church uni- 
versally feels certain ones are entirely too large and should 
be divided, the king is able to block any attempt 
to rectify this situation. At present Norway has seven 
bishoprics with the bishop of Oslo, Johannes Smemo, as 
the primate of all the bishops. In 1948 there were eight 
hundred pastors for three million people, or one pastor per 
3,700 members. No other Nordic country has such a low 
percentage of ministers. An ample supply is available, but 
the state refuses to appoint them in order to save money. 
Because of this shortage bishops have given women and 
laymen the authority to baptize and to administer Holy 
Communion in prisons and hospitals. This concession was a 
practical necessity as the number of persons desiring Holy 
Communion has steadily increased. * 

During the ten years from 1940-1950, the bishops made 
frequent proposals for changing the theological curriculum 
in the state-controlled theological school to bring it more 
in line with modern life. The government has consistent- 
ly refused to follow their advice. 

Beginning in 1945, a commission including Bishop 
Berggrav, emeritus, and Bishop Smemo, primate of Nor- 
way, worked out a plan for the reorganization of the 
Church which provided for a Church Council with supreme 
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authority in spiritual and internal matters. In March 1958, 
their proposal was presented to parliament where it was 
defeated by the Labor government. This decision was a 
crippling blow to the Church. 

The conflict between the Church and State flared into a 
new crisis in 1954 over what has been called the “Hell 
dispute.” In January 1953, Dr. Ole Hallesby declared in a 
radio sermon, 

“Tt is written you must be converted or, otherwise, you will 
come into Hell... The minute you drop dead on the floor, 
you drop right down into Hell ... How dare you sleep 
peacefully if you don’t know whether you will wake in 
your bed or in Hell?” 4° 

This sermon touched off an unprecedented dispute in the 
daily press and in the theological faculties. Bishop Kristian 
Schjelderup of Hamar, a liberal, publicly opposed Dr. Hal- 
lesby’s position by announcing, 

“The doctrine of eternal punishment is not at home in a 
religion of love ... There is an insoluble contradiction 
between the belief in God as a loving Father and the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment in Hell for all who have not 
believed.” 41 

Bishop Schjelderup’s retort was violently attacked on the 
basis that his statement repudiated the church’s confessions, 
the Word of God, his ordination pledge, and that he had 
placed himself ‘‘outside of the Church.” 

Bishop Schjelderup then demanded that the “proper 
authorities” or the king’s government should rule on the 
charges against him, adding that if he had “‘placed himself 
outside of the Church,” he would resign. Later in February 
1954, the king’s government pronounced a verdict favor- 
able to the bishop, but this brought no peace in the 
Church-State dispute. The government’s right to rule on 
religious matters was reemphasized although it had in no 
way tried to by-pass the theological authorities. All eight 
bishops and the two theological faculties had been consulted. 
The verdict, nevertheless, was not issued in the name of 
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the Church, but in the name of the king. An accompanying 
explanation left no doubt the king, and nobody else in 
Norway, was the highest authority in spiritual matters. The 
lawyer who wrote the decision stated, “The King has no 
duty to consult with the bishops or the theological faculties 
and even if he does consult he has no duty to follow their 
advice.” 

The majority of the bishops, including Bishop Berggrav 
and his successor Bishop Smemo of Oslo, did not wish to 
place Bishop Schjelderup outside of the Church even though 
they disagreed with his views. They predicted, however, 
that should the State continue to dictate in the field of 
religion, the Church would be forced to sever connections 
with the State as it did under the Nazi regime. 

Another irritating factor was the approval of the ordina- 
tion of women by an act of parliament in 1956. This decision 
was taken against the advice of both of the theological 
faculties and seven of the nine bishops. The purpose behind 
this action was said to be the desire of the Parliament to 
ratify the Convention on Human Rights with its clause on 
the equality of men and women. 

The ministers, in the past, have generally approved of a 
state church, as this arrangement assures them of their 
salary, pension, rank, and relative independence from the 
whims of church councils or wealthy contributors for the 
rest of their lives. 

Three advantages have been claimed for the State 
Church. First, Christian education is now provided in the 
schools for all children. The only ones excused are those 
belonging to non-Lutheran churches or to no church. Chil- 
dren in the grade schools receive two hours each week 
in religious instruction and those in high school one or 
two hours a week. Religion, in fact, was once the only sub- 
ject taught in the Norwegian schools and through most of 
its history has received the chief emphasis. In recent times 
a few have objected to it, charging that this teaching is 
from a Lutheran point of view, whereas it should be “non- 
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sectarian.” Lutheran educators and clergy explain that this 
situation is a phase of the State-Church relationship in 
Norway. When teaching children religion the school is 
acting on behalf of the Lutheran Church of Norway. Since 
the religious teaching in the schools is essentially the 
Church teaching her own baptized members, the Church 
has the right to have the final word as to what is taught 
and naturally this would be confessional. Should the State 
and the Church separate, however, this situation would 
change drastically.4? 

Secondly, all children are baptized and considered mem- 
bers of the Church. Some of these would not have been 
baptized otherwise. Because of this universal requirement 
the Church is frequently called a Folk Church. Thirdly, 
more than ninety-five percent of all young people are con- 
firmed and have special religious instruction from a pastor. 

The ministers of the established Church are required to 
accept only Luther’s Small Catechism and the Augsburg 
Confession as a declaration of their faith. Today the In- 
dependent Theological Faculty educates about three out of 
every four men trained as ministers in Norway. During its 
first forty-five years more than a thousand students grad- 
uated from this school. (1952) Nine of these are now pro- 
fessors of theology and two have been chosen as bishops 
including Johannes Smemo, the Primate of all the bishops. 
About one-fourth of its graduates are serving voluntary 
organizations while the majority of the others are in the 
regular parish ministry. Today considerable cooperation 
exists between the faculties of the state school and the 
free one. However, the Independent Seminary remains more 
conservative, while the University Seminary aims to steer 
a middle path between extreme freedom in thinking and 
a dogmatic approach to religion. 

Prayer Houses, independent of state control, are num- 
erous. Here lay preachers hold services and even administer 
the Lord’s Supper. Some groups use ordained men but in 
others they are excluded. Should a man be ordained he must 
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nevertheless serve as a layman. These organizations, com- 
pletely independent of the Church, employ about a thousand 
ordained ministers and another two thousand full-time 
workers. They supervise missionary projects, especially the 
China Mission which commissions missionaries without 
ordination. Other enterprises undertaken by the Inner Mis- 
sion societies include conducting Bible Schools, three or 
four trade schools, and a publishing house. Twenty Folk- 
High Schools similar to those of Grundtvig’s in Denmark 
have been established. The Y’s are distinctly religious organ- 
izations. 

Two youth organizations, one being more pietistic than 
the other, are very popular. Many of the young people in 
the more liberal group, which is affiliated with the World 
Student Christian Federation, are active in the Oxford 
Movement and have traveled extensively in its behalf. 
Every summer they hold study groups to discuss world 
problems from the Christian point of view. 

Following the War, in 1947, the World Youth Christian 
Conference met in Oslo. German youth were invited to 
attend and were welcomed as friends, in spite of the hard- 
ships the Norwegians had endured from the German oc- 
cupation. However, much is yet to be done. In a poll taken 
of Norwegian youth in 1952 only fourteen percent declared 
themselves to be Christian, twenty-five percent said they 
were well disposed toward the Christian faith, sixty per- 
cent said they were not much interested, while one percent 
registered hostility toward the Christian religion. The at- 
tendance of young people at church services is very poor, 
while that of adults is not much better. Although ninety- 
seven percent of the people in Norway consider themselves 
to be members of the State Church, many look at the 
Church merely as a part of their cultural and community 
heritage.* | 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN FINLAND | 
Finland stands before the eyes of the world today as the 
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one country which honored its debts and has maintained its 
own integrity no matter the cost or the sacrifices required. 
Finland is ninety-eight percent Lutheran, the most Luth- 
eran country in the world, and the place where Lutheranism 
is more vitally alive than in any other place in Europe, with 
the possible exception of the Eastern Zone in Germany. 

Finland was a part of Sweden during the sixteenth cen- 
tury and became affiliated with the Reformation through 
the decision of the Swedish King. Lutheran doctrines first 
entered Finland in 1524 through Pietari Sarkilahti, a Finn 
who may have studied at Wittenberg under Luther. Michael 
Agricola, another Finn, instructed by Luther and Melanch- 
thon, also played an important role in the Protestant Re- 
formation. In 1539, Luther wrote to Gustav Vasa, “I 
recommend Michael Agricola, a son of your Sweden. True, 
he is a young man, but he is of extraordinary learning, 
talent, and morality, and will be most useful in Your Maj- 
esty’s kingdom. I recommend him to Your Majesty as a man 
of experience...’ 44 
Chosen as the first Evangelical Bishop of Finland, Agricola 
held the bishopric of Turku from 1554 to 1557. To him goes 
the credit of writing the first books published in the Fin- 
nish language, including a Prayer Book and a translation 
of the New Testament in 1548. The Lutheran faith spread 
rapidly through books, sermons, and the church schools, and 
finally in 1598, it received official recognition as the religion 
of the land. At first only the Bible was considered the norm 
for faith, but at the Synod of Uppsala the Augsburg Confes- 
sion and the three early historic creeds were made the norm 
for doctrine. During the period of orthodoxy the people 
were indoctrinated with the Lutheran faith. 

Later in the Thirty Years’ War, the Finns helped Gus- 
tavus Adolphus save Protestantism in northern Germany. 
Then in the eighteenth century the pietistic movement spread 
from Germany into Finland. During the nineteenth century, 
three evangelical revivals gained many adherents under the 
leadership of Pastor N. K. Malmberg, a peasant Paavo 
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Ruotsalainen, and Provost Lars Laestadius. These revival 
groups have remained within the State Church with only 
minor exceptions. Private confession and absolution have 
been much used for the release of sin-burdened souls and 
for the consolation of afflicted believers. The Finns enjoyed 
no real political freedom until 1917-1918. Religious freedom 
came to Finland in 1922. Today anyone may leave the 
Church if he so desires, but no trend to do so has developed. 
The Church is free from the State save in financial and 
organizational matters. Five Finnish bishops and one Swed- 
ish bishop rule, each having his own consistory. These men 
are appointed by the president of the republic from a panel 
of nominations presented by the Church. One of the six 
bishops is named archbishop for life and is the official 
spokesman for the Church, but enjoys no more authority 
than the others. Ilmari Somonies was elected to this office 
in 1951. The government pays the salaries of the bishops 
but the parishes provide the salaries of their own ministers. 
This is financed by a tax of one percent levied on wages, or 
salaries. There is complaint that the parishes are too large, 
even as is true in the other Scandinavian countries. 
Religious instruction in the schools is based primarily on 
the Bible. In the lower classes the teachers explain basic 
religious concepts and then turn to Bible stories on the 
intermediate level. In the senior classes the instruction in- 
cludes the Bible, history of the churches, and the discussion 
of non-Christian religions. In 1952, weekly instruction in 
the elementary schools was reduced from four to two hours 
a week, but principals may assign more time for religious 
studies should they desire to do it. According to the new 
plan pupils who do not belong to any church are to be in- 
structed in the history of religion and general ethics. Each 
school day is to start with a hymn and a morning prayer.*® 
Both young and old attend church and support its activi- 
ties generously. Finland has extensive inner mission work 
carried on with the aid of well-trained deaconesses and lay 
workers. Christian People’s Colleges modeled on those in 
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Denmark are helping to combat the immorality and cal- 
lousness which followed the last war. 

No Scandinavian church has succeeded as well as the 
Finnish Church in bringing into its life, its social ministry. 
The Church Assembly of Finland in 1948 made social work 
an obligatory branch of all parishes. In every diocese there 
are pastors and laymen who are set aside as social workers. 

The Church is now being appreciated as a possible bul- 
wark against the infiltration of Russian communism with- 
in the laboring class. Bishop Elis Gulin has visited each 
industrial plant in his diocese and when he arrives work is 
stopped for an hour while he addresses the laborers. “My 
address,” he writes, “includes a request to the people for 
pardon on behalf of the church which has not done its duty 
equally to all and has not understood large groups working 
in industry.” #6 The Finnish Church is openly meeting the 
communist threat with a program of its own. 

Recently two problems have confronted the Church. One 
concerns the ordination of women. About one-third of the 
students in the theological school of the University of 
Helsinki are women, the majority of whom teach religion 
after graduation, but in 1955 one asked to be ordained. Her 
request became a national issue. She was refused on the 
grounds that the Church’s national assembly must first ap- 
prove. Bishop Gulin had supported her request. 


The other problem arose during the 1955 elections. A candi- 
date for the presidency was not a member of the Church and 
yet if elected he would have the responsibility of appointing 
the bishops of the Church. What should the Church’s at- 
titude be toward such a candidate? No decision was neces- 
sary as he later decided to join the Church.47 

The Lutheran clergy in Finland are unusually interested 
in political affairs. Nine clergy held seats in Parliament in 
1951, while thirty-one were candidates. They believe they 
can make a worthwhile contribution to their country in 
this way. 
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THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN 
OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Iceland, as a territory under Denmark, early accepted 
Lutheranism through the labors of Norwegian missionar- 
ies. Iceland today is about ninety-eight percent Lutheran. 
The Lutheran Church is the State Church yet complete 
religious liberty is encouraged and no civil disability is 
attached to being a non-Lutheran. The affairs of the Church 
are under the direction of Bishop Sigurbjorn Einarrsson 
and 116 pastors. Since there are 280 parishes, many pastors 
must serve a number of congregations. Their buildings are 
usually constructed of timber and tundra turf because of 
the shortage of materials. The clergy follow the customs of 
the Danish Church including the use of similar vestments. 

The Baltic countries were converted to Lutheranism 
through German influence. In Estonia, before World War 
II, five-sixths of the population were Lutheran, but the 
ravages of war and communism have now almost obliter- 
ated the Lutheran Church as an organization. Pastors were 
arrested and disappeared not to be seen again. A few suc- 
ceeded in escaping to Sweden and elsewhere, but to help a 
clergyman was regarded as an act hostile to the state. 
Churches were declared to be state property and the con- 
gregations were taxed tremendous sums which they either 
paid or had their churches closed. Typical of this method, 
the small country congregation of Vecpielalga was assessed 
18,000 rubles. In addition, all religious holy days were 
abolished, even Christmas, and no church bells were per- 
mitted to ring. 4% This seminary was closed by the com- 
munists and the theological libraries destroyed. All school 
children were compelled to attend anti-religious propaganda 
meetings. In spite of this persecution, it was reported, in 
1956 that there were still 600,000 members, perhaps even 
more, who were faithful to the Lutheran Church. 

The Lutheran Churches in Poland and Hungary have 
suffered a similar fate. Lutheranism took root in Hungary 
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during the Reformation. Though a strong Church it has 
endured much persecution, especially from Catholic rulers. 
When the Communists gained control of this country, bish- 
ops of the Church were deposed. Bishop Lajos Ordass came 
under strong attack as he refused to resign his church posi- 
tion, nor would he give his approval to nationalizing the 
church’s schools, permit censorship of sermons, nor sur- 
render the church’s orphanages. The people supported 
Ordass in these matters. The State however indicted him 
on false charges and imprisoned him for twenty months 
from 1948 to 1950. At the same time Alexander Varga, 
the secretary of the Lutheran Church, was also imprisoned 
and the official church paper banned.‘® Finally, in 1956, 
Bishop Ordass was cleared of all charges when Russia 
reversed its position concerning Stalinism, and he was then 
restored to his former position. But after the unsuccessful 
Hungarian revolt the Lutheran Church again came under 
attack and Bishop Ordass was deposed by the communist 
government. Persecution more or less severe seems to be 
the recurring fate of the Lutheran Church in Hungary as 
long as it is under a communist government. 

A spiritual revival, however, is said to have sprung up 
in Hungary. The poor have voluntarily contributed large 
sums to rebuild their houses of worship after the war, and 
great crowds gather to hear revivalists call for repentance 
and regeneration. As a consequence, pietistic Christians 
have formed circles for strengthening their faith. 

The Lutheran Church has had a little more freedom in 
Yugoslavia than in Russian dominated lands, but atheism 
is taught in the schools and every effort is made to win the 
children away from Christianity. Lutherans in America 
have given generously to this Church and it is hoped these 
gifts will strengthen it in these trying times. In this country 
the majority of the Slovaks are members of the Lutheran 
Church. 

In France the Lutheran Church is about three-eighths 
the size of the Reformed Church and plays an important 
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part in the Protestant life of that country. Lutheranism 
entered France during the Reformation. It has had a dif- 
ficult road to follow between that of the Catholic Church 
and the Reformed; being suspected of verging towards 
Romanism by some and being accused of representing a 
foreign faith by others. This however is far from true. 

The French Church is divided into three synods. Two 
synods, namely the Synods of Paris and of Monbeliard, are 
free ones and account for sixty parishes. Each is presided 
over by a bishop or Inspecteur ecclesiastique. The third 
synod, the Church of Alsace and Lorraine, has 235 parishes 
supervised by a President of the Directorie. In Alsace, the 
Lutheran Church is supported by state taxes, each citizen 
being permitted to designate the denomination to which his 
tax should go. These three churches have had somewhat 
different origins. The Church in Alsace-Lorraine, originating 
at the time of the Reformation, has had Strasbourg as its 
center and is mainly German speaking. The group at Mont- 
beliard is of purely French origin dating back to the Re- 
formation, while the churches near Paris were founded in 
1626 by German and Scandinavian Lutherans. Since the 
war these three synods have formed an alliance as a result 
of working together in the Lutheran World Federation. 
This union has strengthened the Lutheran Church and has 
brought it greater recognition. 

In Holland the Lutheran Church dates back to the Reform- 
ation. Luther’s teachings won adherents among his August- 
inian brethren. Two friars of this order at Antwerp, Henry 
Voes and John Esthen were the first martyrs of the evangeli- 
cal cause, being burnt as heretics on July 1, 1523. Three years 
later Jan de Bakker was also killed. All three were disciples 
of Luther.®® In 1791, the Lutheran Church in Holland split 
over rationalism but the Lund Assembly of the Lutheran 
World Federation in 1947 helped both divisions find a com- 
mon ground for agreement and a merger has taken place. 
Many hardships have been placed on Lutheranism by the 
Dutch Reformed Church. Today, Lutheranism is a minor- 
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ity group in Holland with about 70,000 members. Women 
are permitted to be pastors, but must resign should they 
marry. Sunday schools are not well-developed but cateche- 
tical studies are thorough, with some churches confirming 
as late as the seventeenth or eighteenth year. 


In Holland the influence of the Dutch Reformed Church 
is very noticeable upon the Lutheran congregations. Organi- 
zationally the elders or presbyters have been the real heads. 
Liturgically the services are very simple. The altar is usual- 
ly but a table behind which the pastor stands to conduct 
the service. 

Recently, in 1948, Lutherans in Italy formed a synod and 
in 1956, the Lutheran congregations in England organized 
a Council. Lutherans have worshipped in England since 
1669, but since the last war a great influx of refugees result- 
ed in the Lutheran Church growing rapidly. Work among 
these refugees has been carried on primarily by the Luth- 
eran World Federation and the Missouri Synod from 
America. 
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THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


Lutheranism in America presents many tragic and regret- 
table scenes. Without a doubt, the Lutheran Church today 
would be the largest Protestant denomination in the United 
States had all those having Lutheran ancestry remained 
within its fold. Too often opportunities for advancement 
were not grasped and clear cut responsibilities were neglect- 
ed. On the other hand, tremendous difficulties confronted the 
Lutheran Church in this new land. Immigrants to America 
preferred to worship in their native tongue, but in so doing 
they set themselves apart from the rest of American Pro- 
testantism. Frequently they congregated in small com- 
munities and even lost contact with other Lutherans. Then 
there were the problems of personalities, jealousies, and 
provincial and nationalistic attitudes they carried with them 
from Europe. In addition, a great shortage of trained 
ministers always handicapped their progress. Nevertheless, 
in spite of these obstacles, the Lutheran Church has grown 
from a minority group, eyed with considerable suspicion 
as a foreign importation, into one of the most influential 
religious bodies in the United States. The circuitous journey 
it travelled in reaching this place of prominence we shall 
attempt to sketch. As we proceed it may seem we are de- 
scribing each group as too greatly isolated from the total 
picture, but unfortunately until recent years Lutherans have 
frequently gone their own separate ways with little thought 
of others. 


The Colonial Period 


Not long after the Reformation, Lutheranism spread 
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beyond the shores of Europe. When word of a new continent 
reached Europe, Lutherans looked toward the west. As 
early as 1564, a small party of Lutherans sailed from 
France and reached the shores of Florida. The following 
year, however, Spaniards beheaded them and placed a 
placard on a cross near their graves, reading, ‘““We slew 
them not as Frenchmen, but as Lutherans.” In 1619, Danes 
arrived in two ships in the Hudson Bay area and brought 
with them a clergyman, Rasmus Jensen, the first Protestant 
pastor to live and labor in North America. But during the 
first winter all but three of these pioneers died of some 
contagious illness. 


New Sweden 


The Swedes arrived in 16388 and successfully established 
a permanent colony near the present site of Wilmington, 
Delaware. Additional land was purchased until they owned 
the territory included in the present state of Delaware and 
southern Pennsylvania. The charter of this colony, granted 
by Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, guaranteed free- 
dom of worship for all. Though a Lutheran colony, support- 
ed by a Lutheran government, all colonists found peace and 
equal protection within it. Quakers were gladly welcomed as 
were representatives of the Church of England. Rev. Reorus 
Torkillus, the first pastor to serve this colony, arrived in 
1639, and remained until his death in 1643. He was followed 
by Rev. John Campanius who had been commissioned in 
Sweden to preach particularly to the Indians, and to teach 
according to the Unaltered Augsburg Confession. Deeply 
interested in the Delaware Indians, he learned their lang- 
uage, prepared a vocabulary, and made the first translation 
of any book into an Indian dialect, namely, Luther’s Small 
Catechism. He is also credited with supervising the con- 
struction of the first Lutheran church erected in the new 
land. 

Eventually, the Dutch in New York envied this prosper- 
ous colony and dispatching an expedition in 1655, seized it 
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in the name of Holland. The Swedish settlement was weak- 
ened through this ordeal, but near the end of the seventeenth 
century a better era dawned. The king of Sweden, hearing 
of their misfortune, sent three very capable ministers to 
America. These men helped restore the morale of the colony 
and were instrumental in erecting several church buildings, 
two of which are now standing: one being Old Swedes 
Church at Wilmington Delaware, dedicated on June 4, 
1699; and the other, Gloria Dei Church, in Philadelphia, 
built a year later. Both of these churches are now in the 
hands of the Episcopal Church. 

Charles Wrangel, the most famous clergyman during the 
entire history of this colony, was highly respected by Chris- 
tians of all faiths during his residence in America. A close 
friend of the German Lutherans, he also frequently preach- 
ed from the pulpit of Episcopal churches. He early saw 
that America could not depend on the “old country” for 
pastors and so he started the practice of teaching a few 
candidates for the ministry in his own home. 

After the Revolutionary War, the archbishop of Sweden 
withdrew his missionaries from America. The War had 
created a preference for the English language and since 
very few of the remaining Swedish pastors were bilingual, 
congregations amended their constitutions to permit either 
Lutherans or Episcopalians to be their pastors. When this 
provision was adopted, it was not long before these church- 
es ceased to be Lutheran. 

According to Dr. Abel Wentz, “That the Lutherans of 
New Sweden failed to endure is to be explained by the 
short-sighted policy of the Swedish authorities. The Ameri- 
can settlement was treated as a perpetual missionary out- 
post of the State Church of Sweden. No effort was made to 
cultivate a sense of responsibility and self-support on the 
part of the Americans. The pastors sent were taught to 
regard themselves as temporary missionaries in waiting 
for better positions at home. Laymen rarely assumed any 
responsibility. The pastorates were mostly brief and there 
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was no thought of providing for a native American minis- 
try or of securing the future independent development of 
the Swedish Lutheran Church in America.” ! 

Such were the characteristics of mission fields sponsored by 
a State Church. This colony, however, deserves special 
praise for its support of religious tolerance, its prohibition 
of slavery, and its interest in the evangelism of the Indians. 


New York 


The Lutherans who settled in the Dutch colony of New 
Netherlands faced severe hardships. Though Lutherans in 
Holland were granted considerable freedom, those mi- 
grating to this colony were under the Dutch West Indies 
Company which permitted only members of the Reformed 
Church to worship according to their own faith. Peter 
Stuyvesant, the governor, ordered everyone to attend the 
services of the Reformed Churches and to have their chil- 
dren baptized and instructed by their pastors. The Luth- 
erans, nevertheless, met secretly in their own homes and 
organized a small congregation in 1646. A stringent order 
was passed by the New Netherlands Council on February 1, 
1656, forbidding “all public or private conventicles and 
meetings” except those of the Reformed Church “under a 
fine of 100 pounds Flemish (about $240.) to be paid by all 
who presume to exercise the duties of a preacher; and each 
man or woman, found at such a meeting, shall pay a fine of 
25 pounds Flemish.” ? 

Not long after this decree, a Lutheran pastor by the name 
of John Ernest Goetwasser arrived from Holland, but 
Stuyvesant refused to permit him to preach or perform any 
ministerial acts. Fearful for his life, the congregation 
finally was forced to hide him in a barn. After two years 
he was deported. 

Lutherans, in New Netherlands, had little semblance of 
religious freedom until this colony was captured by the 
English in 1664. At that time the clandestine Lutheran 
congregation in New York City included about thirty fam- 
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ilies, while another little band of twelve families had organ- 
ized themselves into a congregation in Albany. When a 
pastor finally arrived under British rule, he was asked to 
serve a parish extending all the way from Albany to Long 
Island. Usually he spent the summers in New York City 
and the winters in Albany and had a lay reader substitute 
for him in the vacant congregation. 


The last Lutheran pastor who came from Holland to 
serve these churches, died in 1671. During the next eleven 
years they had no pastor and finally in desperation they 
turned for help to the Swedish Lutherans near Philadelphia. 
Justus Falckner was recommended to them. As a graduate 
of Halle University, Falckner had been educated under 
August Francke, and planning to follow a business career 
had come to Pennsylvania as a real estate agent. Friends 
persuaded him to enter the ministry, and on November 24, 
1708, he was ordained in the Old Swedes Church, Philadel- 
phia. In so doing he had the distinction of being the first 
pastor regularly ordained in America. This ordination, 
however, was not according to Swedish practice as no 
Swedish bishops were in America to perform this ceremony. 
Presbyters presided in line with the Dutch custom. Arriv- 
ing in New York City, Falckner found the Lutheran Church 
in a deplorable condition. No Bibles, catechisms, or hymn- 
books existed and the church building was ready to collapse 
at any moment. The church in Albany had practically dis- 
banded. During a ministry of twenty years, Justus Falckner 
not only strengthened these two congregations, but started 
many new churches. As a bilinguist he was able to appeal 
to both the Germans and the Dutch. By 1722, at least four- 
teen congregations were under his care. It 1s said he wrote 
the first Lutheran book on doctrine published in America, 
and also composed the hymn Rise Ye Children of Salvation, 
which is still sung in Lutheran congregations. 

With the coming of the British, greater religious freedom 
was assured in New York. A large number of Lutherans 
now gravitated towards this colony from Germany, Den- 
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mark and Norway. The Germans came primarily from the 
Palatinates, or provinces along the Rhine, because Louis 
XIV, the Catholic Emperor of France, had forced them to 
leave their homes. They chose the farm land in the Catskills 
and along the Hudson River extending up to Albany for 
their new homes. Though industrious, these colonists had 
a difficult time to make a living. 

William Berkenmeyer, 1686-1751, a successor of Justus 
Falckner, was one of the distinguished pastors to serve 
these German immigrants. After receiving a thorough 
theological training in Northern Germany, he came to 
America and proved to be an extraordinarily capable 
leader among these pioneers. The churches Berkenmeyer 
established along the Hudson patterned their constitutions 
after that of the Amsterdam church. Representing the 
orthodox position, he stressed the importance of all Luth- 
eran doctrinal statements, and prohibited any pietistic or 
private meetings among the members of his congregations. 
Resentment frequently arose against him because of his 
dictatorial methods. 

During the Revolutionary period, New York was blessed 
by a great minister and scholar, John Christopher Kunze, 
1744-1807, who had previously studied at the universities of 
Halle and Leipsig. Upon his arrival in America, in 1780, 
he was appointed professor of German at the University 
of Pennsylvania, and four years later accepted the pro- 
fessorship of Oriental Languages and Literature at Colum- 
bia University. While in Pennsylvania, a close friendship 
developed betwen him and Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, the 
leading Lutheran pastor in America, and eventually he 
married one of Muhlenberg’s daughters. After Kunze 
assumed the pastoral] responsibilities of the church in New 
York, he introduced a democratic constitution and urged the 
occasional use of English at its services. With the aid of 
Frederick Muhlenberg, one of Henry’s sons, he arranged a 
meeting of three ministers and two laymen in Albany in 
1786 for the purpose of organizing a synod. At that time, 
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they elected Dr. Kunze to be their first president. By 1807, 
fourteen pastors had joined the group though the upstate 
pastors were slow in cooperating, as they had an aversion 
for anyone from Halle University. New York Synod at- 
tempted some missionary work in Canada, but the pastors 
who undertook this work almost invariably left the Luth- 
eran Church and entered the Episcopalian ministry. 

New York deserves credit for establishing the first Luth- 
eran seminary. A New York pastor, John Christopher 
Hartwick who died in 1796, left an estate valued at $16,000 
for the founding of an institution to train missionaries for 
the Indians. This school, however, was not permanently 
organized until 1815. Independent of church control, its 
curriculum was primarily in the field of general education. 


Georgia 


Led by General Ogelthorpe, in 1734, a ship load of Luth- 
eran refugees pushed its way up the Savannah River and 
disembarked about twenty-five miles north of the city of 
Savannah. There they laid the foundation for the city of 
Ebenezer. These Lutherans had originally lived in the 
province of Salzburg, Austria, but were expelled by the 
Catholic bishop. The English government thereupon of- 
fered to transport them to America and promised to give 
them complete religious freedom. Among the immigrants 
were two instructors from Halle University who served as 
their pastors. These people were very pietistic and later 
made a deep impression on Charles and John Wesley, the 
founders of Methodism, when they visited this colony. 
Among the first institutions erected was an orphan’s home 
which later was used as a model for similar institutions in 
America. Being industrious, the Salzburgers prospered, but 
during the Revolutionary War the British attacked them, 
destroyed their property, and many fled to other colonies. 
This settlement was one of the first to oppose the practice of 
slavery. John Adam Treutlen one of these Lutherans, was 
elected as the first governor of the state of Georgia. 
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Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania, more than any other colony in America, 
attracted Lutheran immigrants. Widely advertised as a 
haven for the oppressed and the persecuted, Germans in 
great numbers left the Palatinates and sailed for Philadel- 
phia and its neighboring environs. William Penn had ex- 
tended to them a special invitation, for he had heard they 
were good, industrious workers and would be loyal citizens. 
The first contingent of the Palatinates landed in 1680, and 
by 1703, they had become so populous, several Lutheran 
congregations were established in this district. German 
Lutherans also moved from New York to the Lebanon Val- 
ley, in Pennsylvania, to escape the severe restrictions the 
Dutch had imposed upon them. John Conrad Weiser Jr., a 
famous Indian agent, was a member of this community. 

German migration increased greatly, and by 1750, over 
forty thousand Lutherans could be found in Pennsylvania. 
Unfortunately very few clergymen were included, and 
among those who called themselves ministers, were many 
who had never been ordained. Among the pioneer ministers 
serving these Germans were Daniel Falckner, the older 
brother of Justus Falekner who was the pastor in New 
York; Anthony Henkel, and John Casper Stoever, Sr., and 
his son John Casper Stoever, Jr. Daniel Falckner, like his 
brother, had been educated at the University of Halle, then 
came to: America as a real estate agent, and later decided 
to enter the ministry: The Stoevers, though unordained for 
many years, faithfully visited the scattered German settle- 
ments and did good work. 


HENRY MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG 


- The colonists were consistently sending appeals to 
Europe, especially to Professor Francke, asking for pastors, 
but he replied they must first guarantee the financial support 
of any minister who might come. Although fifteen hundred 
German families were then living in the Philadelphia par- 
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ish, they refused to make any such commitment, arguing 
they did not wish to have any minister who might be in- 
terested in making a living, or having economic security. 
Such guarantees might induce him to be lazy and worldly. 

Then Count Zinzendorf stepped into the picture. As 
leader of the Moravian movement in Philadelphia, the 
Count also claimed he was a Lutheran. In this way he 
gained control of the Lutheran congregation. When this 
news reached Gotthelf Francke, the son of August Francke, 
he grew worried, as the Count was well known in Europe, 
and the Lutherans disapproved of many of his doctrines. 
Francke immediately decided to dispatch a minister to 
America even without financial guarantees, to protect them 
from Zinzendorf. His choice fell upon an exceptionally cap- 
able young man, Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, 1711-1787, 
who was planning to be a missionary to India. On Muhlen- 
berg’s thirtieth birthday, Francke approached him with the 
proposition he change his destination and go to Philadel- 
phia to minister to three Lutheran congregations, one in 
that city, itself; one at Trappe, or New Providence; and 
the other at New MHanover. Muhlenberg considered 
Francke’s request a call, and set out for the new world 
without sending any advance notice of his coming. 

The young Muhlenberg was to play as vital a role for his 
Church, as Washington did for the colonies. Through his 
efforts the Lutheran Church was preserved, organized, and 
united, and thus frequently he is called the Father, or the 
Patriarch of the Lutheran Church in America. Possessing 
unusual talents he was well prepared for the task before 
him. Linguistically, he could speak in seven languages, 
Latin, German, French, Dutch, Swedish, Bohemian, and 
was soon to learn English. A trained musician and also 
missionary minded, he was endowed with the additional 
gift of being adaptable to new situations. 

On his ocean journey, he stopped over in London, where 
he received his credentials as a missionary, and then sailed 
for Charlestown, South Carolina. After a visit with the 
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Salzburgers at Ebenezer, he traveled north to Philadelphia, 
arriving on November 25th, 1742, almost a year after his 
departure from Germany. He came unannounced and dis- 
covered that the three churches he had intended to serve 
were now in the hands of unauthorized individuals. The 
Philadelphia congregations were dominated by Count Zinz- 
endorf. Those who were opposed to the Count were sponsor- 
ing John Valentine Kraft, a renegade preacher who had been 
dismissed from his pulpit in Germany, and was now in 
charge of the Trappe congregation. N. Schmidt, a quack doc- 
tor and dentist and a heavy drinker, was preaching at New 
Hanover. After a considerable struggle, Muhlenberg’s 
authority was finally accepted and he was recognized as the 
pastor of the three churches. 

In the midst of this struggle, Muhlenberg wrote: 

“The poor people are so ignorant, so scattered, and so led 
astray that one cannot lament enough with tears, and then 
almost everyone pursues them from all sides and tries to 
scatter them even more... 

“Those with worldly means have in part separated and 
turned to sects, in part they are ashamed of their little 
group, and adhere to the English Church, another group 
has gone over to the Count’s party, and the rest of the group 
is to a large extent corrupted, so one hardly knows where 
to take hold first. . . .In religious affairs one has not the 
slightest support from the secular authorities, but each has 
the greatest freedom in this respect. 

“The Count usually calls his congregations ‘little groups 
of sinners.’ This congregation might also be called a little 
group of sinners. But since that is the way the matter 
stands, it is all the more necessary to work among them. 
For they, too, are souls whom Christ has redeemed with 
His sufferings and death.” 3 

Controversies often arose between the Lutherans and 
the Moravians. Though both groups were pietists, the 
Moravians attempted to be independent groups within the 
other churches, which created resentment against them 
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among the Lutherans. 

Henry Muhlenberg immediately realized that if he could 
educate these people they would be less susceptible to 
religious charlatans. He thereupon adopted the procedure 
of preaching on Sundays for three-quarters of an hour, and 
then “‘catechizing”’ the whole congregation upon his ser- 
mon. This method was appreciated as the members felt 
they were learning something through it. Class instruction 
in the Catechism was also given on Sundays, and in the 
week-day schools which he started in each of his three con- 
gregations. When the fourth church was organized, he 
added another school. The general education of these 
pioneers was pitifully low. Many seventeen, eighteen, nine- 
teen, and twenty years of age did not know how to read but 
were eager to learn. Classes were first held in the homes 
of the various members of the congregations, but more 
permanent quarters were soon arranged. Education was to 
be one of the chief functions of the Lutheran pastors 
through Muhlenberg’s influence. As a pietist, he and the 
other ministers denounced drunkenness, card playing, danc- 
ing as being too frivolous, theater going, extravagance in 
clothing, and Sabbath breaking. At the close of his sermons 
he would plead for repentance. 

Under Muhlenberg’s supervision, the churches prospered, 
and within ten years he had organized twenty new congre- 
gations. As a motto, he chose Ecclesia Plantanda, or “‘the 
church planted here.” Among all the places he served, the 
church at Trappe captured his heart the most completely. 
He named it Augustus Church after August Francke, 
and dedicated it as the “Society of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, A.D.1743.” The name Lutheran was not used to des- 
cribe the congregation, following European practice. 

Soon more distant congregations sought Muhlenberg’s 
guidance and advice and he always responded cheerfully. 
Traveling on horseback, even in mid-winter, he would ford 
deep rivers filled with ice to answer calls for his help. As 
part of his work he sent regular reports of his activities to 
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the University of Halle where they were filed and occasion- 
ally published. Today, these letters are a treasure trove of 
early Americana, picturing the problems and hardships 
confronting a pastor during those colonial days. When his 
reports were read in Europe, young ministerial students 
frequently felt the call to come to his assistance. Muhlen- 
berg’s influence soon extended over the larger part of 
Pennsylvania. As he visited the various congregations, he 
would be asked to reconcile divisions and explain the 
Lutheran faith. Eventually his reputation spread beyond 
Pennsylvania and he was urged to go to New York to heal 
the friction which had arisen between the Dutch and the 
Germans. For a period of six months he preached to this 
congregation in Dutch, German, and English, sometimes 
using all three languages on one Sunday, and finally he 
succeeded in bringing peace. Congregations in New Jersey 
also sought his aid in arbitrating their disputes. 

Among Muhlenberg’s greatest accomplishments was the 
organization of a synod. In 1748, he brought together six 
ministers, twenty-four laymen, and the entire council of 
the local congregation in Philadelphia, to talk over their 
common difficulties and to seek means for greater coopera- 
tion. Each congregation presented a report concerning its 
own welfare, its school, and pastor. A simple liturgy of 
worship was adopted for the use of the churches. Muh- 
lenberg was elected president of this body and was 
given the responsibility of being general overseer of all 
the churches. The formation of this synod marks the first 
cooperative effort among Lutheran congregations in 
America, for it preceded the New York synod by several 
years. First called the ‘United Pastors” it later came to be 
known as the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. New churches 
were added until Muhlenberg finally had eighty-one con- 
gregations under his supervision. Because of his labors 
Lutheranism in America was strong enough to survive the 
loss of financial aid when the Revolutionary War broke all 
its connections with Europe. 
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Muhlenberg’s great love for music inspired him to write 
and publish an American hymnal. The pioneers had lost 
their love for singing and the little they did, was atrocious. 
Through the use of his hymnal, the church was soon to 
sing as it did in Europe. A liturgy was also written for 
church worship and for various ministerial] acts. 

Muhlenberg also made plans to train young men in this 
country for the ministry, since the number of ministers who 
came to America was totally inadequate for the growing 
Lutheran population. Forty-nine acres of land were pur- 
chased for the erection of a school, a seminary, and a home 
for the aged. When the Revolutionary War interfered with 
this project, he supervised the theological education of young 
men within his own home. 

He and his wife, Anna May, the daughter of the famous 
Indian scout, Conrad Weiser, were the parents of a large 
and distinguished family. Three of their sons were sent to 
Europe to study at Halle University. The eldest, John Peter, 
held a pastorate in Virginia, but one Sunday, it is said, 
when he had finished his sermon, he threw off his clerical 
robes and stood before his congregation in the uniform of 
the Continental Army, and thereupon urged the men to 
follow him into battle. Placed in command of the Eighth 
Virginia Regiment, he quickly arose to the rank of Major- 
General in the Continental Army and at the crucial battle 
at Yorktown he and his troops played a major role in gain- 
ing the victory. John Peter is also honored for the part he 
played in securing the passage of a bill granting religious 
freedom in Virginia. | 

A second son, Frederick Augustus Conrad, held pasto- 
rates in New York, and Pennsylvania. Later he entered 
politics and was elected as the first speaker of the House 
of Representatives when Congress came into being. 

A third son, Gotthilf Henry, was pastor of the Trinity 
Lutheran Church in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, but likewise 
served as the first president of Franklin College. Inter- 
national recognition came to him as the greatest botanist 
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of his day. 

During the War, many Lutherans fought valiantly for 
freedom. Among them was John Hanson, of Maryland, the 
first “President of the United States in Congress Assem- 
bled” in 1781. Henry Muhlenberg, however, had difficulty 
in condoning the revolution because of his Lutheran back- 
ground. When war was declared, he wrote: 

“T have not been charged with the task of investigating 
and comprehending the matter in controversy, nor is it 
possible for me to determine which party has the highest 
and best right, whether the one has a better right to make 
serfs of the inhabitants of America by force and to reap 
what they have neither plowed nor sown, or whether the 
Americans have as good or even better right to defend the 
rights and privileges granted and stipulated by God the 
Highest, and by former crowned heads. Contending parties 
cannot be their own judges, and private parties possess no 
infallible scales to weigh without error the preponderant 
arguments of both sides ... Therefore, since the ministers 
neither can nor should be judges or arbitrators in such a 
conflict, they do best if they commit the whole thing to the 
only and highest Judge of heaven and earth and follow the 
rule of the Spirit of God given through the apostle Paul, 
Romans 18, ‘Let every soul be subject unto the higher 
powers,’ etc. If God’s governance ordains or suffers that a 
king or a parliament or a congress should have power over 
me, then I must be subject to and serve two discordant 
masters at the same time.” # 

The old father doubted that the conduct of his son John 
Peter had scriptural sanction. 

The War dealt a severe blow to the religious life of the 
nation. Dr. Helmuth wrote in 1775, 

“The present disturbances inflict no small injury on 
religion. Everybody is constantly on the alert, anxious like 
the ancient Athenians, to hear the news, and amid the mass 
of news the hearts of men are, alas! closed against the good 
old word of God. The Lord is chastising the people, but they 
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do not feel it. Those who appear to be distant from danger 
are unconcerned ; and those whom calamity has overtaken are 
enraged and meditating vengence.” 5 

The war destroyed many cities and congregations, and pas- 
tors were widely scattered. In New York City, only one out 
of nineteen churches remained usable for worship. In 
Muhlenberg’s Augustus Church, horses and soldiers were 
quartered, furniture destroyed, and the chancel desecrated. 
The clergy were especially the object of ridicule. In the 
leading universities, as Yale and Princeton, only three or 
four students would admit they were Christians. 


RATIONALISM 


Coupled with irreligion outside the church, a growing 
spirit of rationalism appeared within it. Pietism of the 
Spener type had declined in Europe after the death of 
Francke, and in its place a new movement called Rationalism 
gained popular approval. Echoes of this new theological 
approach soon reached America through such men as Ben- 
jamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson who were influenced 
by the French. After the Revolutionary War, Lutheran 
pastors frequently held similar views when they arrived 
from Europe. 

The pietistic movement had neglected the creeds and con- 
fessions through their emphasis upon the Bible. This atti- 
tude prepared the way for the rationalists who attacked 
the confessional statements from the point of view of rea- 
son. In the Constitution of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
of 1792, no theological qualifications were imposed on 
pastors except to preach the word of God in its purity. In 
the New York Synod, the rationalistic movement met wide- 
spread approval. Following the presidency of J. C. Kunze, 
Dr. Frederick Henry Quitman, was elected to this office and 
held it for eighteen years. As a student in Germany, Dr. 
Quitman had studied under Semler, one of the leading 
rationalists in Germany. Among Quitman’s literary works 
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was an English Catechism he hoped would replace Luther’s. 
In it he substituted his own answers for the traditional 
questions. This booklet was later approved and distributed 
by the synod. Dr. Quitman carried on an extensive corres- 
pondence with scholars in Europe and America, and without 
doubt, was one of the most capable and learned men in the 
early history of the Lutheran Church. In 1814, Harvard 
University conferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity upon 
him. His influence soon permeated the entire church. In 
North Carolina, a rationalistic Catechism supplanted Lu- 
ther’s. This movement remained popular in American Luth- 
eranism for over a generation and was reflected in non- 
Lutheran liturgies, in disregard for confessions, and in a 
cooperative attitude towards other denominations. Ration- 
alism, however, never completely supplanted Pietism as 
frequently both prospered side by side. 


EXPANSION 


Following the war, greater religious freedom was grant- 
ed in all the states, and Lutherans thereafter started mi- 
grating to Virginia, Maryland, and South Carolina. Con- 
gregations, in fact, sprang up in almost all of the thirteen 
states and, at the same time, great waves of people pushed 
further westward. This period became the age of the fron- 
tier, the circuit rider, an era when everyone was on the 
move. 

The opening of new land in the west attracted thousands 
of Lutherans. Many left the east and set out for western 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, and added to their numbers were 
additional Lutherans arriving from Europe. A few Luth- 
eran pastors realizing the religious poverty of these pio- 
neers, traveled westward to administer to their needs. They 
went without any official call or any assurance of financial 
support. Through their separate efforts Lutherans were 
brought together and many congregations were organized. 
Eventually the Ministerium of Pennsylvania came to a 
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realization of its responsibility toward these brethren, and 
voted, in 1804, to send pastors through this virgin territory 
to make surveys and establish churches. This was to be done 
only during the summer months. These efforts were pitifully 
inadequate. Countless Lutherans began to drift away from 
their own faith. Some joined the church nearest to their 
new home, while the majority simply severed all their 
church connections. The religious poverty of these pio- 
neers grew increasingly more tragic. The plea was made: 

“Thousands of German emigrants arrive yearly on our 
shore, and settle in our western states, where they have 
been multiplying for more than ten years. They are the 
children of our church, and have a rightful demand upon 
us for assistance and spiritual supplies. Some have brought 
their ministers with them, who stand solitary and under 
no ecclesiastical supervision, and have not even been saluted 
or invited to our care. Ought we not to take them by the 
hand, encourage, assist and direct them in their labors? The 
great part of them, however, are totally destitute of spirit- 
ual nourishment or guidance; and no doubt some of them 
pant for bread and waters of life. Their children remain 
unbaptized, their young people uninstructed, and the heads 
of families unedified. What labor do the missionaries among 
the Heathen perform, in going from house to house to in- 
struct and invite them to places of worship, where they are 
often dismissed with a frown? What an amount of good 
might not a faithful missionary accomplish among these 
people in our country, who would hail him as their friend 
and benefactor? We run when our neighbor’s house is in 
flames, or when he has fallen into the hands of murderers! 
Should we not be still more ready to make equal exertions 
to rescue his immortal soul from everlasting ruin? We 
should despise a man who would not assist his neighbor in 
the hour of danger; but what shall we say of him, who sees 
his soul go down to the pit unmoved, when his voice could 
reach him?” & 

The Church endeavored to meet this challenge. When 
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Muhlenberg died in 1789, only forty Lutheran pastors were 
in America, but by 1823, 175 ministers were serving 900 
churches, and by 1840, one could count 350 pastors and 
1,000 Lutheran congregations. 


LUTHERAN COOPERATION 


Even as the colonies united into a federal union after the 
Revolutionary War, a similar spirit of cooperation and good 
will characterized the religious life of this period. Though 
Lutherans were somewhat suspicious of larger organiza- 
tions, they likewise began affiliating with each other. About 
half of the parishes remained completely independent, but 
the others saw the value of working together to achieve 
common objectives. The organization of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania preceded the War, and not long afterwards 
the New York Synod came into existence. The North Caro- 
lina Synod, the mother of all the southern synods, was 
organized in 1803, and soon it included churches in the 
neighboring states. Conferences, originally sub-divisions of 
the older synods, were transformed into independent organ- 
izations. Within a few years, the Maryland and Virginia 
Synod, the Tennessee, the South Carolina, the West Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Ohio synods formed themselves into separate 
bodies. 

In the early nineteenth century there were six self-gov- 
erning Lutheran synods scattered over a wide territory, 
none being very strong. A few far-sighted church leaders be- 
gan to see the tremendous need for even wider cooperation, 
for no one synod was large enough to undertake any major 
project. Also desiring Lutheranism to be viewed on a 
national scale, they invited all synods to send delegates 
to a meeting to be held October 22, 1820, in Hagerstown, 
Maryland. Representatives from four, namely, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, North Carolina, and Maryland and 
Virginia, attended and drew up a constitution for a so- 
called, General Synod, or a synod of synods. Only the Ohio 
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and Tennessee synods refused to send delegates. The Ohio 
Synod feared the possibility that English might be adopted 
as the language of the new organization and this move 
might also point towards the centralization of authority. 
The Tennessee Synod was afraid the majority within the 
larger body might overrule its own views, and was critical 
of the fact that no mention was made of the Bible nor of 
the Augsburg Confession in the proposed merger. The new 
organization was even suspected of being a preparation for 
the coming of the Antichrist. 

The next year, the General Synod came into existence 
with only the North Carolina, Maryland and Virginia, and 
Pennsylvania synods as charter members. New York un- 
expectedly refused to join. Then the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania which had proposed the formation of this synod 
and had even signed the charter, suddenly rejected its 
daughter. This was a severe blow, as the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania was by far the largest Lutheran body in 
America. Its antagonistic attitude was partially due to a 
suspicion the new synod might turn into a super-organiza- 
tion which would deprive them of their liberties. Gloom fell 
on the little group of men who supported it. Doubt arose 
whether the infant General Synod could survive the pro- 
cess of being born. Although some of its opponents feared 
its power, actually it had none, for it could only make 
suggestions to its constituent synods. Its activities were 
limited primarily to proposing suitable catechisms, liturgies, 
and hymnals, and to plan the establishment of a seminary. 
That the General Synod was able to continue was largely 
due to the efforts of one man, Dr. Samuel S. Schmucker, 
who visited each of the synods seeking to gain support and 
alleviate suspicion towards this project. At the next meeting 
of the General Synod in Fredericktown, Maryland, in 1828, 
the treasurer reported he had as yet received no money. 
Delegates, however, were present from the Conference of 
West Pennsylvania, as these men did not hold the negative 
attitude of the rest of the Ministerium. Two years later, 
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this conference organized itself as the West Pennsylvania 
Synod and then joined the general body. In 1830, friends 
of the General Synod within the New York Ministerium 
withdrew from that synod and organized another under the 
name of the Hartwick Synod. Immediately it joined the 
larger body. The tide was beginning to turn. Though weak - 
and ineffective during its early years, the General Synod, 
in itself, was a public declaration there were Lutherans 
who had the vision of a strong and united Lutheran Church 
in America. 

The constitution of the General Synod made no reference 
to the confessions of the Lutheran Church, but neither did 
any of the constitutions of its constituent synods. Probably 
no constitution would have been approved had the accept- 
ance of creeds been required. The General Synod was de- 
dicated simply to “Jesus Christ, the Supreme Head of the 
Church,” and then freedom was granted on all other 
matters. It stated, 

“no General Synod can be allowed to possess, or arrogate 
unto itself ‘the power of prescribing among us uniform 
ceremonies of religion for every part of the Church;’ or to 
introduce such alterations in matters appertaining to the 
faith or to the mode of publishing the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
(the Son of God, and ground of our faith and hope) as might 
in any way tend to burden the consciences of the brethren 
in Christ.” 7 

In 1829, the General Synod, however, adopted a model 
constitution for the use of its district synods which con- 
tained a prescribed ordination service. Each ministerial 
candidate was to be asked, ‘“‘Do you believe the fundamental 
doctrines of the word of God are taught in a manner sub- 
stantially correct in the doctrinal articles of the Augsburg 
Confession?” ®§ This question permitted considerable free- — 
dom of interpretation, but it was a conservative step in the 
light of the rationalistic spirit of that day. 

Although the constitution of the General Synod made no 
mention of the creeds, it actually was a move to strengthen 
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Lutheranism against the inroads of rationalism and the 
threat of losing its own identity by cooperating, even merg- 
ing, with other denominations. The leading individuals 
behind the creation of the General Synod were Dr. John 
George Schmucker, the first president, from Pennsylvania; 
his son, Samuel S. Schmucker; Daniel Kurtz; and Dr. David 
F. Schaeffer from the Synod of Maryland and Virginia; 
Daniel and Jacob Scherer of the Synod of North Carolina. 

Dr. Samuel S. Schmucker guided the destiny of the 
General Synod for almost forty years. He above all others 
was an outstanding leader during these pioneer years. As a 
youth, he graduated from the University of Pennsylvania, 
then Princeton Seminary, and finally studied Lutheran 
theology under the guidance of Lutheran pastors. Upon the 
completion of his studies he was undoubtedly the best 
educated young man in the Lutheran Church in America. 
When only twenty-four years of age, almost single-handedly, 
he saved the General Synod by persuading several synods 
to send delegates to the 1823 convention. One of his deepest 
concerns was to give the Church well trained Lutheran 
pastors. Convinced non-Lutheran schools were unsatis- 
factory for this purpose, and Europe could no longer be 
depended upon for supplying them with pastors, he dedi- 
cated himself to the goal of erecting a Lutheran seminary. 
Schmucker realized the founding of such an institution 
needed the joint support of many synods. Previously a few 
pastors had privately taught theological students within 
their own homes, but because of their other duties this 
proved to be totally inadequate. The need of a Lutheran 
seminary was now imperative as a means of re-establishing 
Lutheran doctrine. 

Through the labors of Dr. Schmucker, Gettysburg Semi- 
nary opened its doors in Gettysburg, Pa., in 1826, with 
eleven students and he, himself, as the only professor. Later, 
he served as president for almost forty years. Within a 
year, the enrollment of the seminary increased to twenty- 
three students. To secure books for its library and funds 
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for an endowment, Dr. Benjamin Kurtz was commissioned 
to go to Europe. Within three years its library had more 
than six thousand volumes and held the honor of being the 
largest theological one in the United States. From the open- 
ing of the seminary all professors were required to teach 
in harmony with the fundamental doctrines of the Augs- 
burg Confession. 

Almost immediately the need of a classical school was 
recognized in order to prepare men to enter this seminary. 
A school offering general education was soon put into 
operation. 

In 1830, the Synod of South Carolina likewise opened a 
seminary at Lexington Village, South Carolina, but this 
school was an independent project, not affiliated with the 
General Synod. 


Inter-Denominational Cooperation 


Not only did Lutherans cooperate more closely after the 
Revolutionary War, but they extended their hands in fellow- 
ship across denominational boundaries. All Christians 
worked together in the spirit of brotherhood and with the 
conviction a united front was imperative against the grow- 
ing paganism of that day. 

Protestantism undertook such common enterprises as the 
American Bible Society, organized in 1808, with the pur- 
pose of presenting a free Bible to everyone who did not 
have one, regardless of his church affiliation. The American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions came into 
existence in 1810, the American Sunday School Union in 
1824, the American Tract Society in 1825, and the follow- 
ing year, the American Home Missionary Society. All of 
these organizations had as their goal the reduction of irre- 
ligion in America and all received the whole-hearted and 
enthusiastic support of Lutherans, especially, the General 
Synod. 

Many protestant groups joined with the Lutheran 
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Church in 1817 to celebrate the 300th anniversary of the 
Reformation. In community mass meetings the common 
factors among all Christians were emphasized. 

Particularly close relationships were maintained between 
Lutherans and the Episcopal and the Reformed churches. 
As early as 1797, the New York Synod voted that no com- 
peting Lutheran church should be organized in the neigh- 
borhood of an Episcopal Church. A resolution was adopted, 

“Since a close connection exists between the Episcopal and 
Lutheran Church, and on account of the similarity of doc- 
trine and close relationship of church discipline, the Con- 
sistory (Ministerium) will never acknowledge a newly 
established Lutheran church that uses only the English 
language in a place where the members may participate in 
the Episcopal service.” ® 

Negotiations were started looking toward a merger of 
these two denominations but were never completed. Ten 
years later, the resolution of the New York Synod was 
rescinded as the only English speaking congregation in the 
Synod used it as an excuse for uniting with the Episcopal 
Church. Had not Synod declared the Lutheran and Episco- 
pal churches were similar in practice and doctrine? 

An assembly of Lutheran pastors in North Carolina, in 
May, 1794, even agreed to examine and ordain a candidate 
for the Episcopalian ministry. Several Lutheran churches 
in that state changed their allegiance to the Episcopal 
Church when it seemed to be to their advantage. 

In Pennsylvania, the Lutheran and German Reformed 
churches cooperated very closely together. Even in Muhlen- 
berg’s day, a neighboring Reformed congregation helped 
erect one of his churches. In fact, it was not unusual for 
Lutheran and Reformed congregations to build a common 
church edifice. From 1732 to 1800, 66 union churches came 
into being and from 1820-1860, 65 additional ones were 
organized. Sometimes the two groups would have but one 
church council. Usually they would alternate services. In 
1817, the Lutheran and the Reformed synods published a 
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common hymnal and both supported Franklin College in 
Lancaster, Pa. This fraternization reached such a point 
that in 1845, the General Synod unanimously adopted the 
following resolution after it heard a report upon its cor- 
respondence with the Presbyterian General Assembly: 

“That this Synod cordially approve of the practice, which 
has hitherto prevailed in our churches and those of the 
Presbyterian church, of mutually inviting the ministry to 
sit as advisory members in ecclesiastical bodies; of inviting 
communicants in regular standing in either church, to par- 
take of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in the other, 
and of the dismission of church members, at their own re- 
quest, from the churches of the one, to those of the other 
denomination. 

“That it be recommended to our district synods, that 
ministers in good standing, desiring to pass from one of 
these bodies to the other, shall, upon application to the 
proper body, receive a certificate of ministerial standing.” ?° 
A report of the Alleghany Synodical meeting of 18438, reads: 


“In all 217 persons, of various denominations, but for the 

most part members of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
united around the sacramental board in testifying their love 
to a common Lord and Savior, and truly, it was a feast of 
love and joy.” 1! 
The cooperation between the Lutheran and the Reformed 
denominations was due partially to intermarriage between 
the two communions, to a common language, and also to a 
common emphasis on revivals. 

This same type of fellowship was prevalent among the 
German Palatinates along the Hudson River in New York, 
while in North Carolina the Lutheran and the Reformed 
Churches used a common hymnal and catechism. In the 
south, a close friendship likewise existed among Lutherans 
and the Episcopalian and Moravian Churches. 


Hope grew for even a larger Christian fellowship. In 
1838, Samuel Schmucker pled for all Protestant denomi- 
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nations in America to unite in a common federation for 
their mutual benefit, and that a similar organization should 
be formed for world Protestantism. Considerable support 
was secured for his plan, but his dream was not to be 
realized until almost a hundred years later when the 
National Council of Churches of Christ, and the World 
Council of Churches came into being. 

Along with this trend went a general minimizing of 
theological differences. Although the General Synod was 
organized to preserve the Lutheran Church, it emphasized 
no more than what it believed were its essential features. 
From Muhlenbereg’s day until 1850, the Lutheran Church 
in America, with the exception of the newly arrived ‘Old 
Lutherans’ in the middle west, gave assent to no more than 
that ‘‘The Augsburg Confession presents the fundamental 
doctrine of the Bible in a substantially correct manner.” 


AMERICAN LUTHERANISM 


In the same spirit of Christian brotherhood, a movement 
called American Lutheranism appeared with the avowed 
purpose of making Lutheranism a part of the American 
scene. Characterized by a pietistic attitude toward moral 
issues, it combined pietistic and rationalistic attitudes 
toward the creeds. Among its leaders were Samuel S. 
Schmucker; Dr. Benjamin Kurtz, the editor of the Lutheran 
Observer, a weekly publication of the General Synod; and 
Dr. Samuel Sprecher who was the president of Wittenberg 
College, in Ohio, for twenty-five years. These men were 
convinced Lutheranism, as it existed in Europe had to be 
strongly modified in order to flourish in America. In this 
country it needed a greater emphasis upon revivalism and 
morality. Its leaders were generally abolitionists and favor- 
ed prohibition and strict Sabbath observance. But doctrinal 
matters, they thought, should be minimized. Luther, they 
said, never intended the early Lutheran confessions to be 
made binding on all future followers of the evangelical 
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message. These were written merely to express the Luth- 
eran faith as it was held in the sixteenth century. Unfortu- 
nately, the confessions were later turned into standards of 
orthodoxy and “all attempts to continue the work of the 
reformation so gloriously commenced by him, were de- 
nounced as treason to his cause!” 12 The Protestant church, 
they claimed, was divided because of this Lutheran empha- 
sis upon the confessions. 

The founders of “American Lutheranism” said the Bible, 
the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible should be au- 
thoritative. To accept the real presence of Christ in the 
Lord’s Supper should not be required; care ought to be taken 
in the preparatory service preceding Communion to avoid 
any indication the minister had authority to forgive sins; 
exorcism should be abolished from the baptismal service; 
and they favored Melanchthon’s modified views concerning 
predestination. 1 

Samuel Schmucker, referring back to the role of the 
Lutheran Church in the early history of America, said of 
its founders: 

“They called no man master, they acknowledged no head 
but Christ; no absolute authority but the Bible. They bound 
themselves to no set of forms derived from the old country, 
but retaining the grand landmarks of Lutheranism, doctri- 
nal, practical and liturgical, they adapted themselves to their 
altered circumstances in this country. Thus with the Bible 
in their hands, and their eyes fixed on the leadings of God’s 
providence they passed forward, and felt at liberty to adopt 
any improvement which was developed in the progress of 
society, and of the church, and which commended itself to 
reason and to scripture. 

“Thus may it ever be with our Zion! Far be the time, 
nay may it never come, when the Lutheran church shall be 
robbed of her liberty for free and unshackled investigation, 
or shall be enslaved to voluminous creeds and detailed con- 
fessions. But with the Bible, and the brief doctrinal articles 
of the Augsburg Confession, may that church, which is 
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emphatically styled the Church of the Reformation, con- 
tinue to deserve the name, and as she owes her existence to 
the Reformation, never be the enemy of the Reformation. 
For the sake of substantial uniformity, let her have a brief 
liturgy, but never, never bind the conscience of her minis- 
ters as to the frequency of its use. Let her be cautious in 
rejecting the old, but not prejudiced against all that is new. 
Let her try every doctrine and every measure by the touch- 
stone of God’s word, and whatever the oracles of Jehovah 
sanction, and the providence of God blesses, let her not be 
ashamed to practice and profess. 

“Then my beloved brethren, may we hope to find our 
church ever the friend of spiritual religion and religious 
revival; then may we hope to train up Christians and Chris- 
tian ministers of enlarged views, of liberal, charitable feel- 
ings ... Thus may we hope she will cooperate most har- 
moniously, and most efficiently with the other churches of 
our land, and of all lands, in advancing the mediatorial 
reign of our blessed Master and preparing the way for the 
second glorious coming of our Lord.” 14 

When the position of American Lutheranism was defined 
in a document entitled the ‘Definite Platform” and was pre- 
sented to the synods for adoption, it met almost universal 
rejection. The supporters of this movement might have won 
had not a great emigration of ultra-conservative Germans 
set in about 1830, and continued until well past the Civil 
War. Many of these Germans, entering the synods associ- 
ated with the General Synod, helped turn the tide against 
“American Lutheranism.” 


PIETISM DURING THE PRE-CIVIL WAR PERIOD 


Even before the Revolutionary War, it was not unusual 
to find prayer meetings conducted in Lutheran churches. 
The majority of the pastors during the colonial days were 
pietists from Halle, and held meetings somewhat similar to 
those of Spener’s Collegia Pietatis in Germany. When 
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ministers were licensed to preach, they were asked ‘‘What 
are the evidences of conversion? Special emphasis was 
placed on personal religion and personal commitments. Dr. 
Helmuth, pastor at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, described 
these early prayer meetings as they were conducted in 17738: 

“Twice or thrice a week, meetings were held in the 
evening, at different places by the subjects of this work of 
erace, and the time spent in singing, in praying, reading a 
chapter of the word of God or of Arndt’s True Christianity, 
and if no prayer-meeting was held on Sabbath evening in 
the church, the substance of the sermon was discussed. In 
some houses the number was rather large, there being 
sometimes as many as forty persons assembled at one place. 
The children of this world several times attempted to dis- 
turb their worship, by standing at the windows, listening 
and by throwing against the doors.” 15 

By 1831, it was officially stated, “Prayer meetings, con- 
ducted according to scriptures, are very numerous, and 
have proved a great blessing to many souls that were on 
the brink of eternal ruin.” 16 Although this type of meeting 
originated in Pietism, non-Lutherans especially the Method- 
ists had similar practices. 

Revivalism was also sponsored by the Lutheran Church. 
Muhlenberg himself ended his sermons with a call for re- 
pentance. The Patriarch was a friend of George Whitefield, 
the great English Methodist revivalist, and later when the 
“Great Awakening” swept across America, Lutherans whole- 
heartedly joined with other denominations in sponsoring 
camp meetings. The immorality of the frontier seemed to 
demand this kind of approach, and as great numbers of 
converts entered the church in this way, this fact alone was 
taken as conclusive proof revivalism was scripturally right. 
The pietistic emphasis on regeneration, conversion, and 
moral living was easily adaptable to this movement, but as 
a consequence, confirmation was neglected and infant bap- 
tism was no longer considered a means of grace, or a way 
to unite with the church. In speaking of revivals the presi- 
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dent of the Franckean Synod reported in 1882: 

“In this work of grace so extensive through the church, 
we have seen the influence of the Holy Spirit exhibited 
under a great variety of circumstances. 

“In places where vice and iniquity had predominated for 
years, the attention of the people was suddenly arrested, 
and crowds of convicted sinners appeared in the house of 
God, bathed in tears—bowed to the dust, and crying for 
mercy; the most stubborn unbelievers and hardened trans- 
gressors were melted and subdued by the powerful influence 
of the Spirit of God. 

“In other instances, this influence gradually descended, 
calm and refreshing like the gentle dew coming down from 
heaven to fertilize the earth.” 17 

Strangely enough, even synodical gatherings were turned 
into revival meetings. The secretary of the Alleghany Synod 
in reporting the 1843 convention stated: 

“After preaching in the evening, an invitation was given 
to the anxious to come forward and occupy the front seats, 
for the purposes of prayer, conversation, and instruction, 
and a considerable number presented themselves. These 
anxious Meetings were continued upwards of a week with 
evident tokens of the divine blessing. The congregation at 
Somerset was greatly revived and in a course of a few 
weeks received an accession of upwards of sixty members. 
May the blessing of God be as signally manifested at every 
subsequent convention of the Alleghany Synod.” 18 

The same year the president of the General Synod report- 
ed on the state of the Church: 

“The church during the last year throughout her length 
and breadth has been signally blessed with the most preci- 
ous seasons of revival. From the most remote South to the 
North, our hearts have been cheered with the delightful 
information that pastors and people have been refreshed 
with the gracious outpourings of the Holy Spirit. Never, 
perhaps, since the existence of our church as a distinct 
organization have pastors’...labors been more signally bless- 
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ed. They have realized the fulfillment of the promise ‘Before 
they call will I hear.’ In some congregations as many as 500 
souls have been hopefully converted to God. For these 
inestimable blessings how shall we sufficiently thank the 
good hand of our God. Our literary and theological schools 
have also been spiritually refreshed. Many young men who 
were in a course of instruction with the view of pursuing 
some secular avocation, have been suddenly arrested and 
have devoted themselves to the service of God in the gospel 
ministry.” 19 

This emphasis on conversion and ‘personal religious ex- 
perience” remained in the Lutheran Church for many 
decades. 

Closely connected with revivalism was an insistence on 
moral living. This was interpreted to mean a legalistic 
observance of the Sabbath as a holy day, the condemnation 
of the liquor traffic and of tobacco, as well as other social 
ills. One of the ultra-pietistic synods spelled out Sabbath 
observance in these words: 

“It is the sense of this Synod that travelling on the Sab- 
bath, paying social visits, operating post-offices, delivering 
and receiving letters, and papers, running stages and in- 
vesting money in Sabbath-breaking establishments, are 
violations of the Sabbath and sins against God.” 2° 

Concerning liquor, one of the synods “Resolved, that this 
synod earnestly and strongly recommend to all its ministers, 
hereafter to reject all persons applying for membership 
who are known to sell, or use as a beverage, intoxicating 
liquors.” 71 Wide support was given to the temperance move- 
ment. In 1846 a Synodical committee on temperance in one 
of the synods stated: 

“It will therefore depend upon the continued exertions of 
this body, and all the friends of temperance, to remove the 
last vestige of drunkenness: which can only be done by bleed- 
ing the old monster alcohol to death, and hear his expiring 
groan.( 

One of the immediate results of this crusade was the sub- 
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stitution of grape juice for wine in the Holy Communion. 
This change was widely accepted in the General Synod and 
still persists in a few congregations. 

The use of tobacco came in for its share of denunciation. 
Describing the situation in 1858 we read: 

“Were it only our aged friends indulging a little (in 
tobacco), or invalids using a little for their health’s sake, 
we should have remained silent. What are the facts! Why, 
everywhere, almost all the ‘lords of creation’ are given to 
this disgusting habit. Carpet, and stove, and church pews 
(yea, and the pulpits, too) bear ample testimony to the 
fact that the number of tobacco eaters is legion.” 73 
In the Alleghany Synod, the ministers resolved: 

“as it is known that the use of tobacco in its various 
forms is a source of incalculable evil and waste of money; 
therefore, Resolved, that we, as ministers of the gospel, will 
abstain from the use of tobacco in its various forms.” 24 

Dancing was included among the evils of society. The 
Pittsburg Synod in 1884 declared: 

“Resolved that the dance as practiced in modern society 
is an unmitigated evil, injurious to the health of the body, 
enervating to mental vigor, corrupting in moral tendency 
and destructive of religious life. 

“Resolved that as pastors we use our influence to discour- 
age all participation in the dance upon the part of our 
people, or in any way lending countenance thereto.” 25 

These pietistic features were to be characteristic of large 
parts of the General Synod on up to the days of Prohibi- 
tion. In German congregations such reforms frequently 
faced formidable opposition, but the clergy as a whole 
faithfully attempted to introduce and maintain them. 


THE LANGUAGE CONFLICT 


The Lutheran Church in America was confronted with 
no more controversial problem than whether it should con- 
tinue the use of the languages the immigrants brought from 
Europe, or adapt itself to American culture and the English 
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language. Muhlenberg, himself, preached in English within 
a year of his coming to America. The early Swedes like- 
wise often used English, but the pastors who arrived after 
the Revolutionary War usually did not have Muhlenberg’s 
linguistic ability, nor were they as willing to accommodate 
themselves to this new land. The German church for the 
most part grew more German. In 1805, the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania officially forbade speaking in any other lan- 
guage than German at its synodical meetings. This problem 
reached an early and bitter climax in an English-German 
controversy in Old Saint Michael’s and Zion church in Phil- 
adelphia. The German majority consistently refused to 
permit English services, and the issue was taken to the 
Pennsylvania Ministerium for settlement. The Ministerium 
almost unanimously supported the German group with the 
result the English members of the church seceded, organ- 
ized St. John’s Church, and then joined the New York 
Ministerium. 

The New York Ministerium voted in 1807 to permit the 
use of English but it was seldom heard. Actually, the New 
York Ministerium was a German-speaking body. Only the 
congregation in New York City used English, and this 
church eventually withdrew from the synod and affiliated 
with the Episcopal Church. 

The use of English was opposed by many Germans 
through a belief that the Lutheran doctrine could only be 
explained adequately in their native tongue. They also 
cherished the German language as a bond with the faith 
of their childhood. The retention of German served a useful 
purpose between 1830 and 1860 when more than a million 
Germans migrated to America. Speaking their language 
the Lutheran Church was enabled to contact these people 
immediately and bring them within its fold. The German 
language, however, persisted long after it served a definite 
need, with tragic results. Through its prolonged use, the 
Lutheran Church shut its door on any hope of gaining 
members from a different linguistic background, and thus 
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limited its sphere, narrowed its spirit, and placed itself at 
a terrific disadvantage in comparison with English-speak- 
ing churches. Thousands of Lutheran young people of the 
second and third generation, wishing to be considered Ameri- 
cans and not even knowing a foreign language, left the 
church of their fathers. The educational program of the 
church likewise suffered, as German books were difficult to 
import, and very little Lutheran literature was printed in 
English. In many localities the Lutheran Church was looked 
upon as a Sect, catering only to a nationalistic group. 

The General Synod, however, consistently encouraged 
the use of English by maintaining the Lutheran Church 
must adopt the language of America to succeed in this land. 
Although the final victory of English was inevitable, the old 
guard fought tenaciously against it with the result that 
congregations, even families were frequently split over this 
issue. This same problem reappeared fifty years later in the 
middle west among the Scandinavian synods. : 


THE EXPANSION OF THE CHURCH 


In spite of formidable problems and petty loyalties, the 
Lutheran Church increased at a phenomenal rate. Twenty- 
five to thirty missionaries were commissioned to travel 
simultaneously through the western territories to open up 
new fields. Among these home missionaries, John Christian 
Frederick Heyer merits special recognition. As a representa- 
tive of the West Pennsylvania Synod, Father Heyer, as he 
was called, journeyed through Indiana, Kentucky, and 
finally reached Illinois and Missouri. As he went he preach- 
ed, baptized, married and gave Communion. In 1841, he 
volunteered to go to India even though he had to pay part 
of his own expenses. The Church after some deliberation 
agreed to support him. The following year, Father Heyer 
sailed for India and thus became the first foreign mission- 
ary sent out by the Lutheran Church in America. He es- 
tablished a mission at Guntur and served it for two terms, 
1842-1845, and 1848-1857, and then in 1869 at the age of 
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seventy-seven years, returned to India upon hearing his 
former work might be lost to the Lutheran Church. Among 
his accomplishments was the organization of a synod in 
Minnesota. He was always traveling from place to place 
even at the age of eighty. 

Dr. Ezra Keller, later the founder of Wittenberg College, 
was a distinguished home missionary. By 1836, he had 
journeyed more than three thousand miles through western 
Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, and Indiana. Paul Henkel, John 
Stauch, and John Steck, likewise started a large number of 
new parishes. By 1850, as many as forty new churches were 
being established per year through the efforts of indepen- 
dent home missionary societies. 

As the Church pushed further west, new synods sprang 
up everywhere. The Alleghany Synod was organized in 
1842, and the Pittsburg Synod in 1845. In Ohio, the East 
Ohio Synod appeared in 1836, the Synod of Miami in 1844, 
the Wittenberg Synod in 1847, and the District Synod of 
Ohio in 1861. In Indiana, one could find the Olive Branch 
Synod in 1868, and the Northern Indiana Synod in 1855. 
Illinois supported the Northern Illinois Synod, in 1851, and 
the Central Illinois Synod, organized in 1862. The Synod 
of Iowa came into existence in 1871. Other synods were 
soon to appear in the south and south west. In 1848, the 
General Synod consisted of eleven constituent synods; in 
1850 sixteen synods were on its roll, and three years later 
twenty were listed. The Lutheran Church including all 
bodies, grew so rapidly it ranked as the fourth largest 
Protestant denomination in America by 1860. 

As the church expanded, the need for educational institu- 
tions to train leaders, both lay and clergy, grew more acute. 
To relieve this situation, Gettysburg College had been 
organized in 1832; Wittenberg College and Seminary, 
Springfield, Ohio, in 1845; Newberry College, Newberry, 
S. Carolina, 1857; the Joint Ohio Synod began a seminary 
at Columbus, Ohio, in 1830; Roanoke College, Roanoke, 
Virginia, in 1842; Illinois State University, 1852, later be- 
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coming Carthage College, Carthage, Illinois, in 1870; Sus- 
quehanna University, in 1848, in Selingsgrove, Pennsyl- 
vania; Thiel College in Phillipsburg, Pa., in 1866, later 
moving to Greenville, Pa.; Muhlenberg College, in 1867, in 
Allentown, Pa.; Wagner College in Rochester, New York, 
in 1883, later moving to Staten Island, New York; a college 
in India, in 1885; Midland College, 1887, first located in 
Atchison, Kansas, but now in Fremont, Nebraska; and 
Lenoir Rhyne College in Hickory, North Carolina, in 1891. 
Other schools appeared but eventually were forced to 
disband largely because of financial difficulties. Later Water- 
loo College, Waterloo, Ontario, was added in 1924, and 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, New York, in 1928. In express- 
ing the importance of this phase of its work, the Church 
explained: 

“The church in these days is so completely dependent 
upon these Christian Colleges and Seminaries for an ef- 
ficient ministry, for her hold upon the ruling class of society, 
for her influence upon national culture, and for success in 
her missionary enterprises, that she will fulfill her great 
mission very much in proportion to the strength of this 
class of her institutions.” 26 

Though the Church was primarily concerned in the 
spiritual and educational phases of man, it did not forget 
its responsibility toward the sick, orphans, and the aged. 
In this field no other individual in the history of America 
has accomplished as much as Dr. William A. Passavant. 
William Passavant, 1821-1894, born in Zelienople, Pennsyl- 
vania, was educated at nearby Jefferson College. While a 
student, he conducted services for negroes living in 
Cannonburg, and as a life long opponent of slavery he 
vigorously wrote articles pleading for their emancipation. 
After graduation from Gettysburg Seminary, he accepted 
a parish in Canton, outside of Baltimore. Here, he introduc- 
ed a new clause in the baptismal service for negro children, 
asking the parents to promise that their children would be 
taught to read and write. In his pastoral visits, he made a 
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special effort to search out the sick and those who were poor 
and needy. Moving to Pittsburgh, his concern for these 
people deepened. 

During his first year in his new parish, Passavant re- 
solved to start a synod with Pittsburgh as its center. In spite 
of opposition, his plans materialized in 1845. Through 
Passavant’s influence this synod was to be preeminently 
missionary minded, and was to act upon the principle that 
wherever the underprivileged lived, the synod had a call to 
serve. Located in a territory confronted with serious labor 
problems, it, above all other synods, was vitally concerned 
about man’s social welfare. 

Deeply moved by the tragic plight of countless uncared- 
for sick, Passavant sailed to Europe to study its institutions 
of mercy. Upon returning to America, he gathered funds 
and erected the first Protestant hospital in the United 
States in Pittsburgh in 1846. Among its first patients were 
wounded soldiers from the Mexican War. For nurses he 
secured Lutheran deaconesses from Germany. Milwaukee 
also desperately needed a hospital and through Passavant’s 
efforts another institution was erected. This one was ap- 
parently set on fire, and with no additional resources, he 
rebuilt it trusting in God to provide. The situation in Chi- 
cago was equally urgent. Here he erected another hospital, 
only to have it destroyed by the great Chicago fire of 1871. 
This one, in turn, was rebuilt. At Jacksonville, Illinois, he 
established a hospital and orphanage, and also erected 
orphanages in Zelienople, Pennsylvania; in Germantown, 
Pennsylvania; Rochester, Pennsylvania; Mount Vernon, 
New York; and Boston, Massachusetts. Altogether, Passa- 
vant was given more than a million dollars to organize and 
erect his institutions of mercy. 

As a home missionary, he likewise traveled through west- 
ern Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Virginia, organizing churches. 
In Illinois, his work among the Swedes was especially suc- 
cessful. While visiting in Chicago he perceived that this city 
would be an ideal location for an English theological sem- 
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inary. Already a hundred Lutheran congregations were 
functioning within its boundaries but very few used the 
English language. His vision materialized in 1891 in the 
founding of Chicago Lutheran Seminary, now located at 
Maywood, Illinois. During its early years the expenses of 
this school were largely paid by Dr. Passavant himself. 
Thiel College also looks upon him as its founder. 

As editor of The Missionary, a conservative publication, 
his influence was to spread even farther. Today, the entire 
Lutheran Church, as well as America, is greatly in debt to 
William Passavant, as no other single individual in Ameri- 
can history has established so many institutions of mercy. 
His example has inspired Christians everywhere to dedi- 
cate themselves to this type of work. 


THE ERA OF ANTAGONISM 


In the political and economic life of America, the era of 
“good feeling” which followed the Revolutionary War, 
continued for only a few decades. Conflicting interests soon 
arose. Friction developed between the east and the west, 
the north and the south, and the metropolitan and the 
rural areas. These mounting tensions eventually led to the 
Civil War. 

Dissension and suspicion also appeared within and 
among the churches. Cooperation was to be replaced by a 
growing emphasis on denominationalism. Accompanying 
this trend an increased interest in church history, in origins, 
and in denominational distinctions appeared. Little differ- 
ences within groups were expanded until they grew into 
divisive issues. 

On the frontier, intolerance was widespread. Sects such 
as the Mormons, Millerites, Adventists, Spiritualists, etc., 
were persecuted and often driven out of town. Roman 
Catholics and Protestants eyed each other with distrust and 
frequently even open hostility broke out. Rifts appeared 
within churches. The Catholic Church was torn by the con- 
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flicting cultures of the French, Irish, and Italian immi- 
grants. On the other hand, the Presbyterian, Congregation- 
al, Methodist, and Baptist Churches were split into separate 
northern and southern bodies over the slavery issue. 

During the early years of this era, the General Synod 
successfully opposed this trend. Samuel Schmucker con- 
stantly urged greater cooperation among Lutherans, and 
between them and other denominations even up into the 
eighties. The issue was: Should Lutherans work together 
with other denominations and stress their common features 
or should Lutheranism withdraw into itself, and stress 
wherein it differed from all other protestants? The spirit 
of the times fought against Dr. Schmucker. 

When the various interdenominational agencies were 
organized, the General Synod had gladly cooperated. Both 
the General Synod and the Reformed churches supported 
the German Missionary Society. Opposition, however, arose 
against this arrangement and in 1843 the General Synod 
withdrew and organized its own society. The suggestion 
was then made that the new society cooperate with the 
American Board, an interdenominational agency, but this 
proposal also met criticism. We read in the minutes of 1843: 
“There seems to be strong objection in the church to our 
intended connexion with the American Board, and not from 
any ground of complaint against the most efficient and 
zealous Board, but from a very natural desire to be perfect- 
ly uncontrolled and irresponsible to any other body in our 
operation. Your committee would therefore recommend that 
the proposed connexion with the American Board be not 
consummated.” 27 
The Lutheran Foreign Missionary Society, nevertheless, 
remained on very friendly relations with the American 
Board and received valuable help from it on many occasions. 

Objections also developed against supporting the Ameri- 
can Tract Society on the premise that some of its publica- 
tions contained doctrines in conflict with Lutheran teach- 
ings. When this issue was brought to a vote in 1845, how- 
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ever, the critics lost, so the Tract Society continued to 
receive Lutheran aid. 

In 1842, a Centennial was held to celebrate the planting 
of the Lutheran Church in America. To prepare for this 
event, a Historical Society was formed, which later was 
transformed into a permanent organization. This group met 
annually in conjunction with the conventions of the General 
Synod and helped nurture a new interest in Lutheran doc- 
trines among the clergy. 

In 1859, the president’s message on the state of the 
Church declared: 
“Her ministers and people have studied and are studying 
her history and doctrines more, and are forming more 
intelligent views of the position and standing of their 
Church. They do not agree in all minor points of doctrine 
and practice ... they are becoming more intelligently 
united than at any former time. Passion is yielding to rea- 
son and conscience, and they are enabled to discuss frater- 
nally and in the spirit of Christ, the very exciting questions 
which have rent asunder other Churches. The slavery ques- 
tion, the church or symbolic question, and other very delicate 
points were extensively debated at this meeting of the 
General Synod, in the very best of spirit. This must be 
regarded as a very decided advance.” 28 

Fraternal relations, nevertheless, were maintained with 
other evangelical denominations. At the convention of the 
General Synod in 1850, representatives were present from 
the Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist, Episcopal, and French 
Protestant Churches. | 

The Ministerium of Pennsylvania finally voted to join 
the General Synod in 1853, but the new relationship was 
consummated with considerable misgivings. When the 
Franckean Synod applied for membership in the General 
Synod in 1864, a new crisis developed. Membership in the 
Franckean Synod did not necessitate the acceptance of any 
creeds, but it agreed to adopt the model constitution for the 
district synods of the General Synod which required can- 
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didates for the ministry to answer affirmatively the ques- 
tion: “Do you believe that the fundamental doctrines of the 
word of God are taught in a manner substantially correct 
in the doctrinal articles of the Augsburg Confession?” 2® The 
constitution of the General Synod itself had never required 
more than the acceptance of the “fundamental doctrines of 
the Bible as taught by our Church.” 3° By a vote of 97 to 40, 
the General Synod accepted the Franckean Synod into mem- 
bership, but the delegates from Pennsylvania, and a few 
other conservatives protested and withdrew from the con- 
vention. The General Synod, anxious to appease the Minist- 
erium, then adopted a more conservative doctrinal position, 
namely, that the “Augsburg Confession was a correct exhi- 
bition of the fundamental doctrines of Divine Word.” 21 
The Synod added: ‘“‘this Synod most earnestly recommends 
to the District Synods, and urges them to call to account 
any of its members who may be guilty of denouncing their 
brethren on account of their differences of views on the 
nonessential features in the Augsburg Confession.” 3? 
This statement implied that certain subjects within the 
Augsburg Confession were not fundamental doctrines of 
scripture and on these points it was not binding. Every 
effort was made to preserve harmony, but the spirit of 
division no longer could be thwarted. One synod turned 
ultra-American Lutheran and withdrew from the General 
Synod, declaring the larger body had grown too conserva- 
tive. On the other hand, the Pennsylvania Ministerium 
walked out because they thought it was too liberal. 

The Pennsylvania Ministerium immediately established 
its own seminary at Philadelphia and some students and a 
professor from Gettysburg transferred to the new school. 
Personalities were involved. The conservative wing had 
hoped Dr. Charles Porterfield Krauth, a distinguished con- 
servative theologian, would be elected president of Gettys- 
burg Seminary. When this honor was not forthcoming, the 
Ministerium immediately seized upon the ‘‘walk out” as an 
excuse for starting a new school with Dr. Krauth as its 
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president. This action increased resentment in the General 
Synod and especially among the friends of Gettysburg 
Seminary. 

A parlimentary decision at the General Synod conven- 
tion at Fort Wayne, Indiana, in 1866, was the immediate 
cause of the “‘walk out’, but this split was almost inevitable 
because of confessional, practical, and personality differ- 
ences. The Ministerium’s short period of affiliation with the 
General Synod was somewhat tenuous at best. 

When the Ministerium withdrew, it urged all the other 
synods to do the same and then to form a new union of 
Lutheran synods based on the Unaltered Augsburg Con- 
fession. Representatives from eleven synods, including the 
Augustana Synod (Swedish), met at Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
in 1867, and organized such a body under the name of The 
General Council. 

The General Council, at its second convention (1868) in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, adopted four propositions as its 
fundamental corner stones. 1, No fellowship was to be held 
with any synod tolerating chiliastic opinions about the 
“last things” or days, as condemned by the Augsburg Con- 
fession. Chiliasm, is the belief Christ will have two second 
comings and there will be two judgments. The first 
would precede a period of a thousand years during 
which the godly would occupy the Kingdom of the 
World and the wicked would be suppressed everywhere. 
This period, it is said, will be followed by another judgment 
and another coming of Christ at the last day. This idea had 
been taught by the Anabaptists at the time of the Reforma- 
tion and by such sects as the Adventists, and Millerites in 
America, and had in turn been accepted by a few Lutherans. 
2, The General Council branded as unchristian all secret 
societies organized for moral and religious ends, all organi- 
zations that assume functions God intended only for His 
Church and its ministers, and all groups demanding their 
members accept undefined obligations through an oath. 
No fellowship was to be held with associations of this 
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character. Members of churches connected with such “in- 
fidel” groups were to be excluded from the communion. 
3, No exchange of pulpits—no man shall be admitted to the 
pulpits of General Council churches whether he be called 
a Lutheran or not, whenever there is reasonable doubt he 
will preach the pure truth of God’s Word as taught in the 
confessions of our Church. 4, Before admitting a new mem- 
ber to communion he must be interviewed personally to 
determine his Scriptural fitness in doctrine and life. The 
latter two have usually been summarized in these words: 
Lutheran pastors for Lutheran pulpits and Lutheran altars 
for Lutheran communicants. Exceptions could be made by 
a conscientious pastor, but this was to be considered a 
privilege and not a right. These two principles came to be 
known as the Galesburg Rule as they took final form at a 
convention in Galesburg, Illinois, in 1875. These four points 
caused a great deal of heated discussion—especially con- 
cerning exceptional situations. Were these propositions to 
be treated as law or as a guide? Many conventions were 
spent arguing over this problem. 

The General Council now moved even further towards 
“orthodoxy” by stating that all the confessions in the Book 
of Concord were in perfect harmony with the Augsburg 
Confession, even though the most conservative in the 
General Council could not agree on what these confessions 
taught on certain matters. 

The divisive spirit behind the schism of the General 
Synod and the General Council was reflected in additional 
schisms in the district synods. They often split with one 
part affiliating with the General Council, and the other with 
the General Synod. Angry feelings and resentment ex- 
tended down to the congregational level. Frequently con- 
gregations were also torn apart with each group joining 
a different synod. 

The General Synod suffered a severe blow through the 
loss of these synods, but additional misfortune was to come 
as the result of the Civil War. The slave issue had divided 
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almost all Protestant churches by the early fifties, but the 
General Synod successfully held within its fold representa- 
tives from both the North and the South until the actual 
fighting began. This was true in spite of the fact that 
certain synods in the North had publicly opposed slavery 
for many years. Actually some Lutheran groups had con- 
demned slavery even before the Revolutionary War. As 
early as 1837 the Franckean Synod, a pietistic group, 
not yet in the General Synod, adopted resolutions con- 
demning slavery and as a synod actively cooperated with 
the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. In 1845, 
it went so far as to declare: 

“That this synod, from a conscientious sense of duty 
cannot hold fellowship with any synod or other ecclesiastical 
body which under its jurisdiction or in its connection, 
tolerates, apologizes for, or is silent on the sin of American 
slavery.” 33 

Two years later this synod voted to bar ministers and 
laymen as delegates to its conventions unless they opposed 
slavery. The Allegheny Synod, in 1844: 

“Resolved, that the time has in our opinion arrived when 
ecclesiastical associations are in duty bound to express their 
views on the system of American slavery. 

“Therefore, Resolved, that we believe this system to be 
a moral, civil, and religious evil, in conflict with the best 
interests of society, oppressive in its character, and dis- 
honorable to God and man.” 34 
The Wittenberg and the Pittsburgh synods also declared 
slavery to be a sin against God. The southern synods re- 
sented these statements as northern meddling in their own 
affairs and as aspersions upon southern morality and Chris- 
tianity. Nevertheless they continued sending delegates to 
the General Synod. 

In 1848 the General Synod had condemned war as un- 
christian, but the Civil War was seen as a form of insur- 
rection and so, in line with Luther’s views, it adopted a 
resolution supporting the North and denouncin'g the South 
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as going contrary to God’s will. It stated: 

‘‘Whereas, our beloved Country, after having long been 
favored with a degree of political and religious freedom, 
security and prosperity, unexampled in the history of the 
world, now finds itself involved in a bloody war to suppress 
an armed rebellion against its lawfully constituted Govern- 
ment, and whereas, the word of God, which is the sole rule 
of our faith and practice, requires loyal subjection to ‘the 
powers that be,’ because they are ordained of God, to be a 
terror to evil doers, and a praise to those who do well, and 
at the same time declares, that they who ‘resist the power’ 
shall receive to themselves condemnations ... be it there- 
fore 

“Resolved, that it is the deliberate judgment of this 
Synod, that the rebellion against the constitutional Govern- 
ment of this land is most wicked in its inception, unjusti- 
fiable in its cause, unnatural in its character, inhuman in 
its prosecution, oppressive in its aims, and destructive in 
its results to the highest interests of morality and religion. 

“Resolved, that in the suppression of this rebellion and in 
the maintenance of the Constitution and the Union by the 
sword, we recognize an unavoidable necessity and a sacred 
duty, which the Government owes to the nation and to the 
world, and that therefore we call upon all our people to 
lift up holy hands in prayer to the God of battles, without 
personal wrath against the evil doers on the one hand, and 
without doubting the righteousness of our cause on the 
other, that He would give wisdom to the President and his 
counsellors, and success to the army and navy, that our 
beloved land may speedily be delivered from treason and 
anarchy.’ 35 

The General Synod, asked God’s blessing on their breth- 
ren in the South, but the above resolutions were not re- 
ceived too kindly. The Southern Lutheran, first published 
on August 8, 1861, asserted in an early editorial, 

“That institution [slavery] has had the sanction of heaven 
from early scriptural history down to the present day. 
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Those who would deprive the slave of the privilege of a 
master appear to be utterly unacquainted with the charac- 
teristics of his mind and dependent character.” °° 

Not all in the south agreed with this point of view. 


The southern synods thereupon organized their own 
general body, calling it The United Synod in the South. This 
group continued as an independent organization, until 1918 
when it participated in the creation of the United Lutheran 
Church. Between 1860 and 1866, the General Synod lost over 
seventy thousand members. After the Civil War, however, 
its expansion was slowly renewed, reaching new heights 
between 1888 and 1892. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE THREE SYNODS 


The General Council, at the time of its organization, was 
distinctly more conservative than the General Synod or the 
Synod of the South. The General Council was likewise more 
German, used more German hymns, and had accepted more 
German pastors from Europe who, for the most part, were 
very orthodox and dogmatic. Its members were, generally 
speaking, more isolated from American life and disliked 
the revivalistic and pietistic elements in the General Synod. 
They held a deep concern about liturgy, distrusted authority 
in any central body, and looked with suspicion upon the 
General Synod because of its tendency to assume jurisdic- 
tion over social, educational, and mission work. The General 
Council itself, was merely advisory. 

For many years, the General Council was dominated by 
the personality of Dr. Charles Porterfield Krauth, who was 
mentioned in connection with the founding of the Philadel- 
phia Seminary. Recognized as a very capable scholar even 
outside of the Lutheran Church, he held the chair of philos- 
ophy at the University of Pennsylvania for fifteen years. 
Then elected professor of Systematic Theology at the Phila- 
delphia Seminary, he was able to directly influence the 
thought of the young ministers within the General Council. 
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For ten years, 1870 to 1880, he served as president of the 
General Council. Among his literary publications was one 
of the most erudite and conservative theological works 
written in America, entitled, The Conservative Reformation 
and Its Theology As Represented in the Augsburg Confes- 
sion and in the History and Literature of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. 

The conventions of the General Council often witnessed 
doctrinal disputes over the proper interpretation of the 
creeds and the confessions. Some synods grew disgusted 
with this theological wrangling, while others felt the Gen- 
eral Council was still not dogmatic enough. As a conse- 
quence the Wisconsin Synod withdrew in 1869, Illinois, and 
Minnesota in 1871, and the Michigan Synod in 1888. 

On the other hand, the General Synod was more interest- 
ed in practical matters than theology. It remained more 
liberal than the other two bodies and more desirous of co- 
operating with other Christians. The Galesburg Rule was 
rejected, as the General Synod claimed its pastors had the 
right to exchange pulpits with those of other faiths. It 
reasoned : 

“No true Lutheran would deny that there are Christians 
in all denominations, though they may never have heard 
the name of Luther. And there are numerous faithful and 
orthodox ministers in other churches, who are known for 
their piety and their efficiency. There are also great mis- 
sionaries in other denominations who have inspiring mes- 
sages for Christendom. There are noble, learned men who 
are recognized as defenders of our common faith against 
the assaults of infidelity. There is scarcely a Lutheran 
periodical, published by any of our general bodies which 
does not contain entire columns of wholesome matter from 
the pens of non-Lutherans. The General Synod does not 
object when such men are invited to address our people 
from the pulpit. 

“The invitation to non-Lutherans to the Holy Communion 
is not intended for members of neighboring churches, but 
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for the stranger who may be on a journey, or for a visitor 
to one of the families of the congregation, it being always 
stated or understood that such a one is in good standing 
in his own church... 

“These practices are not to be construed as ‘unionistic’ 
in the offensive sense of that term but as an acknowledge- 
ment that the Good Shepherd has other sheep which are 
not of our fold. We are stimulated by their devotion to our 
common Master, and rejoice in any triumphs which they 
may win for Him.” 37 

The Synod of the South occupied a position somewhere 
between that of the General Synod and the General Council 
in its attitude towards other Protestants and the Lutheran 
confessions. 


REAPPROACHMENT 


These three Lutheran bodies were eventually to be drawn 
closer together. The General Synod began moving in the 
direction of greater confessional conservatism. In 1901 it 
passed a resolution: “We hold to make any distinction be- 
tween fundamental and so-called non-fundamental doc- 
trines in the Augsburg Confession is contrary to that basis 
as set forth in our formula of confessional subscription.”’ ** 
This conservative trend continued and by 1911 the General 
Synod officially adopted the following article: 

“With the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the fathers, 
the General Synod receives and holds the canonical Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments as the Word of God, 
and the only infallible rule of faith and practice; and it 
receives and holds the unaltered Augsburg Confession as a 
correct exhibition of the faith and doctrine of our church 
as founded upon that Word. 

“While the General Synod regards the Augsburg Con- 
fession as a sufficient and altogether adequate doctrinal 
basis for the cooperation of Lutheran Synods, it also recog- 
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nizes the Apology of the Augsburg Confession, the Smal- 
kald Articles, the Small Catechism of Luther, the Large 
Catechism of Luther, and the Formula of Concord as ex- 
positions of Lutheran Doctrine and of great historical and 
interpretative value, and especially commends the Small 
Catechism as a book of instruction.” 39 

In the meantime the General Council was growing more 
English through the pressure of the Scandinavians within 
its fold, and it also moved towards greater centralization 
of authority through the able leadership and dominating 
personality of Dr. Theodore Schmauck, president from 1903 
to 1918. Larger and larger phases of church work came 
under its jurisdiction. 

The Synod of the South also tended towards greater 
theological conservatism as it grew increasingly desirous 
of more order and dignity in church worship. 

Leaders within all three church bodies were likewise 
brought closer together through a deepening appreciation of 
the Lutheran liturgy and through studying the history of the 
Reformation. Dr. Muhlenberg had introduced an order for 
worship into America but it was eventually discarded. 
During the revivalistic era, Lutheran churches usually 
adopted free forms similar to those in other denominations. 
This type of service, however, was not popular with the 
more recent immigrants nor with the conservative groups. 
A need arose for a worship service more in line with Luth- 
eran tradition and practice. The United Synod of the South, 
taking the initiative, extended an invitation in 1876, to the 
General Synod and the General Council to help create a 
liturgy which would be acceptable to all three bodies. The 
General Council agreed to cooperate “provided the rule 
which shall decide all questions in its preparation shall 
be the common consent of the pure Lutheran liturgies of 
the sixteenth century and where there is not entire agree- 
ment among them the consent of the largest number of those 
with greatest weight.” 4° 

The General Synod also accepted the invitation. In 1888, a 
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joint committee published The Book of Worship which was 
adopted by all the synods. A large number, however, in the 
General Synod criticized it as being too “high church” and 
that the General Council had dominated the Committee. 
Eventually it received general approval. 

As the three bodies were drawn closer together small 
groups met in various conferences to promote better under- 
standing and more harmonious relationships. Representa- 
tives planned unitedly for a great celebration, commemo- 
rating the four hundredth anniversary of Luther’s birthday 
in 1888, and also cooperated in publishing almanacs, 
handbooks, an English Catechism, and a book of Ministerial 
Acts. The appearance of historical books and biographies 
drew attention to their common background. Home and 
foreign mission work were often carried on as joint enter- 
prises, while members of all three synods associated with 
each other within the Luther League, Women’s Missionary 
Society, and the Brotherhood. Through such contacts lay- 
men from the different synodical backgrounds were brought 
closer together. This cooperative spirit finally reached 
fruition when the three synods started to prepare for 
the celebration of the 400th anniversary of the Reformation 
in 1917. As plans progressed for this gala event, the partici- 
pants gained a far deeper insight into the heritage of the 
Lutheran Church and its contribution to society. These 
views were expressed: 

“How often do we not hear the Lutheran church derided 
and sneered at as though she were an insignificant denomi- 
nation, small in numbers and lacking in learning and labor. 
We hope that one of the fruits of this Jubilee will be to 
correct this false view. We want the Christian world to 
know that she has more numbers than all other Protestant 
churches combined. We want it to know that in theological 
literature she is richer than all Christianity beside. We 
want it to know that she is the mother of modern educa- 
tion, that wherever she goes the school goes with her, that 
she justly prides herself in her great Universities and that 
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she insists upon the best possible training of her ministry 
and people for their work. We want it to know the funda- 
mental principles upon which the Lutheran Reformation 
was fought, justification by faith and the Bible, the only 
rule of faith and practice, and to realize that on the basis 
of these principles her doctrinal position is a happy medium 
between two extremes of error, and that she stands upon 
the complete truth of the Word without leaning to the right 
or left. We want those ignorant of these facts to know these 
things. And if we make the Jubilee what it ought to be, it 
will serve to call the attention of Protestantism to her and 
lead many to study her history and genius. This will be a 
fruit worth while.” #1 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


A great wave of idealism had swept across America dur- 
ing the first World War, even the War itself had been 
heralded as a crusade to save the world. America began 
thinking on a world-wide scale. In the midst of the conflict, 
Lutherans from many synods joined hands in ministering 
to the armed forces and willingly overlooked their little 
differences in the light of the larger tasks before them. 
Lutheran laymen began to ask, “Since the General Synod, 
the General Council, and the Synod of the South, are 
so close together on essentials, why should they not unite 
their forces and become one Church?” 


In this spirit, eight laymen met on April 17, 1917, and re- 
quested the joint committee of the three synods, meeting 
the next day to plan the 400th anniversary of the Reforma- 
tion, to also consider the unification of the Lutheran Church. 
The challenge was accepted. In about two months, after 
tremendous labor, the committee drafted a constitution 
which was immediately ratified by the General Synod. A 
short time later the constitution was adopted by the General 
Council, the Synod of the South, and then by the district 
synods, with the exception of the Augustana Synod which 
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withdrew from the General Council when the merger 
seemed inevitable. The first convention of the united church 
was held in New York City, November 14-16, 1918, just at 
the close of the war. The official title of the new organiza- 
tion was to be The United Lutheran Church in America. 
In the opening address, Dr. Henry Eyster Jacobs, Dean of 
the Theological Seminary in Philadelphia, expressed his 
hopes: 

“May we not expect that the Lutheran Church of Ameri- 

ca, combining fidelity to its confession with kindly con- 
sideration of other churches, may attain results on Ameri- 
ean soil, not hitherto reached in Europe? And may we not 
hope, and should we not pray that American Evangelical 
Protestantism may learn to appreciate more fully what we 
have found so precious in the Gospel, until the Great Head 
of The Church, to whom nothing is impossible shall in his 
own time and way bring a union far wider than that we 
have today formed?” 4? 
Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, a member of the General Synod, 
was elected as the first president; Dr. M. G. G. Scherer of 
the United Synod of the South, as Secretary; and Mr. 
Ei. Clarence Miller, of the General Council, as Treasurer. 

This consolidation of religious bodies was the largest one 
in any denomination up to that time. Within it were brought 
together almost 800,000 confirmed members, about 2,800 
ministers, and nearly 4,000 churches. Soon it was to be the 
largest Lutheran body in America. | 

By this time the General Synod, and the General Council 

had no significant doctrinal differences. The new consti- 
tution stated: 
Section 2: “The United Lutheran Church in America re- 
ceives and holds the Unaltered Augsburg Confession as a 
correct exhibition of the faith and doctrine of the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church, founded upon the Word of God; and 
acknowledges all churches that sincerely hold and faithfully 
confess the doctrines of the Unaltered Confession to be 
entitled to the name of Evangelical Lutheran. 
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Section 8: ‘The United Lutheran Church in America recog- 
nizes the Apology of the Augsburg Confession, the Schmal- 
kald Articles, the Large and Small Catechisms of Luther, 
and the Formula of Concord, as in the harmony of one and 
the same pure Scriptural faith.” 43 

The constitution expressed the hope that all Lutheran 
churches would eventually enter the new organization. 

The Church was now confronted with the problem of 
consolidating the district synods lying within a common 
territory. Sometimes old jealousies and suspicions proved 
to be serious obstacles. In certain places these mergers 
occurred quickly; in others the process took much longer. 
The general trend has been to create larger and larger 
synods. Usually boundries now follow state lines wherever 
practical, although Pennsylvania with an exceptionally 
large Lutheran constituency supports three synods. In 
Pennsylvania alone the U.L.C.A. has over 570,000 con- 
firmed members, or over a third of its total membership. In 
less Lutheran territory a synod may extend over many 
states. By 1926, the original forty-five district synods were 
reduced to 34. 

The boards of the three church bodies also merged and 
the issue then arose as to whether they should be permitted 
to cooperate with parallel agencies of an interdenomina- 
tional character. The Executive Board granted this permis- 
sion to certain boards, but none of them were allowed to 
associate with the Federal Council of Churches. 

Almost immediately after its organization, the U.L.C.A. 
was faced with the necessity of either ignoring or defining 
its position upon a number of pressing social and moral 
problems. A wide spread demand urged the Church to state 
its position concerning war. Could warfare be blessed as a 
Christian act, or was it diametrically opposed to Christ’s 
principles? 

Following World War I, a growing disillusionment over 
its rightness and effectiveness had spread across America. 
The utter devastation and loss of life and property for all 
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participants made a deep impression on Christians. Luth- 
erans sought the answer in Article XVI of the Augsburg 
Confession which reads: 

“Christians may... engage in just war, act as soldiers... 
Christians, therefore, must necessarily obey their mag- 
istrates and laws, save only when they command any sin, 
for then they must rather obey God than man. Acts 5:29” 44 
The Iowa Synod asked for a definition of a “just war’. At 
first, the national convention merely reaffirmed the state- 
ment in the Augsburg Confession, but further study was 
authorized, and in 1930, a detailed analysis of a “just war” 
was presented and approved. 

“The only questions which can arise are those suggested 
by the Memorial under consideration. These are two: (1) 
Does the inclusion of the phrases ‘to engage in just wars’ 
and ‘to serve as soldiers’ among the duties owed the State 
commit our Church irrevocably to the war-system as a 
means for settling international disputes? (2) Can the duty 
‘to serve as soldiers’ continue to be regarded as a Christian 
duty, in view of the new conscience on war? 

“With respect to the first question, the answer is no: our 
Church is not committed by its Confession to the war-sys- 
tem as necessary in itself. When the Confession was writ- 
ten, the state of civilization was such as to make war appear 
to be an inescapable necessity of mankind. It was the only 
method available for the settling of international disputes. 
To have repudiated its use would have meant the repudia- 
tion of the integrity of the State; and this the reformers 
were unwilling to do, even though it meant the deliberate 
sanctioning of armed conflict. 

“However, it should be observed that the phrases ‘to en- 
gage in just wars’ and ‘to serve as soldiers’ were used only 
as illustrations of the way in which citizens of that day 
could help preserve the integrity of the State. They were 
not intended as absolute but only relative obligations. The 
end in view was the preservation of the State, and only as 
they contributed to that end could they be regarded as 
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having validity ... 

“It should be remembered, however, that the whole subject 
belongs to the ethics of the State. With the specific form 
which the agencies for peace shall assume, the Church as 
a Church has nothing todo... 

“The second question, ‘Can the duty to serve as soldiers 
continue to be regarded as a Christian duty in view of the 
new conscience on war’ cannot be so easily answered. Inas- 
much as the question itself has become a matter of con- 
science, it has ceased to be a matter on which the Church 
can legislate with authority for the individual. It may lay 
down the general principle that the State is a divine insti- 
tution, and that under certain circumstances it may become 
the duty of the Christian to defend the State even at the 
cost of human life. But what these circumstances must be, 
or in what way one is to lay down his life, cannot be deter- 
mined by the Church. Here is where the individual con- 
science can alone serve as sufficient guide... 

“When a Christian refuses to take up arms for conscien- 
tious reasons the Church is bound to respect his convictions. 
On the other hand, it has no right to condemn him who, 
for reasons which are no less conscientious, feels impelled 
under certain circumstances to serve as a soldier. The only 
limiting circumstance is that the war be a ‘just war’, that 
is, a war which so far as the human reason and under- 
standing are able to discern, is waged in behalf of a just 
cause. 

“The distinction between a ‘just war’ and an ‘unjust war’ 
is sometimes criticised as an impossible distinction and 
therefore unwarranted. No war, it is maintained, can be 
justified from the point of view of the Kingdom of God, for 
in the Kingdom only love can be the constraining power to 
regulate the conduct of men. That is true. But the ethics 
of the war does not fall within the ethics of the Kingdom, 
but of the State. It is the State’s function to administer 
justice in a sinful world, and to this end it bears the sword. 
In the use of the sword it is to be governed by the principle 
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of legai justice, and in that sense it is possible to speak of 
a ‘just way’. 

“Legal justice, however, is a relative thing, and man’s 
sense of it can be deepened and purified. Here lies the oppor- 
tunity of the Church. Without any radical modification of 
its teaching with respect to the ethics of the State, it can 
so guide the development of man’s sense of justice that it 
will become more and more difficult to justify a war at the 
bar of public opinion. And when public opinion refuses to 
sanction a war, the most telling victory for peace will have 
been won.” 45 

When the federal draft law was enacted by Congress in 
1940, the Board of Social Missions was directed to prepare 
and distribute literature to aid pastors in counseling con- 
scientious objectors concerning their legal rights. 4* This 
provision effected a very small number, as only thirty-nine 
members of the United Lutheran Church were sent to 
camps for conscientious objectors. The U.L.C.A. refused 
to accept any financial responsibility for the support of 
these young men, but it consented to forward any money 
which might be given for that purpose. 

The United Lutheran Church, likewise, was requested 
to define its position concerning the relationship between 
science and religion. A committee appointed to make this 
study brought in a report in 1928, which, when amended 
and approved, pointed out that truth, no matter where it 
might be found, should be accepted, as all truth comes 
from God. | 

“Since we believe that the Bible is primarily the record 
of the revelation of the will of God in the realm of spiritual 
things, and regard the laws of nature as His mode of oper- 
ation in the physical world, we hold that there must be 
perfect agreement between the Word of God rightly under- 
stood and the clearly demonstrated facts of science as 
derived from the study of the physical cosmos. 

“And since it is our firm conviction that such harmony 
does exist between the Bible, correctly interpreted, and the 
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established results of science, we therefore maintain that 
truth, the essential element of both, should be rigorously 
sought and confidently followed. The Church should wel- 
come every fact that enables us the better to understand 
and interpret the Scriptures and natural law and should 
encourage every research that enables us to add to our 
knowledge of nature and to our power to use that know- 
ledge in the promotion of the well being of the race. 

“On the other hand recognizing the fact that the estab- 
lished truths of modern science may legitimately be under- 
stood to make definite and positive contributions to religious 
thought, we deplore any unwarranted exploitation of 
science in the interest of a mechanistic and deterministic 
view of the universe which leaves no room for God and 
spiritual values.” 47 
This view of science agrees with that of Luther. 

The Church was also confronted with the necessity of 
stating its views concerning marriage and divorce. This 
matter was studied for several years. A difference of 
opinion existed as to whether a divorce granted on the 
grounds of desertion should be recognized and remarriage 
then approved. The Church also considered the attitude it 
should take towards all divorced persons. The final report 
stressed the need for pastors to educate their congregations 
on the significance of marriage. In cases of divorce, a pastor 
was to proceed on the following principles: 

“While it is indispensable that a pastor in performing a 
marriage comply with every civil requirement, we main- 
tain that he is also accountable to God, and that he there- 
fore not only has the right, but should feel constrained, to 
refuse to perform any marriage which so far as he has had 
the opportunity of discovering after earnest endeavor to 
ascertain the facts, is not in accordance with the divine re- 
quirements. The right of Christian marriage is a service 
of the Church and its distinctively religious character when 
performed by a minister of the Church should never be 
subordinated to other considerations. 
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“With respect to divorce, we hold that marriage accord- 
ing to the will of God is indissoluble and is normally termi- 
nated only by the death of either party. When it is other- 
wise dissolved the will of God is frustrated. In general, 
therefore all divorce is to be condemned and whenever 
possible, avoided. 

“A majority of the dogmaticians of the Lutheran Church 
in the past have taught that the marriage bond is effectu- 
ally dissolved by the sins of adultery and malicious deser- 
tion, and that, when a divorce has been legally granted for 
either of these causes, the innocent party is free to marry 
again. This position we now reaffirm, without, however, 
attempting to coerce the consciences of those who believe 
that the Scriptures teach that there is but one sufficient 
cause for divorce; namely, adultery. 

“With respect to the remarriage of divorced persons, the 
United Lutheran Church recommends to its constituent 
synods that they insist that their pastors abide by the rule 
that only the innocent party to a divorce which has been 
granted on scriptural grounds can be remarried under the 
auspices of the Lutheran Church during the lifetime of the 
other party, and then not until the expiration of a year 
after the divorce shall have been granted.” 48 

Twenty-four years later, the same problem was presented 
to the Church, and the action taken at that time reflects the 
way the American attitude has changed towards divorce. 
The chairman of the committee who presented the report 
explained that the Church had to accept a ‘‘more realistic 
view of marriage and divorce” in the light of the fact that 
twenty-three out of every one hundred marriages end in 
divorce. 

The position then adopted ruled out the waiting period 
of a year and the requirement that only the innocent party 
could be remarried by a U.L.C.A. pastor, but 

“the divorced person seeking remarriage must recognize 
his responsibility in the breakup of the former marriage. 
He must give evidence of repentance and have made an 
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effort to overcome his limitations and failures. He must 
have forgiven his partner in the former marriage, and he 
and his intended spouse must give assurance that he will 
fulfill his obligations to those involved in his former 
marriage.” A further requirement is that, “the divorced 
person must give evidence of his Christian faith by his 
witness in the church and must have received adequate 
counsel and training in preparation for remarriage.” 4® 
This statement was defended by saying it removed this 
problem from the field of legalism and placed it within the 
gospel’s message of forgiveness. Objection to it was based 
on the fact it went contrary to Christ’s own words in 
Matthew 19:9. Nevertheless, the report passed by a large 
majority. 

The Church also approved of planned parenthood. God 
desires a man and wife to have children but they should be 
so spaced as not to endanger the wife’s health. The resolu- 
tion added: ‘‘Choice as to means of contraceptive control 
should be made upon professional medical advice.” 5° 

Another problem to confront the Church was, should 
women have the right to be delegates to the national con- 
ventions? Some denominations have always welcomed 
women in their deliberative bodies while others like the 
Episcopal Church have not yet granted them this right. 
This issue first arose in the U.L.C.A. when the Texas Synod, 
in 1930, asked whether it was unscriptural to be repre- 
sented by a woman delegate. This question developed into 
a major topic for discussion at both the 1934 and 1936 
conventions. The minority group argued it would be un- 
scriptural to seat a woman as such action would be going 
contrary to Paul’s teachings, as well as sound reason. They 
said women did not possess the right to judge doctrine, nor 
could they be emotionally trusted in a church convention. 
Their argument ran: 

“It seems that woman is psychologically more liable than 
man to fall victim to deception. She is more emotional, more 
easily impressed. At the same time, she has an alluring way 
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of making man yield to her persuasion. For that reason it 
would not seem safe to entrust her with the teaching and 
preaching of the Church independently of man. The apostle 
will not permit it... 

“We must be careful that we as a Church do not become 
guilty of the sin of usurping authority, not only over man, 
not only over an apostle, but even over the Holy Ghost him- 
self... A weak yielding to a passing fad (Romans 12:2) a 
concession prompted perhaps by a misdirected chivalry, 
may prove a step backwards rather than forward. It would 
not work for the benefit, but rather to the detriment of 
woman.” 51 

The majority report was based on the doctrine of the 

universal priesthood of all believers and maintained ‘‘we 
are not compelled by Holy Scripture to exclude women 
from the right to represent us all,” but concluded, ‘‘In 
order to prevent any misunderstanding that may arise out 
of these recommendations, we desire to point out. that not 
all things that are lawful are also expedient.” 5? 
Women were granted this half-hearted permission in 1936, 
but the first one did not appear on the floor of the United 
Lutheran biennial convention until ten years later. This 
Church is still far away from seriously considering the 
ordination of women, as practiced in Europe. 

A problem also arose concerning interdenominational 
relations. This issue dealt specifically with the reception of 
ministers who formerly were pastors in other communions 
but now desired to transfer to the Lutheran Church. Should 
they be reordained? A questionnaire was sent to the presi- 
dents of the thirty-three constituent synods of the U.L.C.A. 
asking for a report on their procedure. Twenty-nine re- 
plied, six stating they required reordination, while twenty- 
two did not. A similar questionnaire was sent to the presi- 
dents of seven of the other National Lutheran bodies. Three 
answered they believed ordination to be only to the Luth- 
eran ministry, three considered ordination to be to the 
Christian ministry in general, while one body had no estab- 
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lished policy. Two of these groups reordained applicants 
from other communions, while five received such applicants 
by some form of transfer without ordination. The U.L.C.A. 
decided re-ordination would not be necessary, although each 
candidate must pass an examination upon Lutheran the- 
ology. A special order of service was prepared for such 
individuals. The ordination service of the Lutheran Church 
now states that a candidate is ordained as a “minister of 
the Church.” The Ministerium of Pennsylvania proposed 
this phrase be changed to read he is ordained as a “minister 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church,” but this motion was 
defeated. 

Growing out of this discussion, a further study was made 
of the nature of the ministry as taught by scripture and 
the confessions. The conclusion was reached, “the Church 
is the communion of true believers scattered through the 
whole world, without regard to land, nation, outward gov- 
ernment... Canonical orders may be valid and useful but 
are not essential.” 53 ie 
Thus the larger view of the Church won, a view likewise 
in agreement with Luther. The U.L.C.A. then turned to a 
consideration of the call and the recall of ministers. All the 
requirements and procedure to be followed in both cases 
were defined in detail in its reports in 1938, and 1952. °4 

Throughout the history of the United Lutheran Church, 
it has frequently attempted to bring about a union of all 
the Lutheran bodies in America. In the preamble of its 
constitution, adopted in 1918, an invitation was given to 
“all Evangelical Lutheran congregations and synods in 
America, one with us in faith, to unite with us, upon the 
terms of this constitution, in one general organization.” 5 
Two years later, a so-called Washington Declaration was 
authorized which stated, ‘In the case of those Church 
Bodies calling themselves Evangelical Lutheran and sub- 
scribing to the Confessions which have always been regard- 
ed as the standards of Evangelical Lutheran doctrine, the 
United Lutheran Church in America recognizes no doctrinal 
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reasons against complete cooperation and organic union 
with such bodies.” 5* Not long after its organization, invita- 
tions were sent to the other Lutheran Churches requesting 
them to consider the possibility of forming a larger merger. 
The grass roots of the U.L.C.A. were constantly applying 
pressure on the national body to work towards this goal. 
In fact, in 1934, seven district synods brought in indepen- 
dent resolutions urging the national body to press towards 
consolidation among Lutherans. A wide-spread conviction 
prevailed that Lutheranism was greatly handicapped in 
America through its divisions. 57 General invitations were 
again sent to all the Lutheran bodies in 1934, but the Joint 
Synod of Wisconsin and the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
rejected them immediately. Two meetings were held with 
representatives from the Missouri Synod but the U.L.C.A. 
refused to accept its doctrine of verbal inspiration. The 
U.L.C.A. said this position was not in line with the Luth- 
eran confessions nor with scripture itself. 

The American Lutheran Church likewise agreed to meet 
with representatives of the U.L.C.A. to discuss a merger 
and added they believed only three issues held them apart: 
first, different attitudes toward secret societies, second, a 
difference concerning pulpit fellowship, and third, a dis- 
Similar view of the inspiration of the scriptures. The 
U.L.C.A. had hoped to find a common ground for union 
in a general acceptance of the confessions rather than dis- 
cussing other matters, but because of this statement, the 
U.L.C.A. decided to seek an agreement on these specific 
points with the American Lutheran Church. A joint com- 
mittee spent many years in formulating a pronouncement 
they thought would be acceptable to all concerned. Three 
articles of agreement finally were adopted unanimously 
by the two representative commissions, and then by the 
U.L.C.A. These read: 

“TI, That all persons affiliated with any of the Societies 
or Organizations designated ... as ‘organizations injurious 
to the Christian faith’ should sever their connections with 
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such society or organization... 

“II. That Pastors and Congregations shall not practice 
indiscriminate pulpit and altar fellowship with Pastors and 
churches of other denominations whereby doctrinal differ- 
ences are ignored or virtually made matters of indiffer- 
ence... 

“III, 1. The Bible (that is, the canonical books of the 
Old and New Testaments) is primarily not a code of doc- 
trines, still less a code of morals, but the history of God’s 
revelation, for the salvation of mankind, and of man’s 
reaction to it. It preserves for all generations and presents, 
ever anew, this revelation of God, which culminated and 
centers in Christ, the Crucified and Risen One. It is itself 
the Word of God, His permanent revelation, aside from 
which, until Christ’s return in glory, no other is to be ex- 
pected. 

“2. The Bible consists of a number of separate books, 
written at various time, on various occasions, and for 
various purposes. Their authors were living, thinking per- 
sonalities, each endowed by the Creator with an individu- 
ality of his own, and each having his peculiar style, his own 
manner of presentation, even at times using such sources 
of information as were at hand. 

“Nevertheless, by virtue of a unique operation of the 
Holy Spirit (II Timothy 3:16; II Peter 1:21) by which 
He supplied to the Holy Writers content and fitting word 
(II Peter 1:21; I Corinthians 2:12,13) the separate books 
of the Bible are related to one another, and taken together, 
constitute a complete, errorless, unbreakable whole of 
which Christ is the center (John 10:35). They are rightly 
called the Word of God. This unique operation of the Holy 
Spirit upon the writers is named inspiration. We do not 
venture to define its mode, or manner, but accept it as a 
fact. 

“3. Believing, therefore, that the Bible came into exis- 
tence by this unique cooperation of the Holy Spirit and the 
human writers, we accept it (as a whole and in its parts) as 
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the permanent divine revelation, as the Word of God, the 
only source, rule, and norm for faith and life, and as the 
ever fresh and inexhaustible fountain of all comfort, 
strength, wisdom, and guidance for all mankind.” 5§ 

Though accepted, this agreement met serious opposition 
when presented to the convention of the U.L.C.A. The 
president finally felt it necessary to explain the authority 
these statements were to have upon the Church. He an- 
nounced the first two agreements, ‘‘are not and are not 
intended to be laws or rules for the regulation of the synods 
or of the ministers and the members of the congregations. 
On the contrary, they are, and are intended to be, Christian 
counsels for conscientious consideration by all. The third.. 
is not to be considered as changing or amending any of 
the historic confessions of the Lutheran Church...’ 5 
Seventy-one of the leading delegates at the convention signed 
a protest against this agreement stating that the third 
article presented an exclusive mode of inspiration which 
departed from the official position of the U.L.C.A.*° 

After the U.L.C.A. had accepted these propositions to 
gain greater unity, the American Lutheran Church unex: 
pectedly voted against the merger. This action came as a 
slap in the face. The U.L.C.A. then reverted with determi- 
nation to its former stand, namely, it was willing and 
anxious to confer with all Lutheran bodies on the basis of 
the historic confessions “(especially the Unaltered Augs- 
burg Confession and Luther’s small catechism) in addition 
to which we will impose no tests of Lutheranism and beyond 
which we will submit to no tests of Lutheranism.” ®! 

The Icelandic Synod, 1885, located primarily in Canada, 
united with the U.L.C.A. in 1940. In 1950, negotiations 
were begun with the Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in America, a church body representing the Grundtvigian 
tradition. The main obstacle confronting the Danes seemed 
to be the creedal statements of the U.L.C.A. The Danes 
looked upon the confessions as valuable historical state- 
ments, but did not desire to commit themselves further than 
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that. Conferences were also held with the Augustana Synod, 
(Swedish) but nothing definite materialized at that time. 

At the biennial convention in 1944, Franklin Clark Fry 
was elected to succeed Frederick H. Knubel who had served 
as president for twenty-six years, or since the organization 
of the Church in 1918. Dr. Fry, a young man, was a pastor 
of a large congregation in Ohio. Though Dr. Knubel had 
been vitally interested in Lutheran unity he was not equally 
concerned about interdenominational cooperation. Dr. Fry 
had a wider vision, and under his leadership, the United 
Lutheran Church joined both the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., and the World Council 
of Churches as a charter member. In the latter organization 
Dr. Fry was elected Vice-president of the Central Commit- 
tee and soon received recognition throughout America and 
Europe as a distinguished churchman and administrator. 

A large portion of the conventions of the Church have 
been spent in discussing moral, social, and religious prob- 
lems, but evangelism has received the chief emphasis by the 
Church. Foreign missions are supported in India, Japan, 
Liberia, Malaya, and Argentina and British Guiana in 
South America. During the first quarter century, 1918-1943, 
1,060 new congregations were established representing 
300,000 confirmed members. ® Progress was very slow in 
the thirties, in fact reaching the lowest point in a hundred 
years, but momentum was regained in the 1950’s when all 
time highs were reached. The California Synod has had the 
most phenomenal growth, but expanding industrial areas 
have also proven to be fertile fields for starting new 
missions. : 

To facilitate its expansion the U.L.C.A. introduced on a 
nation-wide basis so-called “preaching missions”. In a given 
territory all the churches participate and pastors are se- 
cured from other parts of the country to hold daily services 
for a week. These are somewhat reminiscent of the earlier 
revivalistic meetings, but without the special call to come 
forward and “be saved”. Extensive calling on prospective 
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members is carried on by the laymen of each congregation. 
In some cities a large number of new members have been 
gained in this way. 
Today, the rolls of the United Lutheran Church include 
4,774 ministers, 4,552 organized congregations, 834,470 
children enrolled in Sunday Schools, and 1,658,091 confirm- 
ed members. Annually, over one hundred million dollars is 
contributed in its congregations (1958). 
The U.L.C.A. supports fourteen colleges with about 
10,000 students while eleven seminaries with approximately 
800 students are controlled by its constituent synods. These 
are: 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania; 1826. 

Southern Theological Seminary, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina; 1830. 

Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio; 1845. 

Philadelphia Theological Seminary, Mount Airy, Phil., 
Penn.; 1864. 

Chicago Theological Seminary, Maywood, Illinois; 1891. 

Central Theological Seminary, Fremont, Nebraska; 1893. 

Lutheran Seminary of Canada, Waterloo, Ontario, 

Canada; 1911. 
Lutheran Seminary, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada; 
1913. 

Lutheran Theological Seminary, Tokyo, Japan; 1917. 

Northwestern Seminary, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 1920. 

Luthergiri Seminary, Rajahmundry, India; 1922. 

Pacific Theological Seminary, Berkeley, California; 1950. 

Today the United Lutheran Church stands as the Luth- 
eran body with the deepest roots in American history. Since 
Revolutionary days many factors have played a part in 
shaping its destiny. Theologically, it is now more conserva- 
tive than at any other time in its history. Its theologians, 
however, have not been deaf to modern thought, scholar- 
ship, and European theology. Early pietistic characteristics 
have largely disappeared, but a concern about moral issues 
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still remains. The hand of Christian fellowship is now ex- 
tended to all evangelical Christians both in America and 
the world through the ecumenical movement. Organization- 
ally it has strong positive leadership. The U.L.C.A. is 
further distinguished by a deep interest in the liturgical 
revival and in evangelism. Today it is the largest Lutheran 
body in America with about a third of the Lutherans in 
America as members. 


AUGUSTANA LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The Augustana Synod is closely associated with the 
United Lutheran Church in spirit and history. For fifty 
years, it was first a member of the General Synod and then 
of the General Council. When the U.L.C.A. was organized, 
both it and the U.L.C.A. continued to cooperate on foreign 
missionary projects, and as brethren to work side by side 
in the ecumenical movement. 

Although the Swedes established a settlement along the 
Delaware in early colonial days, the origin of the Augus- 
tana Synod bears no direct relationship to that colony. 
Augustana’s roots go back no further than to the Swedes 
who migrated to the middle west in the 1840’s. 

Various motives lay behind this later Swedish migra- 
tion. Political, social, economic, and to some extent religious 
reasons prompted these pioneers to leave their native land. 
In the early 1800’s, the poorer classes in Sweden had very 
little freedom. The aristocracy ruled with an overbearing 
arrogance deeply resented by both the farmers and the 
working men. Farms were being consolidated and large 
numbers of the poorer farmers were forced to leave the 
land, while those who remained received pitifully low 
wages. In addition, compulsory military training created 
animosity. Eagerly they read advertisements picturing 
America as a land of freedom and equality where no class 
distinctions were recognized. Radical evangelical sects also 
looked towards America as a place of escape from the 
State Church. 
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This period in Sweden was characterized by great re- 
vivals arising out of Pietism, Moravianism, and Method- 
ism. Many of those wishing to come to America had been 
“converted” either by George Scott, an English Methodist, 
or by Carl Olaf Rosenius. Their contacts with the Rosenius 
movement were maintained after arriving in this country. 

The Swedes usually travelled to America in groups and 
chose the rolling plains of western Illinois, lowa, and In- 
diana for their new homes. A few, however, remained in 
the valleys of New York while others ventured further and 
sought out the lake country and pine forests in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan. 

Their first church was organized in 1848, at New Sweden, 
Iowa. This congregation did not adopt any constitution, but 
considered itself Lutheran and used the catechism and 
hymnal of the Church of Sweden. A layman, Magnus Fred- 
erich Hakanson, 1811-1898, acted as minister, and perform- 
ed all the pastoral functions. On one occasion he invited 
a Methodist to preach and, as a consequence, one half of this 
congregation eventually withdrew and joined the Method- 
ists. Hakanson was finally ordained in 1853, by the Synod 
of Northern Illinois, a sub-division of the General Synod. 
He was unstable and later was immersed, became a Baptist, 
but then regretted it and returned to the Lutheran fold. 

Great religious confusion prevailed among the Swedish 
immigrants. Not only did they drift towards the Methodist 
and Baptist Churches because of their pietistic leanings, 
but others joined the Episcopal Church because of its simi- 
larity to the State Church. The early Swedish settlers were 
not overly concerned about the religious affiliation of their 
pastors as long as they spoke Swedish, and thus traveling 
preachers from a wide variety of denominations were able 
to decimate their little congregations. Less than a fourth of 
the Swedes coming to America entered the Lutheran 
Church. 

To Lars Paul Esbjorn should be given much credit for 
stabilizing the Swedish Church in America. He performed a 
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task similar to Muhlenberg a hundred years earlier in Penn- 
sylvania. To him has been given the title of “The Prairie 
Shepherd.” 

Lars Esbjorn was born of poor parents in 1818 in Sweden. 
In spite of difficulties he graduated from the University of 
Uppsala and was ordained as a pastor in 1832. Serving first 
as an assistant pastor, he later accepted the position of a 
factory pastor and teacher. One of his earliest interests was 
the temperance movement and in its behalf he travelled 
through Sweden organizing temperance societies. 

As a young man, Esbijorn opposed revivalism, but in 
1839 he attended several such meetings conducted by 
George Scott, the English Methodist, and experienced a 
“conversion.” With little training in Lutheran doctrine, the 
revivalistic emphasis on repentance and conversion now 
won his allegiance. In his sermons he began pleading ‘‘to 
yield to Christ.” 

Closely associated with Esbjorn’s concern about tem- 
perance was his growing interest in foreion missions. In 
preparing to be a missionary, he felt education was of 
secondary importance when compared to the experience 
of being “born again.” After several parishes had rejected 
him as a candidate for the office of pastor, Esbjorn looked 
towards America as a place where he could preach as he 
wished. 

The Swedish Missionary Society agreed to be his sponsor 
and provide some financial aid. The State Church also 
granted to him the privilege of remaining on its rolls as a 
minister, although he worked elsewhere. Thus he came to 
America as a fully recognized pastor of the Swedish 
Church. 

In a company of 140 immigrants, including forty-seven 
from his own village, Esbiorn arrived in New York on 
September 6, 1849. The Methodists immediately offered him 
financial security providing he would be one of their mis- 
sionaries in the west, but he refused, largely because the 
Methodist Church accepted slave holders into its member- 
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ship, which he felt was unchristian. 

The little group then trekked westward. Extreme hard- 
ships were encountered. Many died from cholera. Finally 
reaching Illinois, they settled on a parcel of land called 
Andover, about halfway between Rock Island and Gales- 
burg. Here a congregation was organized in March, 1850, 
with ten charter members. Soon a Swedish Methodist 
preacher visited the colony, and in every way possible, he 
endeavored to discredit the Lutheran Church and win the 
little flock over to his faith. 

Esbjorn was now faced with the questions: What are the 
distinctive characteristics of the Lutheran Church? How 
does it differ from Methodism? He now began to discern 
some of the differences which had gone unnoticed in his 
association with Scott in Sweden. The distinctive character- 
istics of each Church were debated in a series of meetings 
between representative Lutherans and Methodists, with the 
result the Lutherans grew more aware of their own theology. 

Not only did Esbjorn contend with severe inroads upon 
his parish from the Methodists, but also from the Episco- 
palians. Gustaf Unonius, a Swede ordained to the Episcopal 
ministry, claimed that the Episcopal Church was the true 
Lutheran Church in this country, and the so-called Lutheran 
Church in America was ‘‘Lutheran” only in name. Laymen 
did not know what or whom to believe. Esbjorn, as a recog- 
nized pastor of the Church of Sweden, held an advantageous 
position in this argument. 

The misery and poverty endured by these Swedes is diffi- 
cult to imagine. Esbjorn’s large family often lacked food 
and clothing. Finally, he asked for help from the American 
Home Missionary Society, an interdenominational organi- 
zation. Before consenting, the Society stipulated that he 
should accept members into his church only through con- 
version rather than by confirmation. Conscientiously he 
attempted to exclude from the communion table everyone 
without a “conversion experience’, but Swedes loyal to the 
State Church tradition objected to this restriction on the 
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ground it went contrary to Lutheran teaching and practice. 

W. A. Passavant of Pittsburgh, hearing of Esbjorn’s 
arrival and his financial straits, regretted Esbjorn had 
sought aid from the source he did. Passavant thereupon 
appealed to Lutherans in the east to come to Esbjorn’s 
support, and also suggested additional ways to help the 
Scandinavians, such as distributing Swedish and Norwegian 
tracts to immigrants at the ports of disembarkation, the 
appointment of a missionary chaplain in New York to 
minister to Scandinavian immigrants and seamen, the en- 
dowment of a professorship in some educational institution 
to train pastors for the Scandinavians, and the encourage- 
ment of the Scandinavians to organize their own synod. 

Under the sponsorship of Passavant, Esbjorn traveled 
through the east, gathering funds. At the same time he 
had an opportunity to visit the synodical meetings of the 
Joint Ohio, the Pittsburg, and the Pennsylvania Synods. In 
this way he grew acquainted with the Lutheran Church in 
America and gained a sense of Lutheran solidarity in this 
country. Lutherans responded generously to his pleas and 
with the funds he collected, three churches, (one at Moline, 
Illinois, one at New Sweden, Iowa, and his own at Andover) 
were erected. The one at Andover, however, was slow in 
being built as cholera and poverty continued to weaken this 
congregation. For many years the first floor of this church 
was used to lodge immigrants as they traveled west, and 
even the nave itself was frequently crowded with wayfarers. 
Losing his wife in 1852, he wrote: 

“Beside this sad bereavement, the cholera has been raging 
among us during this quarter. Large companies of emi- 
grants have arrived, one time after another, almost every 
one of them very poor and very many sick with cholera. It is 
almost impossible to tell what difficulties arise from such 
arrivals in a country settlement; what pains it costs to pro- 
vide dwelling, food, medicine, nursing for them all. 

“They have been lodged in the church, in barns, in cabins; 
and in the midst of my own distresses, I have had four 
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families of them in my house, every person (but three) 
of them sick; and at last three of them died of cholera. 
I had an attack of the sickness myself, but I have done all in 
my power to preach the Gospel, exhort and comfort the sick 
and dying and admonish the living. We have in all buried 
at least forty persons.” ® 

Esbjorn continuously grew more conservative through 
his debates and arguments with the clergy of other faiths 
and gradually he came to realize he had been too legalistic 
and reformed in his views. Eventually, his earlier convic- 
tions about conversion and his “Methodistic tendencies” 
were discarded as being un-Lutheran. The “new birth,” he 
concluded, was received in Baptism without any merit or 
worthiness on the part of the recipient. The majority of the 
Swedes, however, insisted on a conversion experience before 
a person could be received into church membership. 

In May 1851, the Synod of Northern Illinois was organ- 
ized with American, German, Norwegian, and Danish Luth- 
erans as members. The Scandinavians, however, formed 
their own conference within the larger body. Esbjorn’s con- 
gregations at Andover, Galesburg, and Moline joined this 
synod but Esbjorn, himself, protested against an article in 
its constitution which stated that the Augsburg Confession 
contained an interpretation of the fundamentals of the 
Christian religion, ‘“‘mainly correct.” At the next conven- 
tion, the conservative Swedes succeeded in having the dis- 
puted phrase stricken from the constitution. 

This synod in turn joined the General Synod in 1852. The 
Swedes had much in common with the General Synod as 
both groups were pietistic and were equally interested in 
temperance, Sabbath observance, and conversion, and both 
encouraged lay activity. Almost at once, in cooperation with 
the Illinois Synod, the Scandinavians helped establish a col- 
lege at Springfield, called the Illinois State University. 
Francis Springer, a descendent of the Delaware Swedes, 
was elected president, and Esbjorn the professor of theology. 
A controversy soon developed between Springer, who sup- 
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ported “American Lutheranism”, and the conservatives led 
by Esbjorn. Esbjorn was very censorious of the faculty. He 
wrote: 

“Orthodox Lutheranism here seems to exist more in 
theory than in practice and the attitude towards foreigners 
sometimes sticks out.” ®* This criticism of “foreigners” 
arose because Esbjorn used Swedish theological books for 
instruction, emphasized Swedish symbols and practices, and 
taught in the Swedish language. Non-Swedes feared he was 
attempting to turn the Lutheran Church into a European 
one. Esbjorn suddenly resigned without giving legal notice 
of his intention and urged the Scandinavian students to ac- 
company him to Chicago where he would start a Scandi- 
navian college and seminary. 

Later, the Scandinavian Bonferente met in Chicago and 
Esbjorn persuaded them to sever their connections with the 
Synod of Northern Illinois and to form one of their own 
to be called, The Scandinavian Augustana Evangelical Luth- 
eran Synod. The word “Augustana” is a Latinized form of 
Augsburg and was used to emphasize their loyalty to this 
confession. The organizational meeting held June 3rd, 1860, 
in Rock County, Wisconsin, was attended by eighteen pas- 
tors and fifteen lay delegates. Esbjorn was largely respon- 
sible for writing the constitution and having as its confes- 
sional basis: 

1. The acceptance of the Scriptures as the revealed Word 
of God and the only infallible rule and standard of and 
practice. 

2. Its acceptance of the three ecumenical cradle 

3. The Unaltered Augusburg Confession as a brief and 
true exposition of the fundamental Christian doctrines 
to be understood as developed and explained in the other 
symbolical books of the Lutheran Church.® 
The constitution stated that this particular article could 
never be changed. The Swedes had gained valuable training 
in American democratic procedure and methods within the 
Synod of Northern Illinois. This is reflected in their 
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first constitution and their procedure for synodical meetings 
which they patterned after that of the Synod of Northern 
Illinois. 

Describing the little band of clergy who organized the 
Augustana Synod, it was said, 

“A few of them possessed splendid theological training 
and great natural talent and constituted the finest gift 
which the Swedish Church could bestow upon the young 
daughter church. Others had very meager schooling, and 
only in a few cases did natural gifts help to make up for 
such deficiencies. Thus, in both Sweden and America the 
term ‘Augustana preacher’ became an expression of con- 
tempt, for they were said to know neither Latin nor Greek 
and had very little knowledge of philosophy and theology. 
But they did know their Bibles and Luther, and in courage 
and self-denial they had few equals. They often lived in 
caves and wretched hovels unfit for human habitation, and 
were many times compelled to wear tattered garments 
which even a vagabond in our day would spurn. And the 
people they served enjoyed no better circumstances.’ 

Esbjorn immediately spearheaded a drive to establish an 
educational institution in Chicago, to be entitled the Au- 
gustana College and Seminary. Chosen as its first president, 
he opened the school with classes meeting in a Swedish 
church. From the beginning this school was pitifully weak, 
and the enrollment small, as the Civil War seriously limited 
the number of available young men. Some financial aid was 
received from the Church of Sweden, but hardships and dis- 
appointments continued to harass this undertaking. The 
Synod, against the pleas of Esbjorn, then decided to move 
the school to Paxton County, as the prospects of large profits 
from a huge land deal proved irresistible. Since this new 
location was too distant from its constituency, the institu- 
tion was later transferred to Rock Island. In 1863, Esbjorn 
returned to Sweden and to the parish he had held as a 
young man. 

During these pioneer days, several distinguished clergy- 
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men helped lay the foundation of the Swedish Church in 
America. These included Tufve Nilsson Hasselquist, 1811- 
1891, who had been a minister in Sweden for thirteen years 
before coming to America. Hasselquist was widely known 
as a fearless preacher through his attack upon such social 
evils as intemperance and slavery. Upon his arrival in this 
country in 1852, he immediately joined the newly formed 
Synod of Northern Illinois and accepted a parish in Gales- 
burg. Among his achievements were the organization of con- 
gregations in Knoxville, 1853; Monmouth, 1853; Wataga, 
1856; Altona, 1859; etc. When the Augustana Synod was 
organized in 1860, Hasselquist was elected its first president 
and, after Esbjorn’s return to Sweden, he also served as 
acting president of Augustana College and Seminary. For 
more than twenty-seven years he directed the destiny of 
these two institutions and largely determined the policies of 
this synod. Hasselquist was a strong advocate of pietism 
and the subjective in religion. 

Another, Erick Norelius, 1833-1916, arrived in America 
as a young man and received his education for the ministry 
in this country. Norelius had a profound influence on his 
Church as pastor, editor, author, publisher, missionary, and 
synodical president. Although strongly pietistic, he was a 
strong advocate of confessional Lutheranism. Among his 
contributions was the writing and publication of The 
History of the Swedish Churches in America in two volumes, 
1890 and 1916. 

Mention should also be made of Olaf Olsson, first in his 
role as a professor at Augustana Seminary from 1876 to 
1888, and then as its president from 1891 to 1900. He was 
a scholar and respected leader of his Church. 

During the early years of Augustana the Pietists reacted 
strongly against the ecclesiastical vestments and the liturgy 
used by the Church in Sweden, so pastors arriving in 
America usually kept their vestments stored in their trunks. 
The church at Galesburg petitioned the Synod as late as 
1868, claiming for themselves “the right to refuse a 
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preacher from appearing in any kind of special garb or 
ceremony, since this is harmful and wounds many con- 
sciences.” ®7 

On the other hand, Erland Carlsson, 1822-1893, a Swedish 
pastor in Chicago continued to wear the historic robes. His 
example encouraged a few pastors to do likewise. This same 
diversity of attitudes toward vestments and liturgy has 
persisted throughout the history of the Augustana Synod. 

When the General Council was organized, the Augustana 
Synod became a member of it. The Swedish evangelical 
pietistic emphasis differed from the German intellectual and 
dogmatic interpretation of religion, but they cooperated 
nevertheless. Later the Norwegians withdrew from the 
Augustana Synod and formed their own body. Being in the 
minority they felt the Swedes dominated the Synod. They 
parted as good friends. 

In 1894, the word “Scandinavian” was dropped from 
its official title and it came to be known as The Swedish 
Lutheran Augustana Synod. 

During the 1880’s the Swedish migration assumed tre- 
mendous proportions. During this decade over 275,000 
Swedes, a large proportion of whom were unmarried, ar- 
rived at the eastern seaports. They found employment from 
New York to California. Among these newcomers were 
many uninterested in, even antagonistic towards, organized 
religion as a result of the radical labor movements in 
Sweden. Augustana pastors represented a legalistic pietism 
repugnant to them. The few pastors who were more liberal 
than the others were condemned by their own congregations 
as being “unconverted.” These new arrivals presented a 
formidable challenge to Augustana. In addition, the Church 
faced a fearful shortage of pastors. Only three were or- 
dained in 1870. Hasselquist returned to Sweden in search 
of pastors and succeeded in convincing seven to accompany 
him back to America. A few more followed later. Local 
pastors volunteered to spend a part of each year travelling 
through the new fields, but the task of reaching all the 
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Swedes was too great for a limited number of workers. 
Thousands were lost to the church. 

During its early years Augustana faced strong competi- 
tion from a group called the Swedish Mission Coven- 
anters. These were ultra-pietistic, stressed lay leadership, 
were congregational in organization, disliked liturgy, and 
were strongly antagonistic toward everything connected 
with the State Church in Sweden. This movement was suc- 
cessful in winning many pietistic Swedish immigrants. On 
the other hand the Protestant Episcopal Church made an 
effort to bring the Swedes within its fold. This Church 
appealed to those who preferred the State Church with its 
bishops and liturgy, rather than the pietism and informal- 
ism in Augustana. Eventually an association of Swedish 
congregations was organized in the Episcopal Church. The 
Riksdig, 1865-66, in Sweden, even recommended Swedes 
join the Episcopal Church in America should no Swedish 
Lutheran Church exist where they settled. Strong pressure 
was put on the Swedes to affiliate with the Episcopalians. 

Augustana, though always interested in religious educa- 
tion, has not been overly enthusiastic about parochical 
schools, especially where public schools were in operation. 
Emphasis was rather placed on studying the Catechism. 
In some churches the young people were catechized after 
the sermon. Summer schools were not uncommon in which 
the Swedish language and religion were taught. 

The language problem proved to be a serious one in the 
Augustana Synod. Back in the 1870’s, it was realized, 
young people would leave their congregations and join . 
English-speaking churches should their churches continue 
to use only Swedish. But little was done to alter this situa- 
tion. Until recently the Swedish language was spoken al- 
most exclusively not only at synodical meetings, but in the 
majority of the churches. In fact, its first English hymnal 
was not published until 1901, the complete minutes of the 
synodical meetings were not printed in English until 1924, 
while the first English translation of its constitution did 
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not appear until 1928. English actually did not become the 
official language of synodical and conference meetings until 
1930. 

“With the rise of succeeding generations, however, the 
clamor for English services became increasingly insistent. 
The organization of the Association of English Churches in 
1908 was a factor of epoch making consequence. While the 
numerical strength of this organization was never large, 
it wielded an influence far greater than many have sup- 
posed. As a minority leaven in the Synod, it constantly 
held forth the necessity of enlarging the horizon of our 
ministry. In season and out of season it agitated the lan- 
guage question. It stressed the need of a more compre- 
hensive Hymnal, of English Sunday school literature and 
periodicals, of an idiomatic translation of the liturgy, and 
of the necessity of conducting Synod and Conference meet- 
ings in the language of the land. All this has been accom- 
plished.” 68 

This trend toward English was greatly accelerated by 
World War IJ. At that time anyone using a foreign language 
was suspected of being un-American. Finally in 1955, the 
Augustana Church officially discontinued its Swedish per- 
iodical, The Augustana, a journal published continuously 
for a hundred years. The Church then announced it had 
become totally ‘‘American in character and language.” 6 
Giving up the Swedish language has widened Augustana’s 
horizons, but no longer can it appeal for loyalty on a nation- 
alistic basis. Now it faces open competition with other 
churches using English. 

The Augustana Synod has vigorously opposed member- 
ship in secret societies such as Free Masonry and even, 
at one time, in the Grange, a farmer organization. In a 
model constitution for its congregations, the stipulation was 
made: 

“No person shall be received as a member of this congre- 
gation who is ...a member of any infidel society, whether 
secret or not.” 7° 
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The 1949 constitution for Augustana congregations reads: 
“No person shall be received into membership or retained 
as a member who is associated with an organization or 
movement inconsistent with the Christian faith or which 
gives offense to the Church of God.” 7 
Today that position is somewhat modified for laymen in 
that they are not excluded from membership, but are strong- 
ly urged to voluntarily give up their affiliation with such 
societies. It is now a matter of conscience. For the clergy 
it is a law. 

Many characteristics of the early pietism in Augustana 
are still discernible in its present practices and beliefs. 
During its formative period congregations attempted to 
limit their membership to “believers”. They were to be 
“nure”’ congregations. Conversion is still stressed. In 1946, 
the Church declared: 

“We deplore evidences of spiritual laxity among our 
members, some of which are a marked decline in prayer 
meetings, and the failure to yield to the free course of the 
Word’s cleansing and quickening influence. We pray that 
our people may be receptive to the blessedness of a deepened 
faith... Because of this unhappy and unfortunate situation, 
as a convention we hereby exhort the pastors and members 
in our congregations to do all in their power to retrieve 
this loss and once again become mindful of the value of 
prayer meetings and other devotional services that have 
been abandoned...” 7? 

Generally speaking, prayer meetings have lost popularity 
in the Augustana Church, but its concern about morals 
and righteous living has not diminished. 

As early as 1868, the church declared that card playing, 
dancing, theater going, and similar amusements were con- 
trary to God’s Word and were obstacles to a serious 
Christian life. 7 

When Gustavus Adolphus College opened as a coedtca- 
tional school in St. Peter, Minnesota, in 1876, the admin- 
istration allowed no frivolity between the boys and girls. 
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Its regulations included: “It is not proper for a young man 
and a young woman to be seen walking together even to 
and from church, unless they are engaged.” 7 Intercol- 
legiate sports, the use of tobacco, as well as dramatics 
were banned, although music and “elocution’” were 
encouraged. Later the ban on intercollegiate sports was 
removed. 

The Church also condemned dancing, and even publicly 
protested the introduction of folk dancing in the public 
schools. 7> By 1950, the Synod realized its opposition to 
dancing was unpopular and probably went unheeded by its 
own young people. It then declared: 

“No moral or spiritual problem can be settled simply by 
rationalization or dialection. The problem of danicing cannot 
be solved by congregational resolutions or ecclesiastical reg- 
ulations. We realize that our pastors and congregations are 
faced with a factual situation in the social and community 
life of today in which the dance is seemingly accepted by 
the majority as a normal social pastime.” 7® 
Augustana claimed dancing was frought with danger but 
admitted each person must ultimately make his own deci- 
sion. It was a matter of individual conscience. Its own 
schools, however, were warned that should dancing be per- 
mitted, they might lose the support of their constituency. 

“Gambling is also denounced as unchristian. The Synod 
herewith forbids the use of raffles, lotteries, and all other 
games of chance in our various churches. We urge con- 
certed and vigorous action against all further efforts to 
legalize any form of gambling whether on the part of the 
city, state, or national life.” 77 

The use of liquor has been considered a Serious sin. 
Drunkenness had become a national plague in Sweden dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, and was equally prevalent in 
America among those Swedes who worked in the lumber 
camps, mining towns, and in the larger cities. As early as 
1875 Augustana denounced even moderate drinking as this 
could lead to intemperance. Five years later, it added: 
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“We hold that it is the duty of the Christian Church to 
see that all her members lead strictly sober lives and to 
discipline them for intemperance arising from the use of 
intoxicating liquors. We have a rule that our pastors 
preach, at least once a year, on the duty of temperance.” 7° 
In pre-prohibition days, Augustana universally barred dis- 
tillers, brewers, saloon keepers and bartenders from mem- 
bership in their congregations. 7 Later, when the prohibi- 
tion amendment was repealed the Church reintroduced this 
regulation. 

“The Augustana Synod has always recognized liquor as 
a destroyer of souls and therefore an enemy of the church.” 
The synod believes it is justified in this attitude, because the 
liquor traffic challenges the church with “grave social prob- 
lems in its heartless waste of human resources and human 
life.’’ 8° 

The Church has likewise boldly condemned war as un- 
christian. It declared officially in 1939: “We declare our 
emphatic opposition to all wars except in the case of actual 
invasion of our country.” 8! The following year, Augustana 
pledged its support to conscientious objectors by saying, 
“The Lutheran Augustana Synod recognizes the au- 
thority of properly constituted government. However, we 
respect the attitude of the conscientious objector relative to 
war. We believe the government should not violate the 
Christian conscience by seeking to compel conscientious ob- 
jectors to engage in combatant military service. We ask 
exemption from all forms of combatant service for all 
conscientious objectors who may be members of the Aug- 
ustana Synod.” 8? 

During the war a disagreement arose between those who 
held all war to be unchristian and those who thought 
Nazism was anti-Christian and thus should be destroyed. 
The following statement was issued by the Church at that 
time: 

“The Synod urges its members to remain loyal to Christ; 
to be on guard lest the sanction of the Church be given 
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to anything which is contrary to the spirit of Christ; to 
seek to maintain civil and religious liberties during this 
period when passions can so easily be aroused; to withstand 
all propaganda of hatred and revenge; to manifest a spirit 
of good will toward those among us who spring from 
nations with which our country is now at war; to manifest 
generosity to those who suffer because of the war, including 
prisoners of war; to support the work of ministering to the 
spiritual needs of the men in the armed forces of our 
country; to work for justice and good harmony among 
groups and nations; to seek and support national policies 
in harmony with the will of God and to work for a just 
and lasting peace.’ 83 

In 1946, when the United States weighed compulsory 
military service, Augustana protested to President Tru- 
man that this would go contrary to American tradition. * 
On the other hand, fifty-two of its pastors served as chap- 
lains during World War II. 

Later in 1957, in a series of resolutions, Augustana boldly 
urged that the testing of nuclear weapons should cease and 
it rejected as “unworthy of any nation” the policy of acquir- 
ing strategic military bases around the world and the build- 
ing of powerful military alliances. Augustana also called 
for the support of the United Nations as an instrument 
for the ‘‘pacific solution of the world’s troubles” and as 
the best vehicle in which to work for world friendship 
and peace. 

A very liberal position has been taken concerning birth 
control by Augustana. As a pioneer in this field among re- 
ligious bodies, Augustana approved of the following state- 
ment in 1954: 

“God does not expect a couple to produce offspring at the 
maximum biological capacity. The power to reproduce is 
His blessing, not a penalty upon the sexual relationship 
in marriage.” It declared, “an unrestrained production of 
children without realistic regard to the God-given respons- 
ibilities involved in bringing children up in the discipline 
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and instruction of the Lord.. may be as sinful and as sel- 
fish... as the complete avoidance of parenthood... The 
means which a married pair uses to determine the number 
and the spacing of the births of their children are a matter 
for them to decide with their own consciences, on the basis 
of competent medical advice and in a sense of accountability 
to God. So long as it causes no harm to those involved, either 
immediately or over an extended period, none of the meth- 
ods for controlling the number and spacing of the births 
of children has any special moral merit or demerit. It is 
the spirit in which the means is used, rather than whether 
it is ‘natural’ or ‘artificial’ which defines its ‘rightness’ or 
‘wrongeness’. Any planning for the number and spacing of 
their children must be practiced prayerfully.” 55 

Later it warned against mixed marriages, or those be- 
tween Protestants and Roman Catholics, as these often in- 
volve the denial of faith and result in marital unhappiness 
and the disruption of normal home life for the children 
affected. 

Racial discrimination has been denounced by asserting 
there is no place for it in the Christian Church, nor is there 
room for the attitude of some church members who are 
“unwilling to continue membership” in congregations where 
racial integration is taking place. 

Augustana holds that the Church has the right to discuss 
political matters, for in this way it may contribute towards 
improving the morals of society. “It is necessary and 
proper for the church to assert itself in regard to matters 
that have moral or spiritual implications. In ways con- 
sonant with its nature the church should make clear to 
local officials that it wants them to promote policies and 
conditions that it considers morally good, and therefore 
it should from time to time, singly or jointly with 
other churches, direct protests and demands to these 
officials.” °° 

Organizationally, Augustana remained a district synod 
of the General Council until 1918, or when the General 
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Council was absorbed into the United Lutheran Church. 
It then refused to enter the larger merger offering as an 
explanation: 

“the constitution of the U.L.C.A. declares that the union 
consists of the pastors and congregations of the merging 
bodies. Had the merger been a union of Synods, the story 
might have been different.” 87 

Actually, in practice the U.L.C.A. does function as a 
union of synods, each electing its own delegates to the 
national body and each being autonomous in all matters 
pertaining to its local territory. The main reasons for the 
withdrawal probably were a fear the United Lutheran 
Church might be too liberal, was not pietistic enough, and 
was not sufficiently opposed to lodge membership. The 
U.L.C.A. deeply regretted this decision and declared: 

“The Augustana Synod has subordinated unity of faith 
to unity of race. This is as un-American as it is un- 
Lutheran, and the day of real Lutheran union is thereby 
indefinitely postponed... We are persuaded that this sep- 
aration was willed by man and not by God, though we also 
believe that He will, in the end, overrule it for good. The 
Augustana Synod has missed its opportunity; it has limited 
the sphere of its influence; it has placed synodical and social 
interests as a clog in the wheel of the Lutheran Church’s 
progress as a whole, and set the Church back a generation or 
more to start afresh on the pathway to its ultimate goal... 
Lutherans are now to be fenced off into social groups to 
be known as the Swedish, the Norwegian, the German, 
and the English divisions of the Lutheran forces in this 
country.’ 88 

During the following twelve years, Augustana maintained 
no direct ties with other Lutheran synods except to carry 
on joint mission work with the U.L.C.A. in India, and in 
Puerto Rico. However, it joined the National Lutheran 
Council, and, in 1930, helped organize the American Luth- 
eran Conference, a conservative consultative body com- 
prising about one third of the Lutherans in America. 
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A surprising development then took place, namely, an 
attempt to bring about a merger of Augustana and the 
Episcopal Church. On December 3 and 4, 1935, leading 
representatives from both churches met at Seabury West- 
ern Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois, to explore this 
possibility. Four points were considered. On the Holy Scrip- 
tures, virtual unanimity existed; on the sacraments, sub- 
stantial accord; on the creeds, no difficulty arose except the 
Lutherans did not believe that the episcopacy was essential, 
but agreed to accept it as an element in reunion providing 
their agreement did not imply a repudiation of their present 
ministry; the new church was to be neither Lutheran nor 
Episcopal but a union of the two. This proposal failed to 
meet general approval. 

Through the past decade Augustana has grown con- 
stantly more cooperative and ecumenical minded. Among 
the first of all Lutheran Churches, Augustana voted to be a 
charter member of the Lutheran World Federation, the 
World Council of Churches, and the National Council of 
Churches in Christ in the U.S.A. In all these organizations 
close ties have been maintained with the United Lutheran 
Church. Recent steps toward a merger with the U.L.C.A., 
A.E.L.C., and Suomi Synod will be discussed under Con- 
solidation. 

The Augustana Church has had a remarkable growth, 
particularly when large migrations of Swedes were coming 
to America. Between 1860 and 1905, its congregations in- 
creased from 70 to 1,025, but in 1950, after forty-five more 
years they numbered but 1,182. In this latter period, how- 
ever, the valuation of church property increased from nine 
to fifty-one million dollars and the baptized membership 
doubled. Today Augustana has over 390,000 confirmed 
members, about half of whom live in Minnesota and Illinois. 
Congregations are scattered over the larger part of the 
United States, viz., the New York Conference has 110 
churches, and the one in New England, 84 churches. Carried 
to the north woods, to Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri, and 
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then to the west coast, this Church has thirty-five congrega- 
tions in the California conference alone. 

In the foreign field a hundred and sixty missionaries 
carry on mission work in Japan, Formosa, Hong Kong, 
Latin America, India, Tanganyika, and Indonesia. 

The educational institutions supported by Augustana 
include: Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois, founded 
in 1860; Augustana Theological Seminary, Rock Island, 
founded 1860; Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Min- 
nesota, 1862; Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas, 1893; 
Upsala College, East Orange, New Jersey, 1893; Luther 
College, Wahoo, Nebraska, 1888. In addition, this church 
maintains 11 hospitals, 17 homes for the aged, 11 children’s 
homes, and 2 migrant and seamen missions.8® 

In 1947, the official title of the Church was changed to 
read: Augustana E'vangelical Lutheran Church. Today Au- 
gustana faces the future with the conviction a significant 
role has been entrusted to it in the development of America: 

“We are thinking now of a certain fervor that seems to 
characterize the Augustana Synod more definitely than 
most other American Lutheran groups. Some call it pietism ; 
others may dismiss it as mere emotionalism or subjective 
Christianitv. Whatever it may be, it is not difficult to trace 
its origin. The Augustana Synod had its birth while a great 
spiritual awakening was taking place in Sweden. Practical- 
ly all of the pioneer pastors of the Synod were imbued with 
something of the spirit of Rosenius. They were men who 
were not averse to conducting prayer-meetings and permit- 
ting the laity to give expression to spiritual experiences. 
While these tendencies may easily run into excesses, there 
is a type of cold, dogmatic intellectualism in the Lutheran 
Church that may well profit by closer association with a 
more subiective form of religion. Or does not Christianity 
possess a heart appeal as well as a head appeal? 

“The Lutheran household of faith has been expansive 
enough to shelter more than one type of evangelical Chris- 
tianity under its roof, and when the family grows closer 
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together, perhaps the spiritual atmosphere of the whole 
household may be warmed by the spiritual fervor and enthu- 
siasm of some of its members.” 9° 


THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church, the third largest 
Lutheran Church body in America, has within its member- 
ship over ninety percent of the Lutherans in America with 
Norwegian ancestry. The remainder, for the most part, 
are within the Lutheran Free Church and the small Nor- 
wegian Synod. The Evangelical Lutheran Church, organized 
in 1917 under the title of The Norwegian Lutheran Church 
in America, is a merger of three independent synods, namely, 
the United Norwegian Lutheran Church, the Norwegian 
Synod, and the Hauge Synod. 

Norwegians date their migration on 1825, when the 
sloop, Restaurationen, the Norwegian Mayflower, sailed into 
New York harbor with fifty-three passengers. A restless- 
ness was then spreading over Norway. Labor on the stony 
mountain slopes was arduous and the children of farmers 
had little prospect of better days. Glowing stories were told 
picturing America as a land with unlimited fields of rich 
soil, deep forests and flowing streams, as a place where 
dreams come true, and a man could gain economic security 
and enjoy freedom. Norwegians, numbering hundreds, con- 
gregated at the ports of Norway and waited for the first 
opportunity to sail to New York City, Boston, or Quebec. 
After arriving at one of these ports of entry, they would 
then travel across the Great Lakes to the middle west, 
particularly to Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and 
later to the Dakotas. Between 1825 and 1848, approximately 
five thousand Norwegians started a new life on this side 
of the Atlantic. Unfortunately, no Norwegian pastors ac- 
companied them, for the Church in Norway strongly op- 
posed this emigration. 

Ships were eventually to transport almost as many Nor- 
wegians to America as remained in Norway. These pioneers 
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brought with them a thorough religious education and also 
the antagonism then existing between the State Church 
and the lay pietistic groups. America presented a strange 
picture with its countless religious denominations. Many 
joined whatever church welcomed them. An observer, de- 
scribing the situation in one of their early settlements in 
Illinois, reported: 

“Some of the Norwegians there were Quakers, others 
Baptists, others Presbyterians, others Methodists, others 
Lutherans, others Mormons, and some were free thinkers, 
all in inextricable disorder.” 91 
But generally speaking, a larger percentage of the Nor- 
Wwegians remained in the Lutheran Church than was true 
of those from the other Scandinavian countries. 

The first settlers travelled to Muskego, Wisconsin, and 
there established a little Norwegian colony headed by three 
men, Soren Bache, Johannes Johansen, and Elling Hielsen, 
a lay preacher. The three were later joined by Even Heg. 
All were pietistic followers of Hans Hauge and all believed 
in the right of laymen to conduct their own services. EKielsen 
believed the church should consist only of those who were 
true believers. 

“In his preaching he empasized conversion; thundered 
against the prevalent sins and vices, especially drunkenness ; 
inveighed against the State Church ministers in Norway 
and later in this country; denounced as wicked the use of 
the black ministerial robe; and regarded with almost com- 
plete indifference the question of organizing congregations.” 
He was a man of tremendous energy and travelled “from 
settlement to settlement, carrying with him on his back a 
blanket, a coffee pot, and frying pan, ever ready to camp 
out or lodge in whatever quarters might be available.” ° 

Eielsen undertook two famous trips to New York, one 
in 1841, to arrange for the printing of Luther’s Small 
Catechism in English, and a second in 1842, to obtain a 
supply of Pontoppidan’s E'xplanation. On this latter journey 
he was detained in New York longer than planned and when 
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he was ready to return, the rivers and lakes were frozen. 
As no railroads or established highways existed, he walked 
all the way back to Illinois with his knapsack filled with 
books, strapped to his back. 

Through the instigation of Elling Eielsen the first Nor- 
wegian Synod came into being at a meeting in Jefferson 
Prairie, Wisconsin, in 1846. Officially entitled The Hvan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in America, this body was usually 
designated as the Hielsen Synod. This group stressed lay 
leadership and required a prospective member to have had 
a conversion experience. Later its constitution was rewrit- — 
ten and the official name was changed to Hauge’s Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in America. A number of the mem- 
bers thereupon withdrew, believing the reorganized church 
had deviated from Hielsen’s principles, and these, in turn, 
took the title of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
America (Eielsen Synod). 

Life on the frontier was extremely rugged. Drunkenness 
was widespread, and though it had been a problem in Nor- 
way, it was intensified on the American western frontier. 
One of the councils of a congregation in 1859 officially 
declared: 

“We regard whiskey, especially that which is in use here 
which is mixed with arsenic, a deadly poison, as injurious 
to our physical well-being, and without any real strengthen- 
ing qualities or benefit to the body, except in special cases 
of sickness ... Wwe call upon all members of the congrega- 
tion both to abstain from its use and from the practice 
of offering it to others, as we ourselves will earnestly strive 
to set others a good example in respect to both.” %8 

Confronted with immorality, petty jealousies, and sus- 
picion, the pietists valiantly preached the need of conver- 
sion, and diligently excluded from their churches everyone 
whose conduct seemed to indicate they were unsaved. Even 
vices such as cursing, frivolous and unchaste speech, dis- 
obedience to parents, etc. were judged as sufficient reasons 
to bar one from receiving the Lord’s Supper. 
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The Muskego congregation, fearful its children might 
grow up to be illiterate, sought a school teacher and finally 
Claus Lauritz Clausen, a Dane, agreed to serve in this 
capacity. He was well-liked and the Norwegians eventually 
urged him to be their pastor, as Eielsen had lost popularity 
in this settlement. Clausen was ordained in 1848 by a Ger- 
man Lutheran pastor in Milwaukee and took charge of the 
Muskego parish. He, above all others, was the most out- 
standing pioneer pastor of the Norwegian Church in Amer- 
ica and deserves the greatest credit for its establishment. 
Though sympathetic towards Grundtvig, because of his 
Danish background, he was nevertheless friendly toward 
the Haugian pietists. 

Johannes Wilhelm Christian Dietrichson, an ordained 
minister of the State Church, arrived in America in 1844. 
He was a totally different type of Norwegian pastor. The 
Church in Norway, as a whole, practically ignored those 
who left its shores, but a few pastors on their own initiative 
came to America to serve them. After a few years, however, 
they usually returned to Norway. Dietrichson represented 
the aristocratic class, was a university graduate, and had 
been ordained by the Bishop of Oslo. He came with the 
conviction that Norwegians in this country should accept 
his policies and conform as nearly as possible to the cere- 
monies and liturgy of the State Church. These, he thought, 
were essential elements in the visible Church. All the con- 
gregations he started were required to follow the ritual of 
the Church of Norway and only call pastors properly or- 
dained according to the Norwegian Lutheran Church Order. 
No minister was to transgress into another parish. The 
churches were to have constitutions and keep exact records. 
On all these matters, Eielsen was his direct opposite. These 
men were to be very critical of each other as they differed 
widely over the use of vestments, liturgy, and lay leader- 
ship. A fundamental difference between them concerned 
the balance of power in the church. Were the ministers to 
have the final authority, or the congregation? Dietrichson 
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claimed it rested in the clergy; Eielsen in the congregation. 

Dietrichson’s first pastorate was in the Koshkonong set- 
tlement in Wisconsin. Organized in 1844, this congregation 
soon assumed the religious leadership of the Norwegians in 
America. 

The Fox River Valley, west of Chicago, also attract- 
ed many Norwegians. Elling Ejielsen found this colony 
more friendly and through his preaching he successfully 
expelled a variety of sects and brought many Lutherans 
back into their native Church. In one of the congregations 
in this valley a serious dispute arose over the Altar Book 
they had brought from Norway. A sizable group maintained 
that two parts of the prescribed baptismal service for child- 
ren were unbiblical, namely: the renunciation of the devil, 
and the confession of faith. They felt.no evidence existed 
that these could be done for another. As a result of this 
criticism the Norwegian Church in America finally author- 
ized two forms for this sacrament, one conforming to the 
old Norwegian ritual and another called, the new Norwegian 
ritual which omitted these disputed sections. 

In 1855, a congregation of 106 persons loaded their pos- 
sessions on oxen-drawn wagons, left the Fox River Valley 
and set out for Story County, Iowa. Here, on some of the 
richest soil in the middle west they established another Nor- 
wegian community. As all in the village were members of 
the church, Luther’s Catechism was taught in the public 
schools. 

The first permanent Norwegian parish in Chicago was 
located in the Lakeview section of that city. Paul Anderson, 
its first pastor, had a broad background, having received a 
part of his education at Beloit College, a Presbyterian 
school. Anderson labored throughout his life to bring to- 
gether Lutherans representing different national back- 
grounds. To him should go much of the credit for organizing 
the Synod of Northern Illinois. When Anderson’s congrega- 
tion dedicated its church edifice in 1855, Dr. Passavant, of 
the General Synod, was chosen for this honor. 
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Another Synod came into being on January 5, 1851. A 
few pastors then met and laid plans for a synod to be 
called The Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
America. Almost all the founders of this Synod had been 
ordained by the State Church and were from the upper 
classes in Norway. They frowned upon lay preaching and 
the anti-clericalism of the other body. These men included 
Dietrichson, Preus, Stub, Brandt, and Ottesen. Clausen was 
chosen as superintendent. A tentative constitution was 
drawn up, defining its church doctrine as “revealed through 
God’s holy word in our baptismal covenant and in the 
canonical books of the Old and New Testament.” ®* This 
statement, reflecting the influence of Grundtvig, was later 
deleted. The final organization was consummated in October 
1853, when seventeen congregations and six pastors ap- 
proved of the constitution. For that day, these men were 
theologically conservative, for they required the Augsburg 
Confession and Luther’s Small Catechism to be accepted 
according to the practice in the Danish and Norwegian 
churches in Europe. Having no sympathy with the disciples 
of Hauge, laymen were not allowed to hold evangelistic 
meetings. Within six years, fifty-one congregations joined 
this Synod and two years later eighteen additional congrega- 
tions were added to its roll. Synodical meetings were largely 
used for addresses and discussions of doctrinal subjects. 
These topics often proved to be very controversial and 
resulted in heated arguments. 

Herman Amberg Preus was elected president in 1862, 
and held this office until his death in 1894. Though having 
German ancestry, Herman Preus was raised in Norway 
and educated at the University of Christiania. When he 
arrived in America he accepted a parish including three 
congregations and, in addition, travelled perhaps 3,500 miles 
a year visiting other Norwegian settlements. This he did 
without the aid of railroads, for none had been built in that 
part of the country. On his journeys he frequently con- 
ducted services every day of the week. Among all the 
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pioneers, no one was more conservative theologically 
than he. 

Almost all the pastors considered themselves to be mis- 
sionaries, and though each had a call to a specific parish, 
long periods of time were spent in going from one settle- 
ment to another organizing congregations, baptizing chil- 
dren, and giving the Lord’s Supper. Through this method, 
in a territory where only one church had been established, 
soon ten or more could be found. A pastor might serve as 
many as twenty-five preaching points scattered over a ter- 
ritory up to 200 miles in length. Usually this work was not 
assigned but was undertaken on the pastor’s own initiative. 
Thus in a few years, the Norwegian Synod spread rapidly 
through Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and then began taking 
root in Minnesota. ; 

The ministers enjoyed very little financial security as they 
usually served without any designated salary. In attempt- 
ing to adopt a State Church procedure to America, Diet- 
richson introduced a plan to have the offerings on the three 
high festivals, i.e., Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost, given 
to the pastors. For the other operating expenses of the con- 
gregation, however, a board of laymen assessed each mem- 
ber for his “fair share.” 

As very few Norwegian pastors arrived in America after 
1860, the church faced the necessity of recruiting and educ- 
ating young men in this country to supply its great demand 
for pastors. The Norwegians decided to send their theo- 
logical students to the seminary of the Missouri Synod in 
St. Louis, and, in turn, to encourage closer relationships, this 
school called Laurence Larsen, a Norwegian pastor, to be 
a theological professor on its faculty. Two years later the 
Norwegians voted to establish their own educational institu- 
tion, as the Civil War made travelling to St. Louis extremely 
hazardous. The new school was opened near Decorah, Iowa, 
with two professors, Laurance Larsen, and Pastor J. A. 
Schmidt, who had been recommended by Dr. C. F. W. 
Walther of the Missouri Synod. The course of study was 
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closely modeled after the Latin schools of Norway, with 
special emphasis upon language study and the classics. 
When the main building was dedicated on October 14, 1865, 
about six thousand participated in the festivities. Never 
before in America had such a great gathering of Norwe- 
gians been seen. This was the origin of Luther College. 
Close ties with the Missouri Synod nevertheless continued 
and, in 1872, both church bodies cooperated in organizing 
the Synodical Conference. 

The Norwegians keenly felt the deficiences of the public 
schools. In some parishes they opened parochial schools 
which provided the only schooling their children received. 
Under such circumstances, all subjects were taught includ- 
ing English. In other places, these schools supplemented the 
public school program, and instruction was given primarily 
in religion and in teaching the Norwegian language. Under 
these latter circumstances, classes might be held two or three 
times a week. Usually the Norwegian parochial schools did 
not receive aS generous support as those in the Missouri 
Synod and the question, as to whether they should be es- 
tablished, has remained a very controversial issue almost 
up to the present day. 

Another method of education was attempted by the 
Muskego settlement. When the appalling religious illiteracy 
of their children was realized, they divided their parish into 
fourteen districts. In each one a trained layman acted as 
teacher, and on the Sundays when no church services were 
held, Sunday School convened from nine to eleven in the 
morning and from two until four in the afternoon. On the 
Sundays when a pastor was present, the children were 
required to attend the morning service, be present when the 
pastor gave instruction after the close of the service, and 
then be in school from three to five in the afternoon. The 
districts were so arranged that no child had far to travel 
and could attend regardless of the weather. 

In 1874, St. Olaf’s School, an academy, opened its doors 
in Northfield, Minnesota. Though not financially supported 
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by the Synod, Northfield businessmen and Norwegian con- 
gregations in the nearby counties gave it substantial back- 
ing. Within the first year, fifty students enrolled. St. Olaf 
was not intended primarily to educate ministers but to 
provide a general education for all young people of both 
sexes. St. Olaf continued as an academy until 1886, and then 
instruction was introduced on a college level. Three years 
later, the name was changed to St. Olaf College. Today, 
this school is the largest one in the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, and is internationally known because of its concert 
choir. 

In addition to the synods already mentioned, others ap- 
peared until there were nine independent Norwegian ones 
functioning in 1887. A group of Scandinavians in the North- 
ern Illinois Synod of the General Synod withdrew in 1860, 
and organized the Scandinavian Augustana Synod. Ten 
years later, the Norwegians and Danes amicably separated 
themselves from the Swedes in the Scandinavian Augustana 
Synod and organized two new bodies, namely, the Nor- 
wegian Augustana Synod and the Danish Norwegian Con- 
ference. 

In the 1880’s the Norwegian Synod found itself in a 
bitter controversy with the Missouri Synod over the subject 
of predestination. The dispute first started as a personal 
battle between Professor J. A. Schmidt of the Norwegian 
and Dr. Walther of the Missouri Synod. The Missourians 
taught conversion is the work of divine grace alone, while 
Schmidt argued that the reception of God’s grace is depen- 
dent, to a certain degree, on man’s receptiveness to it. 
Eventually, this issue caused a split in the Norwegian 
Svnod, about one-third withdrawing under the leadership 
of Schmidt and then organizing as the Anti-Missouri Broth- 
erhood in 1887. 

The first move towards consolidating these various Nor- 
wegian synods occurred in 1890, when the Norwegian 
Augustana Synod, the Danish Norwegian Conference, and 
the Anti-Missouri Brotherhood united under the name of 
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the United Norwegian Lutheran Church. This new synod 
with 830 congregations and over 150,000 members, was now 
by far the largest one among the Norwegians. Seven years 
later, the friends of Augsburg College and Seminary with- 
drew and formed the Norwegian Lutheran Free Church. 

Outside of the United Church, two fairly large Norwegian 
synods still existed: the Hauge Synod, and the Norwegian 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. As early as 1905, efforts 
were under way to bring about a union of all three of these 
major churches. The crucial points of difference were: The 
Hauge Synod claimed laymen should have the privilege of 
participating in the ministry of the church and that con- 
version was necessary, while the Norwegian Synod stressed 
doctrine, including predestination. The United Church took 
a position between the two. These problems were finally 
resolved by allowing each church to retain most of its own 
convictions. It was agreed to limit the office of the ministry 
to the clergy save in cases of emergency. On the other hand, 
prayer meetings and revivals would be permitted. All 
agreed the authority of the minister rested in the congrega- 
tion rather than in his ordination. 

In 1912, a document entitled the Madison Agreement, 
was adopted by these three churches which served as the 
basis for their final agreement. Within it two views may be 
found concerning the doctrine of election. One presents un- 
conditional election, while the other makes faith and per- 
severance the necessary prerequisites of election. We read: 
“We regard every doctrine which either, on the one hand 
would deprive God of His honor as the only Savior, or, on 
the other hand, weaken man’s feeling of responsibility when 
face to face with the acceptance or rejection of grace, as 
unacceptable.” 9° This difficulty was resolved by stating 
God initiates man’s call or election and gives him the power 
to accept it, but man can reject His grace. God is respon- 
sible for man’s acceptance of His grace, but man is 
responsible for his rejection of it. 

The Hauge Synod also persuaded the other synods to 
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accept the following statement: “We do not consider it to be 
collaboration or the mixing of religions, if upon occasion 
we take part in burials... graduations, in which also minis- 
ters of other denominations appear.” %° 

Permission was also granted for participating in such in- 
terdenominational movements as the General Missionary 
Conference and the Student Volunteer movement. The three 
synods finally joined hands on June 9-10, 1917, under the 
name of the Norwegian Lutheran Church. H. G. Stub was 
unanimously elected president of the newly organized body. 
His successor, J. A. Aasgaard presided for twenty-nine 
years, or until 1954, when Fredrik A. Schiotz was elected to 
this office. In 1946, the official name of the Church was 
changed to The Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

This union was remarkable in that it brought together 
pietists, and orthodox, lay and State Church traditions, 
revivalistic and liturgical interests into one, strong, united 
Church. 

Excluding the churches in the Synodical Conference, the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church is theologically one of the 
most conservative of the major Lutheran churches in 
America. Though a member of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil and the Lutheran World Federation, it opposed joining 
the World Council of Churches until 1957. Any merger 
which might include the United Lutheran Church has been 
strongly rejected. Today the Evangelical Church is in the 
process of completing plans for uniting with the American 
Lutheran Church, the United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
(Danish), and possibly the Lutheran Free Church. Among 
these the Evangelical] Church is the largest. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church is a close knit organ- 
ization. In 1948, a placement service was set up by its 
Brotherhood. If one of its families should contemplate 
leaving or selling a farm or city property, or business, that 
family is urged to advertize the fact in the Lutheran Herald 
so another member of the E.L.C. might be the purchaser. 
The owners are even asked to be willing to take a few 
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dollars less if “it may be possible for a family that can 
become a member of the local congregation to occupy the 
place where Lutheran forebears have labored.” 97 

The Church is also divided into districts with place- 
ment directors to keep in touch with all who desire new 
positions. This program has helped maintain the church’s 
strength in areas which otherwise might be subject to a 
changing population. 

Few churches have been as greatly interested in education 
and evangelism as the E.L.C. Out of a budget of $4,800,000 
in 1954, the Church allotted $1,086,000 for Christian educa- 
tion, or about thirty percent of the total amount. Sunday 
School literature unsurpassed by any other denomination 
has been prepared. Schools for higher education are among 
its first loves. The educational institutions of the Evangelical 
Church include Luther Theological Seminary, 1861, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, with about 400 students; St. Olaf College, 
1874, at Northfield, Minnesota; Luther College, 1861, at 
Decorah, Iowa; Augustana College, 1860, at Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota; Concordia College, 1891, Moorhead, Minne- 
sota; Pacific Lutheran College, 1894, Parkland, Washing- 
ton; Waldorf Junior College, 1903, Forest City, Iowa; and 
Clifton Junior College, 1906, Clifton, Texas, now merging 
with Texas Lutheran College (A.L.C.), Seguin, Texas. 

A staff of 238 foreign missionaries serve in China. Mada- 
gascar, Natal and Sudan in Afr.ca, Colombia, and Japan. 
About a fourth of the Church’s annual budget is allotted for 
this work, while a similar amount is set aside for home mis- 
sions. The Home Mission Department completely finances 
the parsonage, church site, and a modest first unit for each 
new congregation. For this project a fund of five million 
dollars is available. Forty institutions of mercy are also 
supported. 

In 1958, the Evangelical Church included 2,170 ordained 
ministers, 2,673 organized congregations, and 734,753 con- 
firmed members. Today, it is the third largest Lutheran 
Church and the second largest rural church in America, 
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having about seventy percent of its members living on 
farms or in towns under 2,500 population. Likewise it is one 
of the fastest growing church bodies. 

In appraising the contribution of the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church to American Lutheranism, Iver Iverson stated: 

“We have fallen heirs to Norwegian Christianity; but we 
have developed it in our own way. We have kept the zeal for 
orthodoxy which has been characteristic of so much of 
Norwegian religious history. The depth, thoroughness, and 
earnestness characteristic of Haugeanism have made a pro- 
found impression on us. We have preserved the cultural and 
educational interest of the Grundtvigians, together with 
their appreciation of the Sacraments, but also the Haugean 
emphasis on conversion, and the Rosenian stress on the free, 
unconditional nature of the Gospel. We have inherited the 
practical and energetic character of Norwegian Christianity 
with its deep interest in missions. Sometimes we are in 
danger of becoming too practical. Scandinavian Lutheran- 
ism, particularly the Norwegian section, has had its own 
independent development. It is this form of Lutheranism 
which we fall heir to and have preserved with varying 
emphasis in the different parts of our Church. It is this 
form of Lutheranism which we must share with our fellow 
Americans and transmit to our children.” 98 


LUTHERAN FREE CHURCH 


The Lutheran Free Church stems back to the spiritual 
revival in Norway led by Hans Hauge, and to later ones 
under the direction of Professor Gisle Johnson and C. F. 
Caspari. Although the Haugian movement never separated 
itself from the State Church in Norway, such a division was 
almost inevitable in America. Here they organized them- 
selves into several synods, one of which was named the 
Norwegian-Danish Evangelical Lutheran Conference. This 
little band built Augsburg Seminary in Minneapolis, in 
1872, and two years later added a college department. No 
institution ever received more intense loyalty from its 
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friends. 

Among the professors at Augsburg was Georg Sverdrup, 
1848-1907, who came from Norway in 1874. Today, Sverd- 
rup is honored as the Father of the Lutheran Free Church. 
An undaunted proponent of religious lay activity, he advo- 
cated that laymen should offer public prayers and testimon- 
ies at the church services. He said, 

“According to the Scriptures, Christian lay activity does 
not have its basis in certain gifts of grace, ordinary or 
extra-ordinary. The source of lay activity lies in the living 
experience of salvation. 

“We must certainly rejoice for every congregation where 
fellowship meetings are held, and we must sorrow over 
every gathering of people that calls itself a congregation, 
and yet has no spiritual gifts which it can use in this man- 
ner for its own edification.” °° 

The universal priesthood of all believers meant for him 
that all Christians are called to bear witness of their faith, 
not only privately but through public witnessing.1°° The 
Church, Sverdrup said, did not rest upon a priestly caste, 
but is an assembly of volunteer men and women united by 
the Spirit of God. He had no sympathy with the Norwegian 
State Church nor with the authority assumed by its clergy. 
He likewise feared all large church organizations. Synods, 
he considered a form of Catholicism, especially minister- 
lums, as they seemed to point toward a type of heirarchy. 
Synods, once created, might lord it over the congregations 
and hinder the individual expression of Christian faith. 

In his lectures at the seminary, Sverdrup stressed Bible 
study and church history, and minimized dogmatics and 
kindred subjects. The most important requirement for the 
ministry he felt was to be permeated and animated by the 
Holy Spirit. For the training of pastors, he claimed: 

“He is best trained for the ministry whose heart is most 
ma uenly permeated by the love of God and whose spirit 
is most completely illumined by the light of the Spirit of 


God. To this end shall the divinity school contribute by 
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leading the students to the clear, fresh fountain of the 
Word of God, and by teaching them that it is better to 
draw from the well with the living water than from the 
turbid cisterns of human wisdom.” 1° 

In 1890, a serious effort was made to bring all Norwe- 
gians into the United Norwegian Lutheran Church in 
America. In this merger the State Church element gained 
the ascendency, and for a while it appeared as though Augs- 
burg Seminary might be abandoned. The supporters of the 
school then rallied together, calling themselves “Friends of 
Augsburg”, and withdrew from the United Synod. This 
small group, in 1897, adopted certain declarations entitled 
the Fundamental Principles and Rules for Work of the 
Lutheran Free Church. This event marks the founding of 
the present Lutheran Free Church. Among the statements 
in this document we read: 

‘1, According to the Word of God, the congregation 
(local church) is the right form of the Kingdom of God on 
earth. .. 

4, Members of the organized congregation are not,in every 
instance, believers, and such hypocrites often derive a false 
hope from their external connections with the congregation. 
It is therefore the sacred obligation of the congregation to 
purify itself through the quickening preaching of the Word, 
by earnest admonition and exhortation, and by expelling 
the openly sinful and perverse... 

6, A free and independent congregation esteems and 
cherishes all the gifts of the Spirit which the Lord gives it 
for its own edification and seeks to stimulate and to encour- 
age their use... 

10, Free and independent congregations have no right to 
demand that other congregations shall submit to their 
opinion, will, judgment, or decision; therefore, all domina- 
tion of a majority of congregations over a minority shall not 
be tolerated.” 19? 

The Lutheran Free Church has enthusiastically fostered 
the spirit of evangelism and revivalism. Many of its pastors 
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and laymen spend all of their time traveling from church 
to church conducting revivals. Sverdrup said, ‘‘All who 
oppose revival, at the same time oppose Congregation.” A 
revival is defined: 

“An awakening or revival is not excitement, nor yet 
flames of fire upon the heads, or speaking with tongues. 
Awakening expresses itself in a sense of sin and a desire 
to take refuge in God’s grace in Jesus Christ.” 2° 

In 1943, President T. O. Burntvedt reiterated this view: 
“Unreservedly and wholeheartedly we are committed to an 
evangelistic program which is sound in spirit, scriptural in 
content, all inclusive in scope and positive in attitude. All 
our sermons should contain an element of awakening in 
them.’ 104 
Congregations of this synod generally reserve a week per 
year for these “evangelistic meetings” or for a “preach- 
ing mission.” All worship is characterized by simplicity of 
form, while clerical vestments are practically never worn. 

During its pioneer days, a conscious effort was made to 
establish only “pure” congregations by excluding all un- 
regenerated individuals. A pastor might work in a com- 
munity for many months or years without having the people 
formally organize, should he feel they were not consecrated 
enough for church membership. As a result, many fields 
were lost to the Lutheran Free Church, for other synods did 
not hesitate to receive these individuals as members. 

Doctrinally, this synod accepts the Unaltered Augsbtrg 
Confession and Luther’s Small Catechism. Its leaders have 
vigorously claimed that no extensive or detailed doctrinal 
formulations should be required for cooperation or church 
unity among Lutheran synods. 

The pietistic background of the Lutheran Free Church 


is well demonstrated by its attitude towards dancing. At 


the 1953 convention, the president of Augsburg College 
_ reported: 

“The question has been raised and discussed as to whether 
certain forms of folk games or folk dances might rightly be 
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included in the recreational program of a college like Augs- 
burg. In the presence of considerable difference of opinion, 
among both faculty and students, a decision was made by the 
administration not to give approval to these folk games or 
dances as a part of the recreational program. This decision 
is no doubt in harmony with our tradition.” 1° 

The president, however, personally felt that folk dancing 
might not be as serious an evil as social dancing. 

“Lest there be any misunderstanding on the point, let me 
state quite clearly that in my own mind there is a sharp and 
important distinction between the folk dance which has 
been inherited from some of the European countries and 
modern social dancing. As far as my knowledge goes, the 
undesirable associations and evil influences so widely con- 
nected with the public dance have not been connected with 
folk dancing.’ 1° 

The school refused to grant permission for the holding of 
folk dancing primarily through fear it might meet “strong 
disapproval by the people in our congregations, with bad 
effects for the good name of our college.” 1°? The inroads of 
modern social life, neverthless, are beginning to weaken 
the isolation these Norwegians previously enjoyed. 

The congregations of this Church are very loosely bound 
together. The Synod itself has no legal corporate existence 
nor any constitution, although its boards are incorporated. 
Congregations may send as many delegates as they wish to 
the annual synodical conventions, as these meetings can not 
legislate. They merely make recommendations to the con- 
gregations. For the first ten years of its life no statistics 
were published as it had greater concern about the quality 
of its membership than about its size. 

Progress has been slow for the Lutheran Free Church. 
Several times its continuation appeared to be in jeopardy. 
In 1918, a low point was reached when dissension over the 
language problem divided its membership. The use of the 
English language had scarcely begun. The Church was 
experiencing great difficulty in securing pastors who could 
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speak Norwegian and, at the same time, its young people 
were drifting away as they did not wish to be considered 
“foreigners.” Too belatedly a trend set in to become “Ameri- 
canized.”’ In 1920, only thirty percent of the services were 
conducted in English, but by 1938, this percentage had in- 
creased to seventy-five. In 1947, the L.F.C. proclaimed: 
“We live in a new age. Our homes and congregations are no 
longer sheltered by the protective walls of foreign language, 
customs, and culture... we now live in the exposed wide 
open plains of conglomerate American life of which we are 
a part... we have become Americans... Unless the rank 
and file of our pastors and lay leadership in our congrega- 
tions realize and become conscious of this fact, they will 
close the door for themselves to new opportunities, expand- 
ing possibilities and greater usefulness.” 198 
Many pastors and members have vigorously opposed this 
trend. The president of Augsburg College, in 1953, declared: 
“I believe now we have come to a time when we need a 
renewed emphasis upon preserving our essential heritage 
from our Scandinavian Lutheran forefathers. In the Ameri- 
ca today there is a danger that all our cultural values will 
be leveled off and the individual and personal] contributions 
of special groups lost in the general mixing process. At a 
school like Augsburg, therefore, not least in this time we 
need to put forth special efforts to preserve our cultural, 
spiritual, yes, and even the literary heritage from our fore- 
fathers overseas and our immigrant fathers in this 
country.” 1° 3 

The Lutheran Free Church has strongly favored coopera- 
tion with other Lutherans, but has not approved of mergers 
endangering its distinctive characteristics. The L.F.C. 
joined the National Lutheran Council in 1918; the Lutheran 
World Federation in 1929; The American Lutheran Con- 
ference in 1930; and the Lutheran World Federation in 
1947; but has remained outside the World Council of 

Churches. Recently, serious thought has been given to a 
proposed merger including the Evangelical Lutheran 
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Church, the American Lutheran Church, and the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. In 1956, a vote indicated 
two-thirds of the congregations were in favor of entering 
this union but a three-quarters vote of approval was requir- 
ed. Reconsideration was authorized in 1957 under more 
lenient voting requirements, but again the needed approval 
was lacking. This would have meant a tremendous step to- 
wards centralization of church government and the forsak- 
ing of its principle of the absolute sovereignty of each con- 
gregation; yet almost two-thirds of this church seem to 
believe this sacrifice would be justified because they en- 
vision new opportunities to stress personal Christianity, 
lay activity, and “living” congregations within the larger 
body. 

Looking towards the future: 
“Not only in the Lutheran Church but certainly especially 
in the Lutheran Church and in the Lutheran Church of 
America, there is needed the witness and life of the type 
which the Lutheran Free Church has always advocated. 
Fortunately, that need is not to be met and ministered to 
through the activities of only one small church body. But 
standing in the midst of many brethren scattered through- 
out many Lutheran bodies, the Lutheran Free Church too 
has its continuing task to perform. It may not feel proud 
of its faithfulness or its successes either in the development 
of its own life, or in its witness to the world, but it can be 
well assured that there is need for an ever-increasing em- 
phasis upon just these ideals and principles of spiritual 
liberty. They are among the fundamental truths by which 
man lives, both within the Church and in the secular spheres 
of human life.’ 11° 

In addition to Augsburg College and Seminary in Minnea- 
polis, the Lutheran Free Church now supports Oak 
Grove Seminary, a high school at Fargo, North Dakota, 
1906, and a Lutheran Deaconess Home and Hospital in 
Minneapolis. Foreign missionary work is carried on in 
Madagascar, Japan, and Formosa and receives more money 
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than any other cause. A strange situation confronts this 
Church in recruiting missionaries, for its own young people 
often prefer to serve under the auspices of “faith societies” 
rather than under its own board. 

In 1958, the roll of the L.F.C. included 251 pastors, 251 
congregations, and 53,073 confirmed members. More than 
half of these congregations are located in Minnesota, and 
a majority of the remainder are in North Dakota and 
Wisconsin. Largely a rural Church the average congrega- 
tion has about 130 members. 


EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN SYNOD 
(Norwegian Synod) 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod, formerly called the 
Norwegian Synod, is a very small, ultra-conservative 
Church. Its congregations are served almost solely by 
Missouri Synod pastors, or pastors educated either in the 
Missouri Synod or Wisconsin Synod schools. 

When the three Norwegian synods merged to form the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church in 1917, the most orthodox 
pastors withdrew and organized the Norwegian Synod 
under the belief the larger body taught too many errors. 

Three early Norwegian pastors are honored as the 
spiritual founders of this Synod. Herman Amberg Preus, 
1825-1894, a State Church pastor, became one of the most 
influential men in the earlier Norwegian Synod. He served 
as its president from 1862 to 1894. It has been said “among 
all the prominent Scandinavian American pioneers, it is 
quite difficult to find a man more conservative than he.” 11! 
Prof. Walther of the Missouri Synod, upon seeing him 
exclaimed, ‘‘a determined man.” 112 He vigorously attacked 
Pietism and Grundtvigism as enemies of the true faith. 

The second, Jacob Aal Ottesen descended from a family of 
Norwegian clergymen and though somewhat liberal in his 
earlier years, fell under the influence of the leaders in the 
Missouri Synod and “realized that he had been wrong” and 
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“humbly acknowledged it.’ 113 He highly esteemed every- 
thing associated with tradition and established custom. De- 
scribed as a theologian of the old school, he fought over 
doctrinal matters without giving or asking quarter. The of- 
ficials in the Missouri Synod held him in high respect. Once 
offered the presidency of the Norwegian seminary in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, he declined in order to remain a pastor. His 
death took place in 1904. 

The third, Ulrick Vilhelm Koren, 1825-1910, as a student 
at the University of Christiania, was deeply impressed with 
the writings of Kierkegaard. Coming to America, he labored 
primarily in Northeast Iowa, and Minnesota. For many 
years he served as vice-president of the Norwegian Synod 
and, after the death of H. A. Preus, as president until his 
own death in 1910. The faculty of. Concordia Seminary 
(Missouri Synod) honored him with the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. It has been said that “‘his life and activity were 
so intimately associated with the wars of the church that 
his very name recalls strife.” 114 No mercy was ever be- 
stowed on those whom he believed were in error. 


Doctrine 


The Norwegian Synod has constantly engaged in doctrinal 
disputes with other Norwegian synods or individuals when 
they seemed to be in error. At any joint meeting with other 
pastors, their practice has been to immediately present cer- 
tain theses which all must accept, or they walk out. In the 
spirit of orthodoxy this Church has endeavored to right any 
and every error. It holds there are no unimportant doctrines ; 
all are fundamental, and thus to minimize any one doctrine 
is heretical. One of its pastors, A. C. Preus, attempted to 
explain this controversial attitude as follows: 

“Mr. S. is very much opposed to ‘rabies theologorum’ (the 
fury of the theologians), and I shall admit that it is not 
agreeable when it really is a ‘rabies.’ I shall admit that, 
especially in the beginning after we in the Norwegian Synod 
had become straight on the doctrine, there may have been 
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something which, viewed superficially, appeared to be such 
a ‘rabies.’ But still I believe I can confidently assure him 
that it, after all, has been an innocent and well-founded 
thing. Everyone knows how it is when a person has found 
a great and important truth; he is fired with zeal to con- 
vince others of this truth...” 115 

The main doctrinal truths of this synod are: 
1. The Bible is the Word of God. It was verbally inspired, 
for God put into the mind of the writers “the very words” 
they should write, so ‘“‘we do not regard only the thoughts, 
but also the expression and words as being God’s words.” 118 
Scripture is to be interpreted by scripture. There can be 
no uncertainty concerning its true interpretation for there 
is only one correct way. No contradictions exist within it. 
They reject “reason” as a source, rule, or judge in matters 
of faith. Neither the church, nor pastoral conferences, nor 
congregations, nor synod is the final authority, only what is 
“written.” 
2. One is justified by faith alone. This is the gospel. Sin 
causes utter corruption. Salvation comes only through God’s 
grace which is not dependent on anything man can do or 
offer to God. Predestination or election is emphasized, 
namely, that no one has any part in his conversion, and yet 
it is also believed grace is universal. Justification works 
through conversion, as faith is awakened by repentance or 
through misery for sin. 
3. God communicates with man through the Word and the 
sacraments and in no other way. 
4, Sanctification: After a person is justified by faith, sin no 
longer has any dominion over his life and he will do and 
desire to do good works. Sanctification is a daily renewal of 
one’s spiritual life. 
5. The Church: The congregation has the power of the keys. 
No one is Lord of the congregation, but Christ. The con- 
gregation makes the decisions in practical matters — not 
the pastor. Cooperation is encouraged among the congrega- 
tions, but this Synod possesses no authority over the individ- 
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ual congregations nor can it levy any taxes upon them. 
Though a representative of a congregation may approve of 
a resolution while attending synod, the congregation does 
not necessarily need to do the same. The Norwegian Synod 
strongly condemned the State Church idea of government. 

Many controversies with other synods mark its history, 
including the “Sabbath Question.” This Synod was accused 
by the Pietists of breaking the third commandment, as it 
opposed a legalistic observance of that day. A long and 
heated dispute likewise arose over absolution, which it 
claimed always resulted in God’s forgiveness of sin, even 
though this forgiveness might be rejected by men.1!’ 
Slavery was also a point of dissension. It held that scripture 
did not forbid the holding of slaves. 

One of the most violent conflicts was fought over the 
doctrine of election. ‘““Ihe question was discussed on streets 
and in lanes, in stores and in saloons, and articles of an in- 
cendiary nature were incessantly sent out.” 148 This Synod 
supported the doctrine of predestination with minor modi- 
fications. 

For many years the Norwegian Synod fellowshipped 
with the Missouri Synod in the Synodical Conference, but 
lately it has been very critical of certain signs of “theological 
liberalism” in Missouri. The Common Confession adopted 
by the Missouri Synod and the American Lutheran Church 
in 1950 was rejected. As the Missouri Synod refused to re- 
pudiate this agreement, the Norwegian Synod severed all 
relationships with this body in 1955. They said they took 
this action with deepest regret on the basis of Romans 
16:17. The Missouri Synod was also charged with practicing 
prayer fellowship with outsiders and being “‘unionistic’’, or 
cooperating with those with whom it did not agree. Further 
association with Missouri, it said, would result in a “com- 
promise of scriptural doctrine and practice.” 129 

Absolutely no sympathy is held for the ecumenical move- 
ment. The World Council of Churches is denounced as a 
fraud and a delusion. Members of this Church even refuse 
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to pray with Lutherans representing other church bodies, 
when meeting in conferences held for the purpose of de- 
veloping better understanding among them.!?° The state- 
mentis made: “There is perhaps no principle in the Bible 
which is more widely disregarded than this, that it is a 
Christian duty to separate oneself from those who teach 
contrary to the clear word of God.” 12! 

Following its organization in 1918, the Norwegian Synod 
sponsored a Norwegian professorship at Concordia Col- 
lege, St. Paul, Minnesota, a Missouri Synod school for 
pre-theological students; and in 1922, a similar arrange- 
ment was adopted at Dr. Martin Luther College, New Ulm, 
Minnesota, a Wisconsin Synod school for training parochial 
teachers. However, in 1927, its own Junior College and High 
School, entitled Bethany College, was established at Man- 
kato, Minnesota, and later a theological department was 
added to the curriculum. This synod dropped the “Nor- 
wegian” from its title in 1958, and thus the name of no 
Lutheran body of Norwegian background now bears evid- 
ence of its European origin. The official name was changed 
to the Evangelical Lutheran Synod. 

This Lutheran Synod reports it has 76 congregations 
and 9,169 confirmed members (1958) located primarily in 
Minnesota and Northern Iowa. 


AMERICAN EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Two Lutheran church bodies in America have a Danish 
background. The American Evangelical Lutheran Church 
traces its origin back to the Grundtvigian tradition as 
found in Denmark, while the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church represents the pietistic Inner Mission movement. 

A few Danes reached America as early as 1619, but the 
roots of the American Evengelical Lutheran Church go 
back no further than the migration of Danes which began 
about the middle of the nineteenth century. The Danes came 
in much smaller numbers than those from Sweden and 
Norway. Only 30,000 had arrived by 1870, but by 1920, 
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over 300,000 had established homes in the United States. 

The first Danish pastor to serve in the United States was 
Claus Lauritsen Clausen, 1820-1892. Leaving Europe with 
the expectation of being a school teacher among the Nor- 
wegians in Muskego, Wisconsin, the colony persuaded him 
to be ordained, since they were without a minister. Clausen 
proved to be a versatile leader. Not only was he a pastor, but 
also a medical advisor, legal counselor, land agent, school 
superintendent, representative to a state legislature, and 
an Army chaplain during the Civil War. In search for cheap 
land for his congregation he traveled through northern 
Iowa and found what he thought was an ideal location for 
a Scandinavian settlement. Through his persuasion, the 
majority of his congregation in Muskego loaded their pos- 
sessions into oxen drawn wagons and set out for this new 
home they named St. Ansgar. Clausen was constantly on 
the move, serving Scandinavian churches as far apart as 
Philadelphia and Minnesota. A restless person, he never 
actually was the pastor of an exclusively Danish congrega- 
tion, but he laid the ground work for those who were to 
follow. He and three other pastors organized the Evangelical 
Norwegian Church in America, and then in 1870, he and 
a number of Danes and Norwegians founded the Norwegian- 
Danish Conference, with Clausen as president. 

The first all-Danish congregation was probably the one 
in Racine, Wisconsin, established August 22, 1851; followed 
by the church at Manistee, Michigan, 1867; the one at Hart- 
land, Wisconsin in 1867; those in Perth Amboy, New Jersey, 
and Indianapolis, Indiana, in 1868; and the one in Sheffield, 
Illinois, the following year. These churches occasionally 
had Danish pastors but more often had Norwegian min- 
isters. 

To strengthen the spiritual life of these Danish immi- 
grants, a Mission Society in Denmark despatched four gift- 
ed pastors to America in 1871, namely, Niels Thomsen, 
1842-1892, who had formerly been a missionary to India; 
Rasmus Andersen, 1848-1930; Anders Sixtus Nielsen, 1832- 
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1909; and Adam Dan, 1848-1931, a former missionary to 
Syria. 

Traveling from town to town in the Middle West these 
men would conduct services in homes or little buildings and 
would then retrace their steps in a month or so. Eventually 
each of these preaching points would organize itself into a 
little congregation, erect a simple building, and then call its 
own pastor. 

Adam Dan, one of the most capable of these pioneers, 
found missionary work extremely difficult among the Danes, 
as they frequently were disinterested in ministers or church- 
es. On the other hand, the pietistic Norwegians turned their 
backs upon him as a heretic because of his Grundtvigian 
leanings. During his ministry Adam Dan held parishes all 
the way from Boston, Massachusetts, to California. 

In 1874, eight Danish ministers met together and called 
themselves, The Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America, but they wrote no constitution nor had any formal 
organization until five years later. 

Danish migration increased rapidly during the 1870’s. 
As the Danes began arriving in large numbers they had a 
tendency to congregate into Danish communities. A letter 
would be sent to Denmark praising some locality and this 
place would then become the focal point of later migrations. 
One of the earliest settlements, called “Little Denmark” was 
located in Montcalm County, Michigan. These Danes soon 
supported four congregations. Another colony at Elk Horn, 
in southern Iowa, erected no less than twelve churches in 
an area roughly thirty miles long and twenty miles wide. 
In Polk County, Wisconsin, a community named West Den- 
mark had seven Lutheran churches. Similar settlements 
appeared in Minnesota and South Dakota. The Synod itself 
established two large colonies, one in Lincoln County, Min- 
nesota, and another in Clark County, Wisconsin, while the 
Danish Folk Society sponsored additional ones in Texas, 
Montana, California, and Mississippi. 

The motivation behind these Danish settlements was 
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expressed in a description of one of its pastors: 

“America was not to be considered a melting pot for the 
people from various lands; on the contrary his ideal was a 
union of independent nationalities, each one retaining its 
ancestral language and culture in addition to the common 
English language.” 122 

The majority of pastors coming from Denmark were 
trained in the Danish Folk schools originated by N. F. S. 
Grundtvig. These schools were organized to create a richer 
and fuller life, and had no academic entrance requirements, 
no examinations, no grades, and no diplomas or degrees. 
Nearly all pastors, so educated, attempted to establish 
similar schools in America to perpetuate a love for Danish 
culture, language, and religion. At Elk Horn, Iowa, day 
schools were built for small children and a folk school for 
young people. Referring to it, a professor, Kristian Oster- 
gaard, wrote: 

“We moved the Danish folk school to America. But 
America was, and continued for years to be, a strange 
continent for us. In mind and thought we lived in Denmark. 
American cultural life we knew nothing about or at least 
we only faintly began to discover it. That was undoubtedly 
a mistake which resulted in a warped evaluation of America, 
but it was probably a necessary counter-balance against the 
widespread inclination among many immigrants completely 
to discard their cultural and spiritual heritage before they 
were able to assimilate new values.” 123 
Folk schools never were popular in this country and during 
the first World War, they, for the most part, were disbanded. 

The early Danish pastors, representing the Grundtvigian 
tradition, stood in sharp contrast to the stern, solemn, piet- 
istic Norwegians. The Danes looked on life cheerfully, as 
something to be enjoyed, while the pietists disapproved of 
their “‘worldiness.” These Danes were frequently called the 
“happy Danes.” In addition to erecting a church and a 
parsonage, they usually built a hall as a community center 
for lectures, classes, gym activities, folk dancing, and the 
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singing of their native songs. The pietists also condemned 
certain of their theological views. The Grundtvigians main- 
tained the foundation of the Church was the Apostles Creed, 
or the common faith of the Church which existed even 
before the Bible was written, rather than the Bible itself. 
Grundtvig hesitated to call the Bible the Word of God. 

“Never for one moment did he doubt that God speaks to 
us through the Bible; but God’s Word, he felt, was a living, 
dynamic reality of such magnitude and power that it could 
not be confined within a book. It was not the Book which 
had produced the Christian Church; it was the Christian 
Church and its faith which had produced the Bible. It was 
Christ Himself who was the Word.” 14 

Although Grundtvig had attacked the rationalists, he also 
aroused the displeasure of Wilhelm Beck, a pietist and 
founder of the Danish Inner Mission. The controversy be- 
tween these two men was brought to America by their 
respective followers. Pastor Dan was eventually tried for 
heresy by the Danish pietists because of his Grundtvigian 
leanings. He was found guilty. The Norwegian pastor, 
who had ordained him, wrote: 
“Grundtvigianism is the most dangerous and soul-damaging 
of all heresies in the Christian Church. We prefer Baptists 
and Methodists.” 175 

The pietistic Danes in the west organized their own synod 
but those in Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin remained 
within the older synod. Friction between these two groups 
constantly grew more acute, with the center of the contro- 
versy revolving around the Danish Seminary erected by the 
Synod at West Denmark in 1888. The president of the in- 
stitution, Thorvald Helveg, was a Grundtvigian, while 
Professor Peter Sorensen Vig represented the Inner Mission 
views. The bitterness between these two men reached such 
a point, in 1891, that the Synod finally voted to disband the 
seminary as no reconciliation between them seemed possible. 
It was even advocated the Synod should disband. Two years 
later the Synod was reorganized with a definitely pietistic 
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constitution. The stipulation was made that those who re- 
fused to sign it within three months would be dropped from 
its rolls. Forty-one of the fifty-six pastors, but only forty of 
the 119 congregations adopted it. Congregations, even fam- 
ilies, were split asunder over this issue. The Grundtvigian 
dissenters then organized themselves into the Danish Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in America. 

This Synod was greatly reduced in size but was united 
in spirit. They thereupon sought to establish Grand View 
College and Seminary in Des Moines, Iowa. The construc- 
tion of the school was completed in 1894, but no faculty had 
been secured. They faced the danger of losing their property 
if the school was not put into immediate operation, so the 
next year the school opened although there were no students. 
Eventually, a few students registered and the school was 
en its way. Today, this institution is a Junior college and 
a seminary, with an enrollment of about 200 students. 

In 1955, this synod had sixteen fewer congregations than 
in 1924. One explanation for this decline is the fact the 
leaders identified Christianity too closely with Danish cul- 
ture, and all Sunday schools, parish schools, confirmation 
classes, and church services were conducted in the Danish 
language. During World War I, this practice came under 
attack as being un-American. Some pastors then returned to 
Denmark as they were unable to adapt themselves to the 
new conditions. The English language was first used by the 
church at Diamond Lake, Minnesota, in 1924. Even today, 
the majority of congregations do not hold English services 
more often than once a month; however, the word ‘‘Danish”’ 
was dropped out of its title in 1953, and now it is known as 
the American Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

Another obstacle thwarting the growth of this synod is 
the fact that many Danes have an underlying antagonism 
against church organizations because of their experiences 
under the State Church in Denmark. It is estimated only 
seven percent of the Danes in America have joined any 
church. In recent years, however, the tide is beginning to 
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turn and this synod is again making progress. 

Doctrinally, the American Evangelical Lutheran Church 
is changing. At the 1956 convention in Muskegon, Michigan, 
the last evidences of Grundtvigianism disappeared. At that 
time, a revised constitution was adopted approving of a 
confessional statement which declares the Bible is the 
“Word of God.” Previously it held that Jesus Christ alone 
was the Word of God, and to elevate the scriptures to 
equality with him was wrong. Thus the Bible-centered 
religion of the middle west won another advocate; the 
many earlier battles fought on this issue were finally 
negated. This new position, on the other hand, will simplify 
the problems connected with mergers with other Lutheran 
bodies. 

The A.E.L.C. is very ecumenical minded, and is a member 
not only of the National Lutheran Council, and the Lutheran 
World Federation, but also the World Council of Churches, 
and the National Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. Today is it weighing the merits of entering a union 
including the United Lutheran Church, though some of its 
members feel the creedal position of the others, including 
the U.L.C.A., is too binding. It has held that the Lutheran 
creeds are merely historic documents interpreting the 
Lutheran faith as it was understood in the sixteenth 
century. This, they say, was the spirit in which they were 
written and they never were intended to obligate future 
generations. 

The American Evangelical Lutheran Church is very demo- 
cratic in its pension system. All pastors contribute a definite 
percentage of their income but all receive the same pension 
regardless of their previous income and the amounts paid 
into the fund. 

A number of charitable and mission activities are financed 
including children’s homes in Chicago; Tyler, Minnesota; 
and in Perth Amboy, New Jersey; an old people’s home in 
Des Moines; a Danish Seaman’s Mission in Brooklyn; and 
it helps support a Sanatorium in Brush, Colorado. Foreign 
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mission work is carried on in Assam, India. 

Today the American Evangelical Lutheran Church has 
a membership of 81 active pastors, 79 congregations, and 
13,323 confirmed members (1958). These churches are 
located primarily in Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska, and Cali- 
fornia. 


UNITED EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The United Evangelical Lutheran Church rests on the 
same national and organizational foundations as the 
American Evangelical Lutheran Church, but its spirit 
reflects the pietistic Inner-Mission tradition rather than 
the Grundtvigian heritage. The United Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church is a merger of two church bodies, one origi- 
nating back in the pioneer work of Pastor Claus Lauritz 
Clausen. His labors were previously described, as well as 
the events leading up to the conflict between the Grundt- 
vigian and Inner Mission factions at the seminary in West 
Denmark. The pietistic group withdrew in 1894, and in 1896, 
united with the Danish Synod in Nebraska with headquar- 
ters at Blair, Nebraska. 

The Danish Synod in Nebraska traces its origin to a 
conference of three pastors held in a dugout or cave on the 
prairies of Hammond County, Nebraska, in 1882. These 
men reached the conclusion they would leave the Norwe- 
gian-Danish Conference and organize a synod primarily 
for Danes. They hoped to become affiliated with the Inner 
Mission of Denmark, but this was never consummated. Two 
years later, the actual organization of the synod took place 
and plans were immediately laid to establish a seminary at 
Blair, Nebraska. 

At the time of the merger in 1896, the Synod adopted as 
its creedal basis: we “hold... Luther’s Catechism and the 
Unaltered Augsburg Confession as correct and good ex- 
hibitors of the doctrine that leads to godliness.” 126 

Representing the spirit of the Inner Mission in Denmark 
their pastors frequently conducted gospel meetings and re- 
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vivals, while smaller groups often met in homes as the 
pietists did in Europe. Even conventions were turned into 
revival meetings./*7 The need of repentance was emphasized 
in all sermons. Some Danes looked on this type of service 
with suspicion and asked, “‘Isn’t this something new and 
strange? Isn’t this fanaticism or heresy?” 128 Usually this 
criticism weakened, when these people were better known. 
In choosing ministers, this Synod was primarily interested 
in whether they had “the power of the Holy Spirit.” 12° 

In the early days congregational schisms often occurred 
over the Grundtvigian-Inner Mission controversy. The In- 
ner Mission followers charged the Grundtvigians were not 
Bible-centered, and had “the ecclesiastical viewpoint,” 18° or 
represented the State Church position. 

The pietistic spirit of this Synod is illustrated in the life 
and practices of its college at Blair. No social dancing is 
allowed; although recently folk dancing has been permitted. 
Small groups of students meet together to strengthen their 
spiritual life and a strong emphasis is placed on being 
genuine witnessing Christians. Lent is strictly observed. In 
certain congregations Wednesday prayer meetings are still 
held while laymen direct the policies of the church. Yet, 
generally speaking, the wishes of the clergy are respected. 

The Danish language was used exclusively for many years, 
but since the first World War this Synod is rapidly becom- 
ing “Americanized.” By 1937, more than twice as many of 
its services were conducted in English as in Danish, and 
today only one congregation holds regular Danish services. 
In 1946, the word “Danish” was dropped from its title. 

The commonly used order for public worship is an Eng- 
lish translation of the one authorized in Denmark. 

This Church now numbers 181 congregations, 223 pastors, 
some of whom are retired, and 42,079 confirmed members 
(1958). In addition to its college and seminary at Blair, 
Nebraska, three homes for children, six for old people, and 
one deaconess institution are under its supervision. Foreign 
mission work is carried on in Japan, India, Africa, and 
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THE FINNISH EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF AMERICA — SUOMI SYNOD 


Finnish Lutherans in America are divided into three 
small bodies, the largest being the Suomi Synod of the Fin- 
nish Evangelical Lutheran Church in America. 

A few Finns reached America in the 1630’s, but their main 
migration did not start until the middle of the nineteenth 
century when Finnish fishermen from the northern part of 
Norway settled in northern Michigan. A. E. Beckman, the 
first ordained Finnish minister to come to these shores, took 
charge of the churches in Calumet, Hancock, and Allouez, 
Michigan. Finns also built homes in Minnesota, Dakota, and 
Oregon. Some worked as coal miners in Wyoming, while 
others found employment in the fisheries and canneries on 
the west coast. 

To forge a common bond among these Finnish Luther- 
ans, representatives from nine congregations met at Calu- 
met in 1890, and organized the Suomi Synod. They decided 
that those wishing to join their synod must accept the three 
ecumenical creeds, the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, and 
the other symbolic books of the Lutheran Church, but above 
all, the Word of God as the only rule and standard for deter- 
mining the doctrine of the Church. 

Dr. J. K. Nikander is revered as the father of this Synod. 
For many years he directed its destiny, not only as pres- 
ident, and as a home missionary, but as the head of its 
college and seminary. 

The Suomi Synod is patterned after the State Church in 
Finland, but also preserves the tradition of three or four 
revival movements which stressed true repentance and the 
need of a consecrated life. Evangelistic services are common 
while lay preachers are also licensed. The constitution pro- 
vides: 

“In the case of incidental absence of the pastor, and when 
no minister of the Synod is available, the elders of the con- 
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gregation shall conduct public worship by reading a sermon 
from some collection of sermons, baptize sick children in 
case of emergency, bury the dead and administer the Lord’s 
Supper to the sick in the presence of death...” 131 

The pietistic character of this synod is indicated in the 
fact that their college permitted no dancing until March 
1957, when square or folk dancing was introduced. Even 
this step met with some opposition. 

The language question has been one of the most serious 
problems confronting the Suomi Synod. Many of its pastors 
were born and educated in Finland, but after a few years 
in America, they frequently returned to Europe. Until 
recently the Finnish tongue has been spoken almost exclu- 
sively, and as a consequence, large numbers of their young 
people have drifted away and its home mission work has 
been seriously curtailed. The English language is now gain- 
ing favor, but about 75 percent of the churches still use their 
native language. Certain churches hold two services, one in 
English and the other in Finnish, or they may divide one 
service and give two sermons, one in each language, but 
unfortunately not many of their pastors are bilingual. The 
problem is “The need of Finnish and English for the pastors 
creates a difficulty. Some of the older pastors are weak in 
English, while the young ministerial candidates are defi- 
cient in the use of Finnish. Some congregations want a 
change because too much of the work is in Finnish; while 
other congregations turn down applicants because they 
cannot preach fluently in Finnish.” 18? Its seminary has 
confessed, “We just cannot make Finnish preaching men 
out of those who have never spoken Finnish at home.” 133 

In 1954, the Synod voted to reconsider its own name and 
that of its college, as a feeling is prevalent these are too 
nationalistic. In the near future the word “Finnish” will 
probably be dropped from their titles. 

The Suomi Synod cooperates with other Lutherans in 
the National Lutheran Council, and in the Lutheran World 
Federation. For several years it sought closer relationships 
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with the National Evangelical Lutheran Church (Fin- 
nish) .18* At present it is seriously considering entering 
a proposed merger including the U.L.C.A., Augustana, and 
the A.E.L.C. . 

From 1920 to 1935, a limited number of mission projects 
were cooperatively carried on with the United Lutheran 
Church and considerable financial aid was received from the 
larger body. 

This synod sponsors Suomi College, 1896, the only Fin- 
nish College in America, at Hancock, Michigan, while its 
seminary united with Maywood Lutheran Seminary 
U.L.C.A. in 1958. It also supports foreign mission work in 
Japan. The rolls of Synod include 104 pastors, 153 organized 
congregations, and over 24,000 confirmed members (1958). 


AMERICAN LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The American Lutheran Church came into being in 1930 
through the merger of three Lutheran bodies, namely, the 
Joint Synod of Ohio and other States, the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Synod of Iowa and other States, and the Buffalo Synod. 
Today, the American Lutheran Church is the fourth largest 
Lutheran synod in America. This church, generally speak- 
ing, is conservative in doctrine. On the one hand, it co- 
operates with the U.L.C.A. in the National Lutheran 
Council; yet a doctrinal agreement has been approved with 
the Missouri Synod. To understand the spirit of this 
synod, a knowledge of the diverse history of the three 
uniting churches is helpful and will follow. 


The Buffalo Synod 


The King of Prussia in 1817 ordered a union of Lutheran 
and Reformed churches within his province. Within this 
union, distinctive denominational characteristics were 
minimized, and eventually, in 1821, a common liturgy was 
prescribed for the use of all the congregations. The king’s 
plan to form a protestant union was quite in keeping with 
the rationalistic views of that day, but Johann G. Scheibel, 
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a Lutheran pastor, refused to adopt the liturgy and was 
suspended from office and exiled. Other Lutheran pastors 
followed his example and were imprisoned and their con- 
gregations heavily taxed. These dissenters were called “Old 
Lutherans.” 

In Saxony, a province of Prussia, a similar situation 
existed. The Lutheran leader in this province, Johann An- 
dreas August Grabau, later the founder of the Buffalo 
Synod, refused to accept the new liturgy and as a result, he 
was suspended from office and imprisoned for nine months. 
Escaping into Pomerania, he returned, only to be arrested 
again for an additional seventeen weeks, and was then 
warned he might remain in jail indefinitely unless he left 
Prussia. 

Another outstanding dissenter, Captain Heinrich von 
Rohr of Magdeburg, an officer in the Prussian Army, was 
also imprisoned as he permitted Lutheran services to be 
held in his home. In 1838. the “Old Lutherans” sent a delega- 
tion to the king in Berlin asking for the right to use the 
Lutheran form of worship, but he replied he would not 
grant it under any circumstances. These Lutherans there- 
upon decided that only one alternative remained, namely, to 
migrate to America where they could worship as they 
pleased. 

By midsummer of the same year, all preparations were 
completed for the voyage and a thousand of their number 
crossed the channel to Liverpool, England, from whence 
they embarked in five American sailing vessels for New 
York. They arrived safely; a few remained behind in New 
York, but the majority traveled west to Buffalo. Captain 
von Rohr, accompanied by several families, pushed still 
further west to Wisconsin and settled in the neighborhood 
of Milwaukee. Additional immigrants soon joined them. 

Representatives from these various groups met on June 
25, 1845, in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and organized the Buf- 
falo Synod. Eighteen lay delegates and four clergy, includ- 
ing von Rohr, who had been ordained, attended this con- 
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vention. Unanimously they agreed, first, to perpetuate the 
heritage they had brought from Prussia, namely, the con- 
viction that any deviation from the confessions was nothing 
short of treason to the Word of God, and secondly, to tend to 
centralize authority in the general organization rather than 
in the local congregation. Grabau approved of the State 
Church system in Europe in principle, providing the ruler 
was Lutheran. Since this type of agreement could not be 
transplanted to America, and he distrusted placing authori- 
ty in the congregations, he adopted an old German form, 
giving it to the clergy as an organized group, or minister- 
ium, headed by a chief supervisor. 

It was not long before a lengthy and bitter controversy 
arose over certain of Grabau’s views. Evidence of impend- 
ing trouble appeared even before the synod was organized. 
The forty families who had settled in the wilderness in 
Wisconsin were without a pastor. They appealed to Grabau 
to come out and serve them, but he refused to leave his 
members in Buffalo. In a second letter they again described 
their pitiful plight; with infants unbaptized, young people 
anxious to be married, and sick and old hungry for the con- 
solation of the Lord’s Supper. When Grabau delayed reply- 
ing, they took matters in their own hands and elected one 
of their own number to conduct their services and adminis- 
ter the sacraments until a regular pastor could be secured. 
Hearing of their action, Grabau grew alarmed at the 
appearance of this democratic spirit and reprimanded them 
severely. On December 1, 1840, Grabau sent out a Hirten- 
brief, or “pastor’s letter,”’ addressed to all the congregations 
among the Prussian immigrants. This letter was the first 
public statement presenting his theories and beliefs. Im- 
mediately, opposition against him grew more acute, and 
finally the Buffalo Synod was torn apart in 1866. 

A copy of this letter was sent to the Saxon Lutherans in 
Missouri who had arrived in America only the previous 
year. This action precipitated a bitter controversy between 
the Buffalo Synod and the Missourians over Grabau’s doc- 
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trine of the Church and the ministerial office. He stated a 
candidate for the ministry must be examined and ordained 
by clergymen in order to be a pastor. The Missouri Synod 
claimed a test by the congregation alone was necessary. 
Ordination by other clergy was superfluous, as the universal 
priesthood of all believers gave to the congregation the 
right to choose its own pastor. The bitter feeling between 
these two young synods was aggravated when Grabau and 
his ministerial brethren applied their theories and excom- 
municated all those individuals and congregations which 
refused to accept their views. Missouri gladly welcomed 
these excommunicated parties and provided pastors for 
them against the protests of the Buffalo Synod. The final 
break came in 1859, when the Buffalo Synod officially 
and publicly declared all relationships between the two 
bodies were terminated. The influence of the Missouri 
Synod, however, continued to simmer within the Buffalo 
Synod, and resentment increased against the autocratic 
methods of Grabau. The issue was finally brought to a head 
in 1866 with Grabau, himself, being tried by an ecclesiasti- 
cal court. He was declared guilty of error, and admonished to 
repent and correct his mistakes or be excommunicated on 
doctrinal grounds. He refused to accept the decision of the 
Ministerium and was promptly suspended for insubordina- 
tion. His own congregation was immediately divided over 
this issue, and a few months later the entire Synod was split 
apart. Grabau and three fellow pastors, claiming to be the 
genuine Old Buffalo Synod, resolved to continue upholding 
the old principles. The majority, under the leadership of 
such men as Captain von Rohr, maintained they alone were 
the true Buffalo Synod, and within a few months opened 
negotiations with the Missouri Synod. Twelve of their pas- 
tors joined the Missouri Saxons, while the others finally 
united with the ultra-conservative Wisconsin Synod. 
Following this schism, a milder spirit characterized 
Grabau’s followers; banning and excommunication al- 
most disappeared. The Buffalo Synod gradually increased 
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in size and at the time of the merger in 1930, forty-four 
pastors, fifty-one congregations, and 10,341 members were 
under its jurisdiction. 


Iowa Synod 


The Iowa Synod owed its origin to Wilhelm Loehe, a man 
who never set foot in America, yet brought it into existence 
and supplied it with pastors and workers for many years. 

Wilhelm Loehe, born in 1808, was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Erlangen, and served as pastor of a village 
church in Neuendettelsau. By the time of his death, this 
community was known the world over for the great home, 
foreign, and inner mission institutions he had been instru- 
mental in founding. 

Loehe, at first, intended to train young men to be mis- 
sionaries to the American Indians, but this project met 
with little success. His attention was then directed toward 
the German immigrants in the Middle West. Through 
Loehe’s support a teacher’s seminary was opened in Sagi- 
naw, Michigan, under the direction of Mr. G. M. Grossman; 
also a practical seminary at Fort Wayne, Indiana. The 
Missouri Synod, however, gained control of these institu- 
tions and ordered Loehe’s followers to move to another part 
of the country where Missouri was not represented. A small 
company of disillusioned men then journeyed west to Iowa, 
and in 1858 established a teacher’s seminary at Dubuque. 
Later this institution was transformed into a theological 
school, known as Wartburg Seminary. In this new territory, 
four young pastors organized the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Iowa at Sebald, Iowa, on August 24, 1854. They 
drew up no constitution, nor did any organized congrega- 
tions exist to join it. Mr. Grossman was elected president 
and held this office for thirty-nine years. Organizationally, 
they took a position between the congregationalism of the 
Missouri Synod and the authoritarian position of the 
ministers in the Buffalo Synod. 

Stemming from a pietistic background, their churches 
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encouraged Bible study; while prayer meetings often closed 
with lengthy prayers on bended knees. Voluntary associa- 
tions for Christian charity were likewise promoted. 

During its pioneer days the Iowa Synod did not stress 
doctrine, though it accepted the symbolical writings of the 
Lutheran Church. These confessions were largely looked 
upon as statements of the Church’s decisions concerning 
certain controversies during the sixteenth century, and were 
to be considered binding only for similar issues today. This 
historical approach included the corollary that doctrinal 
development was not completed with the confessions of the 
Reformation period, but should continue, as new problems 
are constantly confronting the Church. 

The influence of the Missourians continued to be disrup- 
tive. Their persistent hammering away finally made a con- 
ference necessary between the two synods, as certain pastors 
in the lowa Synod began to believe the accusations brought 
against them. This meeting, held in 1867, clarified some of 
the disputed issues, but did not result in a complete agree- 
ment. A few years later, twenty of Iowa’s pastors with- 
drew, most of whom joined the orthodox Wisconsin Synod. 
Soon after this crisis, a new series of bitter controversies 
arose with the Missouri Synod concerning such doctrines 
as “open questions,” predestination, the Sabbath, the Anti- 
Christ, etc. (See Missouri Synod) Little peace was found 
in their new home in Iowa. 

The pastors of this Church were very missionary minded 
and travelled extensively through Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
Northeast Ohio, establishing new congregations. These 
churches were added to those already in Illinois, and Iowa. 
Much of the credit for the success of this Synod should be 
given to the Fritschel brothers, Sigmund and Gottfried, 
who directed its course for many years. 
~ Doctrinally, this Synod constantly grew more conserva- 
tive. When the General Council was founded in 1866, the 
Iowa Synod voted to cooperate but not to join, as it felt the 
General Council did not sufficiently condemn fellowship 
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with non-Lutherans, nor did it denounce secret societies as 
violently as it should. This cooperative relationship, how- 
ever, continued with the General Council until 1917. 

A definite plan of home mission work was put into opera- 
tion in 1882. This type of activity was supported by holding 
“mission festivals’. Mission societies were also founded. 
Foreign missions were organized in Africa, New Guinea, 
and Australia. 

Shortly before 1900, a German-speaking Texas synod 
(1851) united with the Iowa Synod. 

The schools sponsored by the Iowa Synod included: Wart- 
burg Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa; Wartburg College at 
Waverly, Iowa; and Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Texas. 


Ohio Synod 


The Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio was the 
oldest and largest of the three synods participating in the 
formation of the American Lutheran Church. This synod 
was not born out of controversy or persecution, but was 
a direct descendant of the labors of Henry Melchior Muh- 
lenberg, the Patriarch of American Lutheranism. 

The pioneer Lutherans who moved to Ohio were prima- 
rily from Pennsylvania and had formerly been members of 
the Pennsylvania Ministerium. Though their Lutheranism 
was not strongly confessional, they possessed a deep seated 
piety stemming back to the early influence of Halle Uni- 
versity. The Ministerium itself entered this territory by 
commissioning John Stauch as its first missionary to Ohio, 
and it was not long before other pastors followed him. John 
Stauch proved to be an indefatigable worker. During his 
life time he was to travel more than 100,000 miles by horse 
and on foot through the state, preaching and organizing 
churches. In 1816, the pastors in Ohio petitioned the Penn- 
sylvania Ministerium for the right to organize their own 
synod. Two years later, the Synod of Ohio came into being 
at a convention at Somerset, Ohio, with John Stauch as its 
president. The constitution of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
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vania was adopted, except for a change of name on the title 
page. In 1831, the Synod of Ohio divided itself into districts, 
and the word “Joint” was inserted before the word 
“Synod.” These districts were to meet independently each 
year, but on the third year a joint meeting would be held. 

The Ohio Synod was a bilingual body almost from its in- 
ception. In 18386, several pastors requested permission to 
organize an English district and their request was granted, 
provided they would hold fast to the faith of the Augsburg 
Confession and remain a part of the Ohio Synod. This 
stipulation was probably added to thwart any possibility 
it might join the General Synod; however, at the third con- 
vention of the English district, in 1840, the delegates voted 
to secede. They then organized the “English Synod of 
Ohio”, and applied for membership in the General Synod. A 
minority of five members, however, continued as the origin- 
al English district of the Joint Synod. 

But more trouble lay ahead. From 1830 to 1855, the Joint 
Synod moved steadily in the direction of greater conserva- 
tism in doctrine and practice. The small remaining English 
group on the other hand was still more liberal than the 
German districts. A bitter language fight then developed 
at the predominantly German seminary. This English dis- 
trict in turn voted to withdraw from the Joint Synod in 
1855, and this time only four of the pastors were foyal to 
the Joint Synod. 

Another English district was organized within the Joint 
Synod in 1858, but again dissension arose, and this district 
likewise voted, in 1867, to join the newly organized General 
Council, although the Joint Synod refused to do so. This 
latter English district eventually became a part of the 
United Lutheran Church. 

The Ohio Synod was very democratic in procedure. On 
the floor of its conventions the humblest pastor, or the most 
obscure layman, could speak freely on any question and even 
criticize the officials. The general convention undertook no 
steps of major importance until the districts had first dis- 
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cussed them and expressed their opinion. 

When the great predestination controversy produced one 
schism after another, a group of Missouri Synod members 
transferred their membership to the Joint Synod. On the 
other hand, a number of pastors (less than twenty) with- 
drew from the Joint Synod and went over to the Missouri 
Synod. 


Member congregations of the Joint Synod were located 
not only in Ohio but in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and as far west as Washington and Oregon, and 
from Texas to Canada. At the time of the merger in 1930, 
its rolls included 847 pastors, 1,034 congregations, and 
283,000 baptized members. 


Negotiations were carried on by the previously mention- 
ed three bodies for many years before they united to 
form the American Lutheran Church at a Convention 
in Toledo, Ohio, on August 11, 1930. The Joint Synod 
of Ohio contributed about 55 per cent of the mem- 
bership and congregations to the new body, the Iowa Synod 
about 41 per cent, and the Buffalo Synod less than three 
per cent. The American Lutheran Church is basically con- 
servative, as its constitution limits ‘Lutheran pulpits for 
Lutheran pastors only, and Lutheran altars for Lutheran 
communicants only.” ‘‘Unionism” in all its forms is re- 
jected. Societies, secret or open, with religious services, and 
teaching salvation by works, are denounced. All the con- 
fessional writings are accepted as true and the canonical 
books of the Old and New Testament “in their original 
texts as a whole and in all their parts, the inspired and in- 
errant Word of God and... in the now generally recognized 
texts... (are) ... substantially identical with the original 
texts and... (are) ... the only inspired and inerrant au- 
thority, source, guide, and norm in all matters of faith and 
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Lies 2s 25 


Since the American Lutheran Church brought together 
such a diversity of backgrounds, its attitude towards other 
Lutheran bodies and possible mergers has been difficult to 
predict. 


At the time of the merger in 1930, this Church took an 
active part in the formation of the American Lutheran 
Conference; and it is also a member of the National Luther- 
an Council and the Lutheran World Federation. In 1934, as 
has been mentioned earlier, the American Lutheran Church 
held many conferences with the U.L.C.A., looking towards 
altar and pulpit fellowship and ultimately union. Six years 
later, the terms of agreement, were unexpectedly rejected 
by the American Lutheran Church. 


Strange to say almost at the same time, in 1939, the 
American Lutheran Church started negotiations with the 
Missouri Synod looking toward altar and pulpit fellowship. 
Statements of the doctrinal position of each Church were 
drawn up and an agreement reached, but the majority in 
hoth Churches were not in sympathy with this project and 
this fellowship was not consummated. 


The American Lutheran Church later voted against 
transforming the National Lutheran Council into a single 
church body, for it refused to become a part of a larger 
church which included the U.L.C.A. However, it is now 
in the process of forming a merger with the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church and the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. 


- Until World War I, the American Lutheran churches 
were almost exclusively German speaking, but English is 
now the official language. In 1938, over half the churches 
still held some German services and at present about a 
fourth of them continue this practice. Today the American 
Lutheran Church has on its rolls 2,168 pastors, 2,081 con- 
gregations and 666,019 confirmed members (1958). 
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THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
MISSOURI SYNOD 


During the early nineteenth century the religious thought 
of Germany was dominated by Rationalism which empha- 
sized science and the inductive method of reasoning. Al- 
though the Lutheran Church was the recognized State 
Church in Saxony, a few Lutheran clergymen in that state 
bitterly opposed this liberal spirit, charging it amounted 
to apostasy from the historic faith. 

Among the dissenters was a pastor, Martin Stephen, 
1777-1846, who had been born in Bohemia of parents con- 
verted from Roman Catholicism. They died while he was 
still a small boy. Martin moved to Germany. Although 
nearly twenty-five years old, he enroHed in a school with 
boys only ten and eleven years of age, for his previous edu- 
cation had been almost completely neglected. He decided to 
study theology, but because of his dislike of the prescribed 
curriculum, he withdrew from school and his academic 
training was never completed. His meager education dis- 
qualified him from becoming a pastor of the State Church, 
but he received a call from a congregation in Bohemia. A 
year later he moved to Dresden and served as a pastor of a 
Bohemian Church for twenty-eight years. This congrega- 
tion not being a State Church did not come under its regu- 
lations. 

Possessing great personal magnetism, Stephen attracted 
men and women from all walks of life, but his greatest 
success was achieved in gaining the confidence of profes- 
sional men, students, merchants, and civil officials. A group 
of devoted young clergymen were equally drawn towards 
him and acted as his lieutenants. He seemed to possess a 
strange hypnotic control over his friends, for they accepted 
his every word or suggestion as law. With an amazing 
knack of judging and handling people, he brought them 
under his influence even without their knowledge. This 
power was maintained, at least to some degree, by the fact 
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he encouraged private confessions and through this contact 
directed every phase of their lives. Those under his spell 
began to feel they were dependent on him alone for the 
means of grace, and should something happen to Stephen, 
the Lutheran Church in Saxony would cease to exist, for 
they alone were the true Church. 136 

Stephen insisted that everyone who joined his church 
accept a literal interpretation of the Lutheran confessions. 
Theological candidates were sent into the homes of his 
congregation to conduct “Concordia hours,” so-called, be- 
cause the Formula of Concord was to be the chief subject 
of discussion. The holding of prayer meetings, somewhat 
similar to those of the Pietists, was also encouraged, al- 
though this practice was forbidden by law. 

During the second decade of his ministry, he rented a 
private club house and permitted only his closest friends to 
enter. Here chess, and billiards were played and beer dis- 
pensed. Eventually derogatory rumors were spread about 
his private life, for he and intimate friends of both sexes 
frequently held all night rendezvous in a little shack out- 
side the city. “Conjectures as to what might be transpiring 
at these allegedly religious gatherings of Stephenites were 
given added impetus by the pastor’s well-known marital 
difficulties.” 137 

During this period Carl Ferdinand Wilhelm Walther, 
1811-1887, who later was to be revered as the great patri- 
arch of the Missouri Synod,was one of Stephen’s faithful dis- 
ciples. C. F. W. Walther fell under his influence while a 
student at Leipsig University. Though ill with tuberculosis, 
Walther partially recovered, completed his education, and 
was ordained as a pastor. Like Stephen, he condemned as 
godless and unchristian all who opposed their doctrines 
and practices, and he likewise pried into the private life 
of his parishioners through the use of auricular confes- 
sion. 138 

As criticisms multiplied against Stephen, he developed a 
martyr complex and toyed with the idea of going to America 
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and taking his loyal followers with him. Already in 1833, 
he had written to Pastor Benjamin Kurtz, of the General 
Synod, asking his opinion as to the best location for estab- 
lishing a colony. Kurtz had suggested they go to Missouri 
via New Orleans, and then travel up the Mississippi River 
by steamboat. Similar advice was received from others but 
not a word of this correspondence was revealed by Stephen. 

In 1836, the court issued an injunction against Stephen, 
forbidding his nocturnal meetings with women, but he 
persisted in defiance of the law. His next step was to bring 
small groups of people together and explain that the faith 
of the Lutheran Church was now threatened, and they 
could save it only by migrating to America. At one of these 
meetings a tentative constitution was drafted for the use 
of the church after being transplanted-to the new land. An 
Episcopal form of government was adopted with the clergy 
as a privileged class and the laymen as their subjects. Over 
the clergy, a primate, or bishop, would hold supreme au- 
thority. 139 

On the night of November 8, 1837, the police finally in- 
tercepted Stephen with a woman, about five-thirty in the 
morning. as he was approaching his shack. He was sus- 
pended from preaching and charges were also filed against 
him for embezzling church funds. Now it was obvious he 
had to go to America to retain control over his followers. 

The chief factor bringing on the Saxon migration, accord- 
ing to W. A. Forster, historian, ‘‘was the reaction which 
Stephen’s self-induced and self-styled ‘martyrdom’ called 
forth in people who had previously fallen under the sway 
of his dominating personality. The basic reason for the 
departure of the Stephenites from Germany was not a prin- 
ciple, it was a person—Stephen.” 149 

It must be granted, however, the majority felt that the 
decision to accompany Stephen to America, or remain be- 
hind, involved the choice between salvation and damnation. 
To remain in Germany, would be equivalent to being damn- 
ed; they would then be separated from the only true 
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Church. 

When news of the proposed migration leaked out, a great 
wave of excitement swept through Saxony. The prospect of 
finding better economic conditions in America heightened 
the interest in the project. The clergy who were friends of 
Stephen also urged their congregations to join the migra- 
tion. Those wishing to go were asked to contribute what- 
ever financial resources they possesed to a Credit Fund, 
which would be their bank, and from which all expenses 
would be paid until the colony was established. As his right- 
hand man, Stephen chose Franz Adolph Marbach, a lawyer 
by profession, who had previously worked in the Saxon 
civil service. Capable and energetic, he organized the under- 
taking and carried out all of Stephen’s orders without per- 
mitting any deviation from them. 

Applications for passage were received from 665 persons, 
including twenty or more ministers and candidates for the 
ministry. Each application had to be personally approved by 
Stephen. Five boats were then chartered to sail from Bre- 
men for New Orleans during the latter part of October, 
and the early weeks of November, 1838.’ 

Among the emigrants were minors secreted away from 
their parents. Homes were broken, wives left husbands, 
divorces were encouraged, and Stephen himself deliberately 
abandoned his wife and six of his children. 

An unknown catastrophe overtook the smallest of these 
sailing boats, and all on board, including fifty-six of 
Stephen’s party, perished. While on the high seas, those on 
the same ship with Stephen officially elected him bishop, 
and granted him complete authority over practically every 
phase of their lives. Landing in New Orleans, river boats 
were boarded for the trip to St. Louis. During the journey 
Stephen lived royally as he withdrew all the money he 
desired from the common treasury and spent it lavishly on 
himself. His personal luxuries included $44 for wine, and 
the purchase of a deluxe sofa and cushions for his special 
comfort. 
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On the river boat all were required to sign a pledge of 
obedience to Stephen, promising to submit completely, with 
Christian willingness and sincerity, to every decree, regu- 
lation or ordinance which His Grace should make whether 
such decrees pertained to ecclestiastical or secular matters, 
and that they would not regard such decrees as an irksome 
yoke, but as a means of promoting their temporal and 
eternal welfare. 141 He was to be the head, not only of the 
church but also of the civil government. 

The original plans provided for them to remain in St. 
Louis only a short time or until they had purchased a town- 
ship for their colony. Then they would move to their new 
home and erect a Zion, a community where they could pre- 
serve their own faith, culture, and the German language. 
Everything pointed to their success as they had an exceed- 
ingly high percentage of women, unmarried young people, 
and children, and thus intermarriage would be possible 
within their company during the years to come. 

Upon their arrival in St. Louis, Stephen rented the most 
sumptuously furnished apartment then available. Almost 
immediately he deposed Marbach and illegally detained 
Marbach’s wife in her cabin under virtual arrest. His treat- 
ment of one who had served him so faithfully was almost 
unbelievable in its cruelty, but no one in the party had the 
courage or the desire to object. Stephen apparently feared 
Marbach might eventually threaten his authority. 

Housing and health conditions were incredibly poor in 
St. Louis at this time. Probably sixty-five to seventy of the 
Saxons died within the first three or four months after their 
disembarkation. The men worked willingly for fifty cents 
or less a day to keep alive; but since this wage was below 
the average, their neighbors resented their presence. 

Since the Saxons had no place to worship, the Episcopal 
congregation graciously permitted them to use their own 
church. This was the finest Protestant edifice in the city. 

Stephen now resumed the practices that had caused so 
much trouble in Dresden. The bishop had women stay in 
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his apartment and accompany him on nocturnal strolls. 
Exerting his authority, he refused to see or discuss any 
matter with those who were poor. Only leaders could inter- 
view him, and on those occasions they were expected to kiss 
his hand. His autocratic control knew no bounds. Trans- 
gressions of his commands were put on the same level with 
transgressions against God’s commands and were punish- 
able with the same penalties. Without Stephen’s blessing, 
it was said, there was no salvation. 

The next spring several parcels of land totalling 4,475.88 
acres were purchased along the Mississippi River, in Perry 
County, a hundred miles south of St. Louis, at a cost of 
$9,234.25. Better locations were for sale, but Stephen’s 
choice was final. In April the first contingent, under 
Stephen, journeyed down to their new home, occupied a 
few buildings already on the land, and then started building 
operations. The majority of the pastors, however, remained 
behind. 

On Sunday, May 5th, G. H. Loeber, one of the pastors, 
preached the sermon to those Saxons remaining in St. 
Louis. Following the service, two women, each separately, 
confessed to him they had committed adultery with Stephen. 
During the next few days several other women voluntarily 
admitted having had similar relationships with him. Some 
of these women agreed to repeat their charges under oath. 
News of this development spread rapidly. Though the clergy 
had closed their eyes to all reports of Stephen’s misconduct 
when they were in Germany, they now accepted these ad- 
missions as incontrovertible. The laymen, immediately re- 
solved to exclude him from their company, but the pastors 
maintained they alone had such authority and they alone 
could take such action. Three laymen, headed by Dr. Carl 
Edward Vehse, formerly the curator of the Saxon State 
Archives, urged a division be made between ecclesiastical 
the clergy turned a deaf ear to this request. The pastors 
then dispatched C.F.W. Walther to Perry County to secretly 
inform that group about the new developments concerning 
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and secular power, and laymen be granted some rights, but 
Stephen, and to wean them away from the bishop. 

In the meanwhile, another company of 108 immigrants, 
reached the Perry County settlement, via New York City. 
Walther revealed to these, as well as to the earlier immi- 
grants, the shocking news. Returning to St. Louis, he re- 
ported his mission had been accomplished. The clergy then 
gathered together as large a number as possible of those in 
St. Louis, and the entire company travelled down to Perry 
County to expel Stephen. Louise Gunther, one of his mis- 
tresses then living with Stephen in their new home, was 
seized and brought before an unofficial council. She admitted 
she had committed adultery with the bishop over a period 
of seven or eight years. Stephen was then deposed. The 
charges were: “The sins of fornication and adultery, com- 
mitted repeatedly, and of prodigal maladministration of 
the property of others, and also because you have been 
guilty of false doctrine.” 142 Stephen was banished and 
ordered never to return to the state of Missouri. Louise 
Gunther fled to Illinois where she continued to live with 
Stephen and to serve him. 

The pastors within Stephen’s inner circle were not guilt- 
less for what had happened. They willingly had supported 
his lust for power, and had refused to admit his immorality 
which never was as secret as they later claimed. In the ter- 
rible disillusionment which followed, confidence in the 
clergy was shattered. Ernest Maitz Buerger and C.F.W. 
Walther lost their congregations and had to resign. Loeber 
offered his resignation, but it was not accepted. With 
Stephen gone, the clergy with C.F.W. Walther as their 
leader, hoped to perpetuate the hierarchial system and re- 
tain for themselves the absolute authority formerly held 
by Stephen. They set themselves up as judges on every 
matter, political, social, and religious. Through their finan- 
cial mismanagement, the colony was soon threatened with 
disaster; the clergy persisted in refusing laymen to have 
any voice in its affairs. Only the generous hospitality of 
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their neighbors, who were primarily English, Scotch, Irish, 
and French, saved them from starvation. 

Vehse continued to criticize the clergy’s absolute control 
of the colony, and finally published a document called a 
Protest in which he based the arguments for his position on 
the Lutheran doctrine of the universal priesthood of be- 
lievers. He presented six theses, the sixth being, “‘the office 
of the ministry is no more than a public service when some- 
thing is enjoined upon a person by the whole congrega- 
tion.” 143 The clergy condemned him as presumptuous and 
heretical. Two other laymen then came to Vehse’s support. 
With Heinrich Ferdinand Fischer, formerly a Dresden mer- 
chant, and Gustav Jaeckel, he issued an elaboration of his 
principles explaining that the congregation itself has 
supreme authority over any synod, episcopacy, or clergy; 
a church or congregation can choose a person to be its minis- 
ter without ordination by any fixed agency, group or person; 
and thirdly, the migration of the Saxons to America had 
been a mistake, and the clergy were guilty of misrepresent- 
ing the real reasons behind it. Vehse only received rebuffs 
for his efforts so he returned to Europe. A few followed 
his example; many more would have accompanied him 
had they money to pay for their fare. 

About this time, another band of approximately 128 per- 
sons, under the leadership of Theodore Carl Gruber, join- 
ed the Saxons in Perry County. 

Conditions were now chaotic. With Stephen’s departure, 
doubt grew as to whether they were still the true Lutheran 
Church. Many even asked whether they had ever been the 
true Church since they had had a false leader. The clergy’s 
guilty consciences now forced them to admit publicly their 
complicity in the whole matter, their error in urging the 
migration, and in following Stephen so blindly. Everyone 
agreed the emigration had been unnecessary from the re- 
ligious point of view, as the Lutheran Church was never as 
bad as had been represented. The ministers who had con- 
demned Vehse, now began to see some merit in his views. 
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As they had been assigned to their various congregations 
by Stephen, who was deposed, they now realized they had no 
official standing unless authority actually rested in the con- 
gregations, and the churches themselves chose them to be 
their pastors. 

This problem was brought to a climax in a debate be- 
tween C.F.W. Walther and Marbach on April 15, 1841, at 
Altenburg, Missouri. Marbach doubted they were the true 
Church. Since they all had sinned, their Church was a false 
one and no salvation could be had within it. He maintained 
everyone should repent and return to Germany where they 
belonged. It was a moral issue. Walther, under no circum- 
stances wished to go back to Germany, as too many charges 
would confront him in his native country. He argued that 
Marbach’s attitude was a remnant of pietism. The issue 
was theological rather than moral. The real problem was 
whether they were a part of the Christian church and had 
a right to call ministers, and if called, whether their func- 
tions were valid in the sight of God. Walther answered, yes. 
He claimed the true Church is the invisible one consisting of 
all true believers. The visible Church, on the other hand, 
may have godless members; these are not a part of the true 
Church. Ministers may teach false doctrine but ‘‘even he- 
terodox companies have church power; even among them 
the goods of the Church may be validly administered, the 
ministry established, the Sacraments validly administered, 
and the keys of the kingdom exercised.” 144 He stated the 
ministry is a divine institution, butit is not absolutely neces- 
sary for the visible Church, as the Church is the congrega- 
tion itself. 

The views expressed by Walther at this time were to be 
accepted as the basic tenets of the Missouri Synod. He ad- 
mitted they had come largely from Vehse, who had found 
them in the writings of Luther, Gerhard, and other ortho- 
dox theologians. Walther’s position received popular 
approval and an evolution toward a democratic form of 
ecclesiastical organization began to gain momentum. As a 
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result of these tragic experiences, the Saxons reached the 
conviction the congregation was supreme. 

Walther was now recognized as their spiritual leader. 
From this day on, his personality dominated and over- 
shadowed all the thinking and practice of these Saxons. 
He took the place of the fallen Stephen. He was a man 
around whom they could rally, a leader who knew what he 
wanted and why he wanted it. The authoritarian principle 
shattered by Stephen’s removal, however, reappeared in 
Walther’s personal influence. Immediately after the debate, 
Walther took charge of the congregation in St. Louis, a 
church having about two hundred members of the original 
company who had changed their plans and decided to re- 
main in St. Louis. After Walther was called as pastor the 
congregation looked up to him as one placed over them by 
God, and therefore worthy of respect as God’s servant and 
not as a servant of man. For three and a half years the 
congregation continued to worship in the Episcopal Church, 
and then in 1842, its own edifice was dedicated. This church, 
named “Trinity,” was soon to be recognized as the “Mother 
Church” among the Saxons. In 1844, Walther started pub- 
lishing a journal entitled Der Lutheraner, with the purpose 
of defending and propagating conservative Lutheranism. 
Largely through its columns, he persuaded like-minded 
clergy throughout the Middle West to meet and discuss the 
formation of a common organization. 

After several preliminary meetings, orthodox Lutherans 
from Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio assembled on 
April 26, 1847, in Chicago and there laid the foundations 
for the German Evangelical Synod of Missouri, Ohio and 
other States. Those present included seventeen pastors, a 
professor, a candidate for the ministry, a student of theol- 
ogy, and four lay delegates. The pastor and lay delegate 
from Watertown, Wisconsin, objected to organizing a 
synod, on the grounds there was no scriptural basis for it. 
Walther and the others insisted that the creation of a synod 
lies within the provision of Christian liberty granted to 
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congregations. The Synod was organized and C.F.W. Wal- 
ther elected to be the first president. The constitution of 
the new body required all who desired membership in the 
synod to accept the “Old and New Testament as the written 
Word of God and the only rule and guide of faith,” and to 
accept all the symbolical books of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church ‘as the pure and unadulterated explanation and ex- 
position of the Divine Word.” 145 

An incipient fear persisted among some Saxons that the 
clergy might be creating the synod as a way to regain their 
dominance over the congregations, but little evidence sup- 
ported such a contention. The constitution of the Synod 
gave laymen equal representation with the clergy at all 
synodical meetings, and Article VII of the constitution de- 
finitely stated the Synod was only an advisory body: 
“Accordingly, no resolution of Synod imposing anything 
upon individual congregations is of binding force—if it ap- 
pears to be inexpedient as far as the condition of a con- 
gregation is concerned.” 146 

Plans were immediately made to gain control of the 
seminary at Ft. Wayne, Indiana, founded through the 
efforts of Pastor William Loehe in Germany, and then under 
the jurisdiction of the Iowa Synod. The Missouri Synod 
realized this school would be useful in training their pastors 
and teachers. It was not long before they had it under their 
supervision. 

The Missouri Synod has always stressed the value of in- 
doctrination and education. As soon as the Saxons moved 
to Perry County, parochial schools were established in each 
of the six parishes and an advanced school was opened, 
modeled somewhat after the German gymnasium. This 
latter school was in operation from 1839 to 1843, and six 
years later was reactivated in St. Louis, with C.F.W. 
Walther as president and professor of theology. This insti- 
tution was to grow into Concordia Seminary, and prove to 
be a great unifying factor for the Missouri Synod. Though 
small and frequently on the verge of collapse, it provided a 
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common objective for pastors and congregations. In the 
seminary all students were required to read the Bible in the 
original languages. Walther taught his course on dogmatics 
in Latin, as did his successor, Franz Pieper. Only rarely 
were finer points explained in German. The text books were 
largely selected from the orthodox period in Lutheran 
history. 

During the Civil War, C.F.W. Walther sided with the 
South. He did not think slavery was unchristian, nor that 
Christianity should ignore natural differences among men. 
However, he believed everyone should be loyal to his own 
government, regardless of circumstances. On April 27, 1861, 
he wrote to Pastor J.C.W. Lindemann of Cleveland, Ohio, 
it was the duty of all Lutherans in the Northern Army, to 
kill their fellow Lutherans in the South. 147 Obedience to 
the state has been one of the cardinal principles of the 
Missouri Synod. 

In the same spirit one of its members recently has stated: 
“Whether a form of government is imposed upon a people 
by individuals, by groups, by conquest, or by choice, it still 
remains an ordinance of God. And what is said of govern- 
ment in general applies also to every individual unit of 
government, whether separate state, city, county, borough, 
or township. Everyone connected with the administration of 
the law, with government, is placed there by divine au- 
thority. These men are the government through whom God 
regulates the affairs of men in this world; they are His 
representatives, for ‘the powers that be are ordained of 
God.’ 148 5 

The Missouri Synod gradually gained prestige. Through 
its instigation, delegates from all the major orthodox 
synods in America came together in 1872 and united to 
form the Synodical Conference, a loose federation of synods. 
Those present represented the Missouri Synod, Ohio, Wis- 
consin, Norwegian, Minnesota, and Illinois Synods. The 
motivation of its founders were the same as those behind 
the organization of the General Council. No power was 
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granted to this body save to refer matters to the constituent 
synods for their final action. The sessions of the Synodical 
Conference have been occupied almost entirely with dis- 
cussions on doctrinal questions. (See The Ecumenical 
Movement — Other Inter-Lutheran Cooperative Ventures 
in America). 

When Walther died in 1887, the Missouri Synod had 
grown to be one of the largest Lutheran bodies in America, 
with almost 1500 member congregations and nearly a 
thousand ministers. 

Throughout its history, no church has demanded greater 
conformity to doctrine than the Missouri Synod. In its eyes 
no unimportant doctrines exist, nor any open questions on 
which freedom of interpretation can be allowed. It is be- 
lieved all doctrines are clearly stated in scripture and there 
is only one correct interpretation of it. No fraternization 
can be permitted with those who differ. Representatives of 
the Missouri Synod have gloried in their intolerance of 
others: 

P. E. Koehneke: “Finally, we must not overlook the fact 
that not only error, but also errorists are not to be 
tolerated.” 149 

Concordia Cyclopedia: “The Missouri Synod is (the) most 
intolerant as to every teaching, polity, and practice that is 
contrary to God’s Word.” 15° 

H. Studtmann: “There shall be no denying of a single 
clearly revealed Bible statement, no matter how insigni- 
ficant it may seem to he.” 151 

All doctrines and creeds must be accepted unreservedly 
by laymen, clergy, congregations, and synods. The entire 
educational system of the Missourians, starting when a child 
enters kindergarden in a parochial school until graduation 
from a seminary, is a process of indoctrination. The pastors 
seek this same goal in their sermons. 

Until recently, should a Missourian associate with an- 
other person or group holding false doctrines, he would be 
judged guilty of committing one of the gravest of sins. 
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Should he be meeting informally with others who held 
different doctrines than his own, and prayer be offered, he 
was expected to leave the group. Associating with those 
in error is labeled “unionism,” and their horror of it is put 
in these words: 
“Let us be filled with a holy hatred against the Pope and 
against unionism.” 152 
“Unionism in all its forms is denounced as unscriptural, 
wicked, insincere, and hypocritical.” 158 

Because of this attitude, the history of the Missouri Synod 
has witnessed almost an endless succession of controversies. 
One of the earliest disputes took place between it and the 
orthodox Buffalo Synod over the nature and authority of the 
ministry. When the Saxons first settled on the Mississippi, 
a very close friendship existed between these two groups. 
J. A. Grabau, president of the Buffalo Synod, was in close 
agreement with Stephen concerning the church and the 
ministry ; but the Missourians then drastically changed their 
views as a result of their unfortunate experiences with 
Stephen. Grabau held that ordination was essential to the 
validity of the ministerial office, and once ordained, minis- 
ters then belong to a separate rank or class as they alone 
possess the keys to the kingdom of heaven. The Synod, 
consisting of ministers, represents the Church at large and 
has supreme authority over the local congregations. Lay- 
men are under the jurisdiction of the pastors. The Missouri- 
ans, on the other hand, maintained that the office of the min- 
istry is derived from the spiritual priesthood of all believers 
and all the members possess in themselves the rights of the 
Office of the Keys. Ordination is not of divine institution 
but is merely a solemn attestation of God’s call of a pastor. 
Although the Church is essentially invisible, there is also 
a visible Church where the Word is rightly preached. In this 
visible Church all heterodox associations must be shunned, 
and all confessional creeds accepted without question. 

Eventually Grabau and three of his associates drew up a 
list of seventeen charges of error against the Missourians 
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accusing them of forsaking the Confessions and God’s 
Word. In this bitter controversy, certain members of the 
Buffalo Synod eventually were won over to the views of the 
Missouri Synod and thereupon joined this body. 

Pastor William Loehe in Germany, whose disciples or- 
ganized the Iowa Synod in 1854, likewise disagreed with 
the Missourians on their doctrine of the equality of lay 
representatives and the clergy. The Missourians also clash- 
ed with the Iowans over what was called “open questions.” 
The Iowa Synod claimed two groups should be able to enjoy 
Christian fellowship together even though complete agree- 
ment on certain doctrines did not exist. These doctrines, of 
course, were those considered unessential for salvation and 
not clearly expressed in Scripture. Missouri denounced this 
attitude, as it condoned the existence of different con- 
victions, denied the clearness and authority of Scripture, 
and partook of the nature of unionism. Missouri refused 
to draw any distinctions between essential and un- 
essential doctrines for salvation. These two Churches also 
differed concerning the Sabbath. Both agreed no particular 
day for worship was divinely commanded, but differed in 
their attitudes towards those who held the contrary view. 
Missouri believed such individuals should be excluded from 
church membership, while Iowa tolerated them. Missouri 
also maintained the Pope himself was the Antichrist, 
while Iowa insisted Lutherans should be given liberty to 
teach that the final Antichrist was yet to come. This issue, 
Iowa said, should be classified as an ‘‘open question” on 
which one could reach his own conclusion. The two 
Churches also differed concerning the millennium, or events 
associated with the end of the world. True to its principles, 
Iowa was ready to cooperate with Missouri in spite of doc- 
trinal disagreements; while Missouri, true to its principles, 
refused fellowship with the Iowa Synod. 

One of the most violent theological battles arose over the 
doctrine of predestination. This controversy was to prove 
the most divisive of any confronting the Lutheran Church 
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in America. Beginning in 1872, as an argument between 
Professor G. Fritschel of the Iowa Synod and Professor 
Walther, the conflict spread rapidly. It originated in the 
fact that these two men differed in their answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: ‘‘Does God choose one to be saved and 
then give him faith, or does God choose a person because 
he has faith? Is God’s saving grace given to some individ- 
uals and not to others because of God’s own Will, or because 
of dissimilar conduct on the part of man?” 154 The Saxons 
maintained all men are equally depraved and no one deserves 
or can do anything to earn his salvation. God’s Grace is not 
given on the basis of what man does, but is due to his 
election. The opponents of Missouri claimed God saves 
one because of his faith. The question then arises: ““Why 
does God not give this faith to everyone and save all 
mankind?” Missouri took a double position. God offers 
his grace to everyone—but he doesn’t choose everyone. 
Here is a mystery that cannot be solved. The opponents 
of Missouri answered this question by denying the equal 
guilt of all men. The Saxons argued: 

“If God alone works conversion in man, then it cannot 
be maintained that He really desires the salvation of all 
men; for actually He does not convert all. But Holy Scrip- 
ture teaches both doctrines: a, that God alone converts and 
saves sinners; b, that He earnestly desires to save all sin- 
ners. The perplexing problem, ‘Why, then, are not all 
saved?’ is one which human reason cannot solve... .” 155 

“Holy Scripture does not solve the discrepancy which 
exists for the human mind between the doctrine of universal 
grace and the doctrines of election and of salvation by grace 
alone. Therefore we confess that we are confronted with a 
mystery for the solution of which we must await the light 
of eternity.’ 156 

“The true Lutheran Church lets both these doctrines 
stand side by side and teaches them both with equal em- 
phasis, fully conscious of the fact that according to the 
judgment of our corrupt reason those doctrines cannot both 
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be true. We believe them both, and we teach them both be- 
cause God’s word teaches them both.” 157 

The Missouri Synod stated predestination applies to sal- 
vation, but not to damnation as Calvin taught. To state 
grace is universal, and also that there is predestination, 
means for it, that God desires, but does not determine all 
to be saved, as men can frustrate God’s will. Thus indirectly 
man effects his salvation—not by choosing it—which he 
cannot do, but by rejecting it, should he so desire. This 
solution still leaves, however, many unsolvable contradic- 
tions. 

Those who opposed Missouri took the position God elects 
no one for salvation without previously knowing that he will 
permit himself to be brought unto faith in Christ. God’s 
predestination is dependent on his foreknowledge. 

Another question arose out of this controversy, “Can a 
Christian be sure of his salvation?’ Missouri affirmed it 
while Missouri’s opponents denied it, in line with the 
premises of each. The Missouri Synod said this certainty 
rests on God’s action which in turn produces confidence in 
one’s heart. Iowa doubted such certainty was possible for 
one might have faith now, but later lose it. Ohio Synod then 
joined the fray and sided with Iowa. In 1883, the Nor- 
wegian Synod broke all relationships with the Missouri 
Synod. Eventually almost all Lutheran theologians through- 
out the world opposed Missouri—but it stood steadfast— 
and refused to alter its position. 

The Missouri Synod has often found itself differing from 
other Lutheran bodies, especially those outside of the 
Synodical Conference, on the following doctrines: 1. The 
Missouri Synod believes in the verbal inspiration of the 
Bible, and that it contains no errors or contradictions, but 
in all its parts it is the infallible word of God, even in those 
sections which treat of historical, geographical, or secular 
matters. 2. Conversion is due to God’s grace alone, and not 
to man’s accomplishments or to those things he leaves un- 
done. On the other hand, man’s unconversion is due to 
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himself alone; to his obstinate resistance against the Holy 
Spirit. 8. The Lord’s Supper is none other than the com- 
munion and sealing of the forgiveness of sins. 4. God, ac- 
cording to the New Testament, has abolished the Sabbath 
and all holy days commanded in the Old Testament and 
thus it is not necessary to observe a specific day of the week 
for worship. It is simply a church ordinance. 5. The true 
Church is primarily invisible. 6. The teaching is rejected 
that Christ will return upon earth and reign for 1,000 years. 
7. The Pope is the one and only Antichrist. 8. Not all Jews 
will be finally converted. 9. No earlier resurrection of mar- 
tyrs to everlasting life will occur before a general resurrec- 
tion of the dead. 

Concerning verbal inspiration, the Missouri Synod claims 
the Holy Spirit dictated the very words used by the writers 
of scripture. Inspiration extends not only to its important 
doctrines, but to the entire Bible. It was written not because 
men desired to do so, but because God willed it. Missouri 
argues, any inspiration that is not verbal, is no inspiration 
at all. Unless one believes the very words of scripture are 
God’s own words, scripture is of no value; for one would 
always be in doubt whether its human authors chose the 
right words for the divine matters of which they speak. But 
as the very words in the Bible are divinely inspired and is 
God speaking, faith can rest on a foundation firmer than 
heaven and earth. 158 

Dr. Walther said, “‘When you assert that the divine con- 
tent of the Bible is mixed with human elements and false 
statements, you make not only this part of the Bible, but 
the entire Bible unreliable and untrustworthy.” 15° 

As a consequence they claim, “Since the Holy Scriptures 
are the Word of God, it goes without saying that they con- 
tain no errors or contradictions, but that they are in all 
their parts and words the infallible truth, also in their parts 
which treat of historical, geographical, and other secular 
matters ... We reject the doctrine which under the name 
of science has gained wide popularity in the church of our 
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day that the Holy Scripture is not in all its parts the Word 
of God and in part the Word of man, and hence does, at 
least might, contain error.” 1®° Thus they conclude that 
scripture is infallible and is the only source and norm for 
all doctrine. 

Their attitude towards the Sabbath is explained: “We 
teach that in the New Testament God has abrogated the 
Sabbath and all the holydays prescribed for the church of 
the Old Covenant, so that neither ‘the keeping of the Sab- 
bath nor any other day’ nor observance of at least one 
specific day of the seven days of the week is ordained or 
commanded by God... The observance of Sunday and 
other church festivals is an ordinance of the church, made 
by virtue of Christian liberty.” 1% 

The Missouri Synod has always uncompromisingly op- 
posed membership in lodges and secret societies, especially 
those which hold any type of religious services or ceremo- 
nies. Membership in a lodge is regarded as a sin against the 
first, second, and third commandments, and anyone guilty 
of this sin may be refused the Lord’s Supper or be excom- 
municated. The official stand of the Church is: 

“a. Synod [Missouri] is firmly opposed to lodges or socie- 
ties of an un-Christian or anti-Christian character. 

“b. It is the solemn, sacred, and God-given duty of every 
pastor properly to instruct his people on the sinfulness of 
such lodges as deny the Holy Trinity, the deity of Christ, 
the Vicarious Atonement, and the other Scriptural doc- 
trines, and to induce his congregation(s) to take action 
against all members who after their thorough instruction 
refuse to leave such a lodge. 

“ce. It is the duty of every fellow Christian, fellow pastor, 
and especially of the officials of Synod, to admonish all pas- 
tors who neglect their duty in this respect; and if Christian 
admonition has been administered in the spirit of Matthew 
18 without the proper results, the officials of Synod shall 
bring such cases to the attention of the representative Dis- 
trict for further action.” 16 
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Should congregations or pastors allow “the lodge evil” 
to exist in their midst they may be suspended, and even- 
tually be expelled from Synod. Nevertheless it is generally 
admitted, there are laymen in the Missouri Synod who are 
also lodge members, but such a situation has never been 
condoned by the Church. 

Previously, the Missouri Synod did not approve of its 
members owning life insurance, taking part in the Boy 
Scout movement, or participating in any community program 
where prayer might be offered by anyone not a member of 
the Missouri Synod; nor even in Lutheran gatherings should 
pastors pray who were from synods not a part of the Synod- 
ical Conference. Considerable liberalizing of these require- 
ments have occurred during recent years. The Missouri 
Synod now has its own Boy Scout troops, and permits insur- 
ance. Under special circumstances members are also allowed 
to remain in groups with other Lutherans when prayer is 
said, but it emphasizes that “prayer at intersynodical meet 
ings does not pretend that doctrinal unity exists where it 
does not exist, nor intimate that doctrinal differences are 
unimportant.” 16° However, in 1955, when the Lutheran 
Building in Washington, D.C. was completed for the use of 
the Armed Services Commission of the National Lutheran 
Council and the Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, no 
dedication service was held as this would have required 
the necessity of praying with Lutherans representing more 
liberal tendencies. 

A few solitary voices within the Missouri Synod have 
been raised against its dogmatic attitude, but as yet these 
have had little affect. O. A. Geiseman wrote in the American 
Lutheran, ‘““When are we going to become equally humble 
and prove ourselves ready to let the Spirit of God lead us 
instead of assuming that we could not possibly have an in- 
correct notion concerning any statement of Holy Scripture 
and that when we speak we always speak with finality ?”’ 1% 

The Missouri Synod is increasingly cognizant of a tension 
between its emphasis on unity of faith, and Christian love 
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owed to all Christians. It has observed that, “The Christian 
must therefore find the solution to the apparent tension be- 
tween, love which is broad, forgiving, tolerant, and faith 
which is narrow and dare not be violated in any point... 
There must always be a balanced combination of a holy 
awe towards God’s inviolable Word and a deep and genuine 
love toward the brethren.” 1° 

Recent association with Lutherans in Germany and else- 
where has also revealed that though Missouri claims to be 
more loyal to the confessions than other Lutherans, they may 
lack in other respects, “for God has granted to other groups 
of Lutherans treasures and advantages which we [Missouri- 
ans] do not possess, such as greater scholarship, a deeper 
appreciation of the liturgical heritage, a fuller understand- 
ing of our Church’s historical continuity, a keener social 
consciousness, greater adaptability to changing social situa- 
tions.”’ 186 

In many matters, other than doctrine, the Missouri Synod 
grants wide freedom, such as in the use of liturgy, the 
clerical garb, stole, surplice, the gown, crucifix, candles, 
paintings, altars, and statues. In the sphere of the secular, 
freedom is allowed concerning meats, alcholic drinks, smok- 
ing, games, entertainments and personal dress. The pietis- 
tic neighbors of the Missourians often frowned upon 
their conduct. During its pioneer days, the Missouri church- 
es frequently held picnics, fairs, and outdoor festivals to 
help fill their coffers. 
“When these were featured by dancing and drinking, the 
excuse was sometimes offered that the end justified the 
means. The voice of the protest occasionally heard was 
usually not directed against picnics as such. Indeed, many 
who were otherwise tolerantly disposed to picnics where 
beer and wine were served with lively music, indignantly 
denounced all picnics conducted for the purpose of raising 
money for religious purposes. On the other hand, it did not 
require much persuasion to convince some ardent church 
members of the propriety of imbibing freely for the glory 
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of God.” 187 

In spite of disillusionments and the hostility it frequently 
engendered against itself, the Missouri Synod has grown in 
a relatively short time to be one of the two largest Luther- 
an bodies in America. This amazing growth has been due 
to many factors, first, is the leadership of C. F. W. Walther, 
who for forty years was practically the incarnation of 
the Missouri Synod. Not only was he largely responsible 
for its survival after the Stephen debacle, but he 
directed every significant step it took during his life time. 
He was followed by such outstanding leaders as Franz 
August Pieper, 1852-1931, president of Concordia Seminary 
from 1887 to 1931, and president of the Missouri Synod 
from 1899 to 1911; also Ludwig Ernest Fuerbringer, 1864- 
1947, editor of the Lutheraner for forty years and pro- 
fessor at the seminary from 1893 to 1943. 

Second, the strength of the Missouri Synod is also due 
to its insistence on inner unity. Practically all pastors are 
trained by the same professors and have the same point 
of view. “Differences of character, temperament, and qual- 
ifications indeed are evident but all Missourians are led by 
one spirit, therefore having heard one is practically having 
heard all.” 168 

Third, the educational program of this Synod is remark- 
ably successful in retaining its members and their children 
within its own fold. Children are taught doctrine from the 
first day they enter kindergarden, and they may continue 
under its wing until their education is completed. For this 
purpose 1,253 parochial schools and 13 high schools with 
an attendance of over 90,000 children are supervised by 
local congregations. In 1947, about 6,000 of this number 
were not affiliated with the Missouri Synod, but chose these 
schools because of their high Christian standards. Twenty- 
eight per cent of its own children were enrolled, but the 
church has resolved to increase this number to fifty per 
cent within twenty-five years. The majority of the teachers 
for these schools are trained in two teacher’s colleges, one 
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at River Forest, Illinois, and the other at Seward, Nebras- 
ka. Ten Junior colleges and two seminaries are also under 
its jurisdiction. A small seminary at Springfield, Illinois, 
called a practical one, is primarily for students deciding 
to enter the ministry late in life without adequate language 
preparation to meet the requirements at St. Louis. Con- 
cordia Seminary, in St. Louis, is the largest Lutheran sem- 
inary in the world, having an enrollment of almost 800 
students. Pre-ministerial candidates are expected to com- 
plete two years of study at one of their junior colleges and 
then be a student for four years at the seminary. About 
one-third of the total budget of Synod is spent to finance its 
program of higher education. 

Fourth, though conservative in doctrine, the Missouri 
Synod employs advanced methods for evangelism. It main- 
tains the most extensive Protestant audio-visual program 
in existence and the only Lutheran-owned radio station, 
KFUO, in St. Louis. This station produces the “Lutheran 
Hour,” the largest religious radio program, broadcast over 
1,250 stations in 53 different tongues in 43 countries 
throughout the world, at an annual cost of approximately 
51,400,000. Much of the success of the Lutheran Hour is 
due to the early labors of Dr. Walter Maier, 1893-1950. 
Dr. Maier conceived of the Lutheran Hour in 1930, and 
by the time of his death, his voice was heard over ap- 
proximately 600 stations. Coupled with this program, Luth- 
eran Bible Correspondence Courses are offered to the public. 
The Missouri Synod likewise produces “This is the Life” 
a television program broadcast over more TV outlets than 
any other program in America. This series now appears 
on 270 U.S. stations, 20 in Canada, and 20 abroad. Produced 
at an annual cost of $750,000, it is also given free time 
worth more than $2,470,000 annually. Approximately 9 to 
15 million people see this program weekly. Recorded on 
film, it is shown at whatever time is best suited for each 
station. In addition, the Concordia Publishing House of the 
Missouri Synod is said to be the largest strictly denomina- 
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tional publication house in the world. 

Fifth, its missionary zeal has been noteworthy. Mission- 
aries have been sent to India and China — and more re- 
cently, new fields have been opened in the Philippine islands, 
Japan, South America, and even in Denmark, Finland, and 
Germany. In Germany the Missouri Synod hopes to purify 
the Church of the Reformation of its errors. The congrega- 
tions sponsored in Germany are small in size but are well 
supported by the Church in America. This synod likewise 
has the distinction of having more full-time missionaries to 
the deaf, than all other Protestant faiths combined. These 
workers preach in 280 cities, while 58 schools for the 
deaf are also under its jurisdiction. In ministering to the 
blind, a journal, entitled the Messenger, is published in 
braille for English readers, and the Bote in German. Talk- 
ing books are loaned gratis. The Herald, another publica- 
tion, is printed in specially large type for those with poor 
vision. Home missionaries also work extensively with 
Negroes, Jews, and the Chinese. This staff includes forty- 
two Negro pastors. 

During the early days, not only did individuals join the 
Missouri Synod, but sometimes entire congregations would 
withdraw from another Lutheran body or the Evangelical 
Church, and would transfer allegiance to this Church. Not 
infrequently a little Missouri group might be granted per- 
mission to use the church building of a neighboring con- 
gregation for their services. The Missouri pastor would 
then proclaim they alone were the true Church, and arouse 
doubts and confusion in the community. Sometimes it hap- 
pened that the host church would change synodical al- 
legiance. Occasionally even synods joined its ranks. In this 
way the Missouri Synod grew at a phenomena! rate. 

Sixth, its orthodoxy has had wide appeal. America as a 
whole has been growing more conservative since the ra- 
tionalistic period after the Revolutionary War. The Middle 
West has been particularly conservative and devoted to 
“Bible religion,” and thus the Missouri Synod preaching an 
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“infallible Bible” has enjoyed great popularity in that part 
of our country. 

Seventh, the phenomenal growth of this Church is par- 
tially attributable to the tremendous German migration to 
the Middle West during the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. Between 1830 and 1850, six hundred thousand 
Germans arrived in America, and from 1850 to 1890 the 
rate of migration increased 340% over that of the 1850’s. 
The Missouri Synod, teaching and preaching in German, 
appealed to these new arrivals. The constitution of the 
Missouri Synod provided for the exclusive use of German on 
the floor of Synod. However, in 1872, a catechism was pub- 
lished in English. Very slowly, a few congregations oc- 
casionally would hold English services, and eventually an 
English district was organized. Following the First World 
War, the word “German” was dropped from its title. By 
1925, 48% of the congregations were holding services in 
English and its use was permitted at synodical meetings. 
One reason for the retention of German was the fact that 
over half of its members lived in small rural German settle- 
ments. 

Twenty-five years after the founding of the Missouri 
Synod, its membership included 275 voting pastors, 140 
advisory pastors, 310 member congregations, and 175 con- 
gregations not yet members but served by the Synod’s pas- 
tors. At that time, in 1872, there were about 72,000 mem- 
bers; in 1896, 662,000; in 1921, 1,032,000; and 1,300,000 in 
1953. Congregations have been established throughout the 
United States with the greatest concentration being in the 
Middle West. It is strongest in Illinois where it has a total 
of more than a quarter of a million members. Today, con- 
tributions for the total work of the Church exceeds sixty 
millions of dollars, while the budget of the Synod itself, is 
over five million. 

On many occasions the National Lutheran Council has 
invited the Missouri Synod to join its fellowship, but the 
invitation has always been rejected. The Missouri Synod in 
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1950 officially stated: 

“We frankly believe that at the present time our member- 
ship in the N.L.C. would be a continuous irritant. Our con- 
scientious convictions would compel us to label as union- 
istic so much of the programs of the N.L.C. that there would 
be few meetings at which the M.S. commissioners would 
not be in conscience bound to raise official objection.” 1% 
The Missouri Synod, nevertheless, has cooperated with the 
National Lutheran Council in a ministry to the armed 
services. 

The ecumenical movement has constantly been a target 
for attack. A contingent of 25 visitors did attend the assem- 
bly of the Lutheran World Federation in Hanover in 1952, 
but at the same time the Missouri Synod endeavored to set 
up a world organization of “orthodox Lutherans” as a com- 
petitive body. At the Minneapolis convention of the L.W.F. 
in 1957, Missouri also had 15 official visitors present. A 
movement in favor of joining the L.W.F. is now gaining 
momentum, and probably it is only a matter of time before 
such a step is taken. However, a radical change in policy 
will be necessary before it occurs. 

An unexpected development occurred in 1950. Simulta- 
neously the Missouri Synod and the American Lutheran 
Church announced they had reached an agreement on many 
doctrines including that of God, Man, Redemption, Election, 
Word of God, Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, Justification by 
Faith, Conversion, Good Works, the Church, the Ministry, 
the Lutheran Confessions, and the Return of Christ to 
judge the world; only their views concerning election and 
conversion had not been harmonized. Part II of a com- 
mon confession was adopted by both churches on Feb. 9, 
1953. Hope was expressed that an agreement on so many 
doctrines would eventually lead to altar and pulpit fellow- 
ship. Due in part to these negotiations, the orthodox Norwe- 
gian Synod severed its relationship with the Missouri 
Synod and the Wisconsin Synod then took similar action. 
Strong efforts, however, are being exerted to restore their 
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former fellowship. 

Recently a few dissenting pastors and congregations have 
withdrawn from the Missouri Synod, charging it with being 
too liberal and teaching false doctrine. These men then or- 
ganized the Orthodox Lutheran Conference and opened their 
own seminary in Minneapolis, under the supervision of 
Dr. P. E. Kretzmann, who had been a professor at Concordia 
Seminary in St. Louis, for twenty years. This group is not 
significant numerically, but their action might indicate a 
changing attitude within the Missouri Synod itself. 

In appraising the present and the future of the Missouri 
Synod, Carl 8. Mundinger writes: 

“There is grave danger confronting the Missouri Synod 
right now. We have grown in numbers. We have become 
wealthy. Some of our church buildings are magnificent. We 
are being recognized. We are no longer an immigrant body. 
Our synodical machinery hums along. 

“And we have pure doctrine. The others do not have it. 
We are in danger of exhibiting pure doctrine as a young girl 
sports a diamond on her finger. We are in danger of be- 
coming pharisees. Remember that the present generation 
has received the body of pure doctrine as a heritage. We did 
not have to battle for it. It was given to us. Even as the son 
of a rich man gets sick and tired of money, so We are in 
danger of becoming satiated.” 17° 


WISCONSIN EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN SYNOD 


The Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Church jis one of 
the most ‘‘orthodox” of all Lutheran bodies in America. 
Organized on October 11, 1893, in Milwaukee, it brought 
together into one federation the Wisconsin, the Minnesota, 
and the Michigan Synods, without destroying their indivi- 
dual identity. Behind this event lay four decades of pioneer 
missionary work among the Germans in Wisconsin and the 
neighboring states. 
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Wisconsin Synod 


In the nineteenth century Germans began arriving in 
America by the thousands, great numbers of whom gravi- 
tated to Wisconsin. In one week in 1844, a thousand to 
fourteen hundred Germans sought homes in the city of 
Milwaukee alone. By 1845, one Milwaukee land office had 
sold 250,000 acres of land to these immigrants. These came 
largely from northern Germany with the hope of bettering 
themselves economically rather than from any religious 
motives. 

Practically no clergymen accompanied these Germans, 
but eventually three clergymen arrived in Wisconsin, name- 
ly John Muehlhaeuser and John Weinmann from Swabia, 
and Candidate Wrede. On December 8, 1849, the three met 
in Milwaukee to plan the organization of a synod. John 
Muehlhaeuser, formerly a school teacher and a colporteur 
for the American Tract Society, was elected President. 
Muehlhaeuser had previously been ordained by the New 
York Ministerium. All three had been trained in the Barmen 
training School for Missionaries, an institution supported 
by the Prussian United Church, which included both Luther- 
an and Reformed congregations. The following year 
these three men were joined by two other pastors, and a 
seller of tracts who had expressed the desire to enter the 
ministry. The organization was now completed and given 
the title of the First Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Wis- 
consin. The constitution then adopted was modeled after 
that of the New York Ministerium (General Synod). 


These ministers served congregations which included 
both Lutheran and Reformed members. Differences of 
opinions frequently arose between them on such matters as 
the liturgy to be used, and whether bread or wafers were 
to be given at the communion services. The new Synod ad- 
vised the use of both in order to preserve harmony, for it 
desired to include all Germans within its membership. 
Muehlhaeuser, it is said, called the confessions “paper walls 
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of partition” which unfortunately separated Christians. 
The liberal view of these men is indicated in that they sent 
their candidates for the ministry to Gettysburg Seminary 
for their theological education. The early founders had no 
sympathy with the ‘Old Lutherans,” such as the Missouri- 
ans, considering them reactionary and bigoted. They accused 
the Missouri Synod of claiming its congregations were au- 
tonomous and yet assuming the authority to disband or 
unite congregations arbitrarily. They also objected to its 
“rigorism,” such as condemning the lending of money at 
interest and the holding of life insurance. This “rigorism” 
was also illustrated in an essay presented at the Nebraska 
District of the Missouri Synod in which the proposition was 
presented, “where students of our colleges play baseball 
for physical exercise it is permissible, but professional base- 
ball is sinful.” 171 

The Missouri Synod in turn condemned these Wisconsin 
men as pseudo-Lutheran, and as a “suspicious band of smug- 
glers” who ply their trade ‘under the false colors of the 
genuine Lutheran confessions.” 172 In those days it would 
have seemed incredible to imagine that these two groups 
would eventually associate as brethren. 

A trend towards conservatism, however, began to appear. 
Schmucker’s “American Lutheranism” was rejected by the 
Wisconsin Synod, and the Unaltered Augsburg Confession 
was declared to be founded upon the Word of God and 
should not be altered. Then they began to eye their coopera- 
tive arrangement with the Reformed members within their 
congregations with suspicion. This conservative trend met 
opposition within the Synod, and especially from the mis- 
sionary school which had generously supported their work. 

When the pastors assembled together, in 1860, at their 
tenth convention, their roster included 21 pastors. They 
reached the decision that Gettysburg Seminary was too dis- 
tant, and that they would start their own seminary at 
Watertown, Wisconsin. In the fall of 1863, this school 
opened its doors with one professor, and two students, one 
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of whom was discharged because of unworthy conduct. Two 
years later, a college program was added with Professor 
Adam Martin, formerly of Hartwick Seminary, as president. 

Because of the growing conservatism of this Synod, the 
Mission Society in Germany severed its relationships with 
it. In 1867, the Wisconsin Synod voted to be a charter 
member of the General Council but the next year withdrew, 
stating this body was far too liberal and unorthodox. Al- 
most immediately an agreement was consummated with the 
Missouri Synod establishing altar and pulpit fellowship 
and the recognition of each other as orthodox. Wisconsin 
then approached the Minnesota Synod to encourage closer 
relationships between these two bodies. When the Synodical 
Conference was organized in 1872, the Wisconsin Synod 
joined as a charter member. 

Later, the Missouri Synod proposed organizational changes 
in the Synodical Conference which could have led to the 
final absorption of the Wisconsin into the Missouri Synod 
but, Wisconsin protested, claiming though both agreed per- 
fectly concerning doctrine and practice, this did not mean 
they must unite any more than two Christians who love each 
other as Christians must marry. The Wisconsin Synod fear- 
ed any tendencies towards creating a large super-Church. 
They explained: 

“Our fathers were afraid of bigness; they realized that 
bigness easily leads to domineering. Bigness, in which the 
importance of the individual member decreases in propor- 
tion to the size of the body, in which open deliberations are 
reduced of necessity and the work becomes departmentalized 
and mechanized, almost inevitably tends to create a mental- 
ity of rulers and subordinates. This is not the spirit of the 
Church in which all members are brothers.” 173 

The Missouri Synod also applied pressure for them to send 
their theological students to St. Louis, but the Wisconsin 
Synod decided to attempt again to have its own school, as 
its earlier effort at higher education had died in the process 
of being born. This school was opened in Milwaukee (1877). 
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The great predestination controversies, arising in 1877, 
rent the Synodical Conference asunder. Almost every synod 
except Wisconsin withdrew. Wisconsin did not take im- 
mediate action; “It quietly made a thorough study of the 
doctrines that were involved. Any error in the doctrine of 
election cannot long remain isolated; other doctrines will 
soon be affected. In the doctrine of election we have the 
supreme test whether a man, or a whole body, stands fore- 
square on the Gospel. The doctrine of election as proclaimed 
to us in the Scriptures places the entire matter of our salva- 
tion in every phase of its development completely into the 
hands of God. Are we ready to deny ourselves—complete- 
ly by 174 

They saw this doctrine as confronting “‘every believer with 
the double test: Are you willing to leave the entire matter 
of your salvation to the grace of God alone? And: Are you 
willing to take your reason captive and let the matter of 
election rest with the revelation of God in the Script- 
ures ?””? 175 

Eventually, Wisconsin Synod stood practically alone by 
the side of the Missouri Synod. However, four pastors left 
the Wisconsin Synod and three congregations were split 
over this issue. 

In 1889, the Wisconsin Synod waged a determined fight 
against the Bennett Law, as passed by the Wisconsin legis- 
lature. This law sought to compel all schools to meet certain 
academic standards and permit state supervision. The Wis- 
consin Synod saw this law as threatening its parochial 
schools, for its teachers did not hold recognized teacher 
certificates. The synod also contended it transgressed the 
separation of the State and Church. This law was rescinded 
after a vigorous campaign. é 


Minnesota Synod 


Minnesota Synod owes a great debt to Father Johann 
Christian Friedrick Heyer and William Passavant, the 
pioneer founders of this Synod. Father Heyer arrived in the 
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Northwest in 1857, as a home missionary for the East 
Pennsylvania Synod. Behind him lay twenty years of serv- 
ice in this kind of work and fourteen years as a foreign 
missionary to India. Through his zeal, six pastors organized 
the Minnesota Synod at St. Paul in 1860. As the supply of 
ministers was totally inadequate for this new field, the 
infant synod sent an urgent call for pastors to a mission 
society in Switzerland. Twenty men responded during the 
next few years, among whom were many who settled in 
Minnesota. 

The Minnesota Synod united with the General Synod in 
1864 and then withdrew to help organize the Genera] Coun- 
cil in 1867. Father Heyer returned to the east, and after his 
departure, a revolution occurred within this Synod which 
destroyed all of its liberal tendencies. Four years later, the 
Minnesota Synod withdrew from the General Council 
through the urging of the Wisconsin Synod, and receiving 
the approval of the Missouri Synod, it joined in organizing 
the Synodical Conference. 

In 1884 it established an academy and seminary, called 
Dr. Martin Luther College, at New Ulm, Minnesota. The 
Minnesota Synod joined the Joint Wisconsin Synod in 1892, 
but still retained its own sovereignty. In 1917, the last con- 
vention of this Synod convened and thereafter it met as 
the Minnesota District of the Wisconsin Synod. 


Michigan Synod 


The Michigan Synod was founded for the purpose of 
evangelizing the Indians in Michigan. Frederick Schmidt, 
from the Basel Missionary Society, was the first person 
to try to convert the Chippewa Indians. Later four other 
young men were sent over by Pastor Loehe to assist in this 
task. A synod organized by these ministers in 1840, was 
disbanded, but was reorganized in 1860 when eight pastors 
and three laymen agreed to cooperate as the Evangelical 
Synod of Michigan and Other States. Together they pledged 
to accept all the symbolical books of the Evangelical Luth- 
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eran Church as the correct interpretation of Scripture. 

During the next ten or twelve years about a third of its 
pastors transferred their membership to the United Evan- 
gelicals, a Church representing the Prussian Union in 
America, and as a consequence conservative pastors soon 
dominated the Michigan Synod. 

The Michigan Synod affiliated with the General Council 
in 1867, but decided this body was not positive enough in 
denouncing pulpit and altar fellowship with non-Lutherans. 
Although this regulation was stated in clear language, Mich- 
igan claimed certain pastors in the General Council were 
careless in obeying it. Finally, the Michigan Synod with- 
drew from the General Council, after being a member for 
21 years. At this time, 1888, the Synod included 81 pastors. 

Michigan Synod affiliated with the Synodical Conference 
in 1892, and then united with the Wisconsin and Minnesota 
Synod in forming the Joint Synod. The Michigan Synod had 
previously founded a seminary in 1885 as an answer to an 
urgent need for more pastors, and for more teachers in their 
parochial schools. This school was to be the cause of a re- 
gretable schism. The terms of the merger provided for it 
to be turned into an academy, but this stipulation met 
strong opposition. As a consequence the Synod was split 
into two factions, one remaining in the Joint Synod, and 
the other withdrawing. In 1919, the two groups united 
again with both sides now agreeing to use the school as an 
academy, for the seminary could no longer function be- 
cause of a lack of students and funds. 


Union 


Cooperation among the Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michi- 
gan synods had reached such a point in 1892 the pastors 
of the three bodies agreed to unite as a joint synodical body. 
It was to be a federation—not a merger. Each synod was to 
retain its own independence, but cooperate in home mission 
work and in higher education. At the conference when this 
decision was made, 152 pastors and professors, 24 teachers, 
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and 33 lay delegates were present. These synods included 
altogether 257 pastors, 502 congregations, and 257 schools. 

A conservative synod in Nebraska later united with the 
Joint Synod and finally, in 1917, the four district synods 
completely merged into one body, under the name of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Wisconsin and other 
States. This Synod has been almost totally a German speak- 
ing body until very recently. World War I started a slow 
movement towards the use of English, but at its Northwest- 
ern College, instruction was not given completely in English 
until 1985. All students, nevertheless, are still required to 
take “German as a foreign language.” The Synod’s German 
periodical, Gemundeblatt, reached an all-time high in circu- 
lation in 1923. Today the use of English is not uncommon in 
church worship, while English publications are now being 
printed. 

The Joint Synod has taken an adamant position against 
lodges, even including the scouting movement, as scouts 
must pledge to do their duty to God. This they say, makes 
them a religious organization. They also charge that the 
Boy Scout’s oath and constitution lay down premises which 
deny, or at least obscure, the glory of salvation as coming 
from God alone. The teaching of religion in all public 
schools is denounced and its pastors forbidden from enter- 
ing the military chaplaincy, as both indicate an inter-mixing 
of church and state. Neither pastors nor their members are 
permitted to attend community meetings where prayer is 
given. In Rip Lake, Wisconsin, in 1947, twenty-five Wis- 
consin Synod Lutherans threatened to resign from the 
American Legion unless it discontinued the practice of 
opening its meetings with prayer. 

They maintain prayer with another means “I am accepting 
and endorsing his ideas, convictions and doctrines as well as 
the doctrinal position of the church to which he belongs. 
If he is a Baptist, it means that I am fellowshipping with 
him and with all Baptists. When I practice prayer fellow- 
ship with him, I am thereby saying that he is right, and 
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by the same token, since we are different, I am saying that 
my church, the Lutheran Church, is wrong. It means I am 
no longer a Lutheran... It means when I return to my own 
camp and say I am a Lutheran I am either a fool or a Har, 
because I have countenanced all the teachings of the Bap- 
tists. If I fellowship with him in prayer and at the same 
time in my heart denounce his doctrines, I am a hypocrite 
and a traitor.’’176 

The Wisconsin Synod has constantly been invited to join 
larger mergers of Lutheran bodies. In 1935, the U.L.C.A. ex- 
tended them such an invitation, but it was immediately de- 
clined. Absolute agreement on all doctrines and practices 
is demanded before they will consider having religious fel- 
lowship with another church body, Lutheran or otherwise. 
They state: ‘Nowhere... does God’s Word give us the right 
to disagree on non-fundamental doctrines.” 177 

When the Missouri Synod and the American Lutheran 
Church reached a tentative agreement on doctrine in 1939, 
the Wisconsin Synod condemned it as not defining truth 
clearly, or excluding error in controversial doctrines. Since 
that time one point of friction after another has arisen 
between it and the Missouri Synod. Finally the Wisconsin 
Synod voted to withdraw from the Synodical Conference. 
Wisconsin charged the agreement between the Missouri and 
American Lutheran Church was unionistic and that the 
Missouri Synod erred in approving of Boy Scouts, allow- 
ing its members to be military chaplains, and in permitting 
its members to engage in joint prayer with persons of 
differing belief. They also accused Missouri of negotiating 
with certain lodges to remove objectional features in their 
ritual, and in cooperating with unorthodox churches. Co- 
operation has been tentatively restored, but as a result 
25 pastors, 5 teachers, and 900 communicants have left the 
Wisconsin Synod. Thus in this synod is seen the complete 
evolution of a Church with a liberal] heritage being trans- 
formed into an ultra-orthodox one, even going so far as to 
accuse the Missouri Synod of liberal tendencies. 
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In 1959, the name of the Church was changed to be the 
Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod. 


Until recently its home mission work was limited almost 
exclusively to those with a German background, but now 
its concern has broadened. Extensive evangelism is con- 
ducted among the Negroes in the South in conjunction with 
the Missouri Synod. This project is carried on by 59 pastors 
and 89 congregations extending all the way from New York 
to South Carolina and Alabama. (1948) Educational and 
evangelistic work is also sponsored among the Apache 
Indians in Arizona. Foreign mission work is of late origin, 
having been started among the Germans in Poland in 1923, 
in Nigeria, Africa, in 1986, and more recently in Japan. 

The Wisconsin Synod supports 214 parochial schools 
taught by 224 male, and 225 women teachers, or about one 
congregation in four maintains such a school. Some acade- 
mies or high schools have also been established. The schools 
of higher education include: 

Michigan Lutheran Seminary of Saginaw, Michigan, 

1885. 


Dr. Martin Luther College, New Ulm, Minnesota, 1884. 
Northwestern College, Watertown, Wisconsin, 1865. 


Theological Seminary, Thiensville, Wisconsin, 1865, lo- 
cated previously at Watertown, Milwaukee, and Wau- 
watosa, Wisconsin. 


Whenever a vacancy occurs in the faculty of one of these 
institutions or a new member is needed, the respective 
board publishes this fact in the synodical periodicals and 
asks for the nomination of candidates. All pastors, profes- 
sors, teachers, and lay members have the right to present 
nominees for the position within fifteen days after the pub- 
lication of the notice. These names are then published with 
the date and place of election. The board of that institution 
then meets to elect one of the proposed candidates. 

The Wisconsin Synod now numbers 814 pastors, 827 
congregations, and 233,357 confirmed members (1958). 
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SMALLER SYNODS 
SYNOD OF EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCHES 


In the 1880’s, Lutherans from Slovakia started migrating 
to America choosing Illinois, Minnesota, and Pennsylvania 
for their new homes. The Lutheran Church in Hungary 
paid no attention to these people, and left them to their own 
devices. One group eventually affiliated with the United 
Lutheran Church. The more conservative ones took the 
first step towards organizing the Slovak Evangelical Luth- 
eran Synod in 1894, and completed it on September 1, 1902, 
at Connellsville, Pennsylvania. This synod accepts all the 
confessions, and declares itself to be in full accord with 
the Missouri Synod in doctrine and practice. In 1908, it af- 
filiated with the Synodical Conference. 


In 1959 the name “Slovak”? was dropped from its title. 
This small Lutheran Synod, having no theological seminary 
nor any other higher institutions of learning, educates its 
pastors and teachers in the colleges and seminaries of the 
Missouri Synod. 

This synod has been declining in recent years as its con- 
gregations are slowly being absorbed into the Missouri 
Synod. The Slovak Synod now includes 57 pastors, 59 
congregations and 14,384 confirmed members (1958). Head- 
quarters are located at 25 Hillcrest Drive, Olyphant, Penn- 
sylvania. 


FINNISH APOSTOLIC LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF AMERICA 


The Finns, who settled in Calumet, Michigan, were prin- 
cipally from the State Church in Finland. Among these 
Finns, however, were some supporters of a religious group 
founded by Levi Laistadius of Pajala, Sweden. These Finns 
eventually were to be excluded from the Suomi Church and 
so Solomon Korteniemi, their leader, helped organize a con- 
gregation for them under the name of the Solomon 
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Korteniemi Lutheran Society. In 1879, this name was 
changed to the Finnish Apostolic Lutheran Congregation. 
When similar congregations of Finns were organized in 
Massachusetts, Michigan, and Minnesota, they fellowship- 
ped together under the general name of the Finnish Apos- 
tolic Church. 

These churches emphasize the necessity of regeneration 
and the importance of absolution. Forgiveness of sins, they 
say, comes only through the placing of hands upon the 
head of one who is truly repentant as the absolution is being 
proclaimed. Lay preaching is stressed, in fact, they call 
their leaders primarily out of their own congregations. In 
some churches all musical instruments are forbidden though 
others now permit the use of a piano or organ. Church 
buildings are extremely plain. Organizationally, they are 
congregational, and have practically no fellowship with 
other Lutherans. 

Twenty pastors serve the Finnish Apostolic Church. They 
have 59 congregations and slightly over 6,500 confirmed 
members (1954). Church offices are in Hancock, Michigan. 


NATIONAL EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
(FINNISH) 


When the Suomi Synod was organized in 1890, it was 
confronted with considerable opposition. One dissenting 
group started a separate local church under the name of the 
Finnish National Church. Other congregations joined with 
it and a national organization was consummated at Rock 
Springs, Wyoming, June 26, 1898. 

This synod, affiliated with the Missouri Synod, educates 
its ministers at the Missouri Synod’s seminary at Spring- 
field, Illinois, and through this procedure these churches 
are constantly growing closer together. In 1957 the first 
step towards a merger with Missouri was authorized. Both 
bodies hold similar views concerning the Lutheran Con- 
fessions. In policy, the local congregations are independent 
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but delegates are sent to an annual synodical meeting to 
determine the general program of the Church. 

Negotiations with the Suomi Synod recently took place 
with the purpose of exploring the possibilities of a future 
union, but a formidable obstacle stood in their way, namely 
the National Church maintains the scriptures are absolute- 
ly verbally inspired while the Suomi Synod emphasizes the 
Word of God as being primarily Christ, and the Bible as the 
Word of God because God speaks through it here and now. 
Thus the most likely merger for the National Church will 
be with Missouri, and a unity of doctrine will supersede a 
common nationalistic heritage. 

The National Evangelical Lutheran Church (Finnish) 
has sent a missionary to work with the Finns in Australia 
and helps in the support of the Japanese missions founded 
by the Foreign Missionary Society of Finland. Membership 
includes 36 pastors, 66 congregations, and slightly over 
6,000 confirmed members (1958). Headquarters are located 
at 324 S. Sullfolk Street, Ironwood, Michigan. 


BIELSEN SYNOD 


The Eielsen Synod is one of the smallest of all synods, 
having on its roll only three pastors, nine churches, and a 
confirmed membership of 1,100; but it traces its origin back 
to Elling Ejielsen, one of the earliest Norwegian preachers 
in America, and to the synod he called together in 1846, 
the first Norwegian Synod in America. Growing out 
of the Hauge revival in Norway, this group insists upon 
proof of conversion for admission to membership. In June, 
1875, a revised constitution was adopted permitting anyone 
who unconditionally accepts the Christian faith and who 
leads a moral life to join its fellowship. Those who accepted 
this constitution hereafter were known as the Hauge Synod. 
A few pastors including Elling Eielsen objected to this 
change since it omitted the necessity of a conversion ex- 
perience. These men refused to enter the Hauge Synod and 
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clung to the old constitution and name. Hielsen, who was 
president of the first synod, was reelected president of the 
small Synod and held office until his death in 1893. 

In doctrine the Eielsen Synod is in accord with the “pure 
Lutheran faith and doctrines as derived from the Bible, 
the Word of God, together with the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Augsburg Confession.” 178 Headquarters of the Eielsen 
Synod are in Taylor, Wisconsin. 


CHURCH OF THE LUTHERAN 
BRETHREN OF AMERICA 


This Church came into existence through an invitation 
sent out by a congregation known as the Lutheran Free 
Church (Norwegian) of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. A confer- 
ence was suggested of independent Lutheran churches in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. In December 1900, eight pastors 
and laymen met in Milwaukee and organized the Church of 
the Lutheran Brethren of America. Churches in North 
Dakota, one in New York, and two in Montana later 
joined the Brethren. 

The Church of the Lutheran Brethren accepts the Bible 
in its entirety as the Word of God and as the only true and 
reliable standard of faith, doctrine, and conduct, and the 
Augsburg Confession and Luther’s Small Catechism as a 
true and concise presentation of the teachings of Scripture. 


Only believers are admitted into membership and they 
may remain only as long as their life and conduct are in 
accordance with Christian standards. It is generally non- 
liturgical in worship. Church discipline is rigidly enforced. 

A church of this synod may ordain one of its elders as 
the officiating minister, though some congregations have 
pastors who are graduates of a divinity school. Supreme 
authority is said to rest in the local congregation. Traveling 
evangelists are supported by the synod but the majority 
serve only on a part-time basis. 

The Church of the Lutheran Brethren has a Bible 
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School at Grand Forks, North Dakota, and 15 parochial 
schools. Today its rolls include 94 pastors, 45 congregations, 
and less than 2,600 confirmed members (1958). These 
churches are located primarily in rural areas and are small 
in size. Church offices are at 1013 Grand Avenue, Superior, 
Wisconsin. 

*% % * 

Within these latter pages has been recorded the prob- 
lems, failures, and successes of the Lutheran Church as it 
took root and then grew to its present degree of recognition 
in American protestantism. The obstacles confronting these 
early German and Scandinavian immigrants were not dis- 
similar to those faced by all early immigrants to America; 
the rough life on the frontier, a tendency to identify their 
religion with their native tongue, and too often an intoler- 
ance of others. The struggle on the frontier was easily car- 
ried over into a battle for the “right doctrine’ by the ortho- 
dox, and for a “consecrated life” by the pietists. Because 
of persecution, immigrants came with a defensive attitude 
towards their faith. Here life was lived fully, and com- 
promises shunned as a sign of weakness. Here they saw 
their mission to be the hewing out of a new nation from 
the virgin forests, but even more so, the building of a king- 
dom of God. 

The leaders traveled into the west with an axe, the Bible, 
and Luther’s Small Catechism. Among these men were great 
missionairies, who as they traveled, baptized, gave the 
Lord’s Supper, and “saved souls.” Their chief concern dealt 
with practical problems. Their faith was simple and certain. 
Theologically they clung to the faith they brought from 
Europe. 

A very small number of these pioneers now seem to have 
been ego-centric and to have fought battles to preserve their 
own prestige and yet God has often used sinful man as 
channels for His grace. 

This history has largely dealt with the Church as an 
organization. Much more intangible and yet perhaps more 
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significant were the thousands and millions in the congrega- 
tions who not only supported the work of the Church 
through loyalty to it but through a love of Christ. To the 
members in the pews, the Church gave courage to face 
death, comfort when loved ones were taken from them, a 
trust in God’s forgiveness, and a vision beyond their daily 
hardships. For them the Church was Christ being present, 
coming to them, an outreaching of God’s love. This was the 
Church. 

The more recent trends of the Lutheran churches towards 


consolidation and cooperation are considered in Modern 
Trends. 


The Lutheran bodies in America use terms in different 
ways when referring to church government. The following 
chart seeks to clarify these differences and may be of use 
to the reader in better understanding chapter V on or- 
ganization. 


Second 
National body Sub-division Sub-division Congregation 
American Evangelical 
Lutheran Church (Synod) District Congregation 
American Lutheran District Conference Congregation 
Church (Synod) or 
Precinct 
Augustana Lutheran 
Church (Synod) Conference District Congregation 
Evangelical Lutheran 
Church District Circuit Congregation 
Joint Synod of Wisconsin District Conference Congregation 
Lutheran Free Church District Congregation 
Missouri Synod District Circuit Congregation 
Suomi Synod Conference Congregation 
United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church (Synod) District Congregation 
United Lutheran Church Synod Conference Congregation 
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ORGANIZATION 


The organization of a church at first sight seems unim- 
portant. Luther himself was primarily interested in the 
theological aspects of the Reformation and paid little at- 
tention to this phase of the church. On the one hand, he 
would have accepted the Pope as the head of the Church, 
and on the other, he was convinced a worshipping congrega- 
tion is sovereign over its own policies. To Luther, form 
was adiaphora as long as the preaching of the Word was 
unhindered. However, the organization of a church becomes 
significant when a Christian begins to function within its 
framework. Certain types are obviously more conducive to 
individual participation and personal responsibility. In fact, 
church organization may assume wide ramifications, even 
involving doctrine concerning the nature and purpose of 
the ministry and the church. 

When the Lutheran immigrants came to America they 
left behind a church largely a captive of the State. Here 
they found freedom from state control. Here they found 
an opportunity to shape the church, organizationally speak- 
ing, according to their own desires. The sharp contrast 
between the old world and the new was pointed out by a 
speaker at the founding of Gettysburg Seminary. 

“There, even in Wittenberg itself, in the venerable halls 
once electrified by the fearless eloquence of Luther, theolog- 
ical students are not now permitted to investigate and dis- 
cuss untrammeled the various questions of human duty and 
interest in the light of Scripture, history and reason; but 
an officer of government, forsooth must be present at their 
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debates, noting down the tenor of their discussions, espe- 
cially if they bear on civil governments, or the duties or con- 
duct of civil rulers! And woe to the prospects of preferment 
of that student, who should be found guilty of a tendency 
to liberal institutions. Here, theological students are per- 
mitted freely to discuss any question within the entire range 
of human interests and duties in the light of Scripture, rea- 
son and history, none daring to molest them or make them 
afraid.” 1 

Three general types of church government had already 
taken root on American soil when these immigrants arrived. 
First, the episcopal one found in the Anglican Church in 
America and in the majority of Scandinavian churches in 
Europe. A bishop appointed for life would supervise a 
group of churches within a designated territory. Second, 
there were free churches, or independent congregations, 
which determined their own policies. This type was ex- 
emplified by the Congregationalists in New England and 
a few such Lutheran churches existed in Europe. Third, 
the synodical type where congregations within a certain 
territory would send representatives to a meeting to settle 
their mutual problems and plan common objectives. The Re- 
formed and Presbyterian churches followed this pattern. 
This last procedure had been suggested by Philip of Hesse in 
1525 to the Lutherans at the Synod of Homborg, but was 
not adopted as the rulers in Germany were already in the 
process of taking over the control of the churches. 

When Henry Melchior Muhlenberg arrived in America, 
his parish consisted of independent congregations located 
in or near Philadelphia. Confronted by chaotic conditions, 
he eventually took the first steps toward creating a distinc- 
tive American Lutheran church polity. : 

Muhlenberg was not particularly concerned about con- 
gregational constitutions during the early part of his min- 
istry. In 1761, however, a crisis arose in St. Michael’s 
Lutheran Church in Philadelphia which made the writing 
of such a document a necessity. The issue was whether 
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final authority should be invested in the congregation or in 
the council. Previous to this time the general practice had 
been for the pastor to appoint the members of the council. 
They were a closed group which conducted the business of 
the church according to its own desires. The congregation 
objected to this authority without representation. The docu- 
ment, Muhlenberg then wrote, some believe was influenced 
by Lutheran church polity in Holland, Halle, London, 
Sweden, and by the Presbyterian churches in Pennsylvania, 
but it more clearly reflects the immediate problem he then 
faced. Muhlenberg made the congregation, acting as a body, 
supreme. To it he gave the right to elect all officers and 
ministers by a majority vote. When a pastoral vacancy 
occurred, the church council could only recommend a can- 
didate to the congregation; for the final decision lay in the 
hands of the larger body. All important matters involving 
the expenditure of money had to be approved, first, by 
two-thirds of the council and then by two-thirds of the 
entire congregation.? 

The council consisted of the trustees (the pastors) ; six 
elders who were to have the following duties: the super- 
vision of spiritual matters, concern about right doc- 
trine, responsibility for financial transactions and for the 
attendance at school examinations; and six vorsteher to 
assist the pastor at services and in the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper, instruct the young, visit the sick, gather 
the offerings and collect pew rents and grave charges. The 
elders were elected for a three year term and the vorsteher 
for a two year one. They could not succeed themselves. Once 
elected they were fined if they would not serve. 

“Should any person elected as Elder or Vorsteher decline 
without sufficient reason to accept the weighty office, he 
shall not go free without paying a considerable donation 
into the treasury.” 3 

Laymen held a far more important position in the church 
in America than in Europe. Here they owned the church 
property and frequently “hired” their pastors for a year at 
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a time. St. Michael’s constitution was later copied by con- 
gregations in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and New York. 

Today, almost all Lutheran congregations in America 
follow the same general plan proposed by Muhlenberg. In 
theory, at least, the congregation is sovereign. If it is self 
supporting it owns its own property and may mortgage it 
or build as it sees fit. It calls its own pastor, and under 
certain limitations may remove him from office if he is 
totally unsatisfactory. The local congregation supervises 
its own educational program and carries on all its internal 
affairs. Let us now examine the way a typical congregation 
functions by taking an example from the U.L.C.A. This 
description is generally applicable to churches in all Luth- 
eran bodies. 

Once each year, usually in January, the congregation 
meets as a legal corporate body. At that time the voting 
members transact the business of the church. Frequently 
three classifications of members are defined: first, baptized 
members or all infants and adults affiliated with the con- 
gregation; second, confirmed members, or all adults who 
have joined the church as adults and have shown interest 
within the past three years; third, communicant members 
or the confirmed members who have communed within the 
last year. Usually, only communicant members who have 
contributed regularly to the church are permitted to vote 
at congregational meetings. Sometimes age requirements 
are also added, such as being at least eighteen or twenty-one 
years of age. In a few rare instances women are not per- 
mitted to vote. 

At the congregational meetings reports are heard from 
all the various organizations, committees, etc., in the 
church, and decisions are made concerning major projects; 
such as the erection of a building, securing additional help, 
etc. A budget is accepted and the members then elect their 
representatives on the church council, or board of adminis- 
tration. These men are to supervise the work of the church 
during the succeeding year. The council may consist of any 
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number of members depending upon the constitution of the 
local church. Usually there aretwelve, although large church- 
es may have more and smaller ones less. Today, two classi- 
fications of councilmen are commonly employed, namely, 
elders or trustees elected from the older or more experi- 
enced men to care for the church property, and deacons 
to assist in the general work of the church. Some congrega- 
tions have the three-fold division: elders, trustees, and 
deacons. Their term of office is usually for three years with 
a third of the members retiring annually. Councilmen are 
not generally permitted to succeed themselves but must re- 
main out of office for one year before being eligible for 
reelection. The pastor is usually the president of the church 
council and presides at the congregational meetings. A lay- 
man then serves as vice-president and assumes charge when 
a vacancy occurs in the pastorate. 

The council is given wide authority during the period 
between the annual congregational meetings. Only when 
some major enterprise, such as the calling of a pastor or 
some major repair on the church property is needed, will 
the congregation be called together for a special meeting. 

The responsibilities assumed by councilmen are stated in 
the following installation service: 


“It will be your duty to see: That the services of God’s 
House be held at the proper times, and conducted in ac- 
cordance with the Order of the Church; that the pure Word 
of God be preached as the Church confesses it, and only by 
those duly authorized according to the Constitution of this 
Congregation; that provision be made for the Christian 
instruction of the young; that strict discipline be main- 
tained, the erring admonished and impenitent offenders ex- 
cluded from the communion of the Church; that the prop- 
erty of the Congregation be cared for, and all that relates to 
its worldly affairs properly administered. 

“It will furthermore be your duty: to assist the Pastor in 
the care of the sick and needy, in the cultivation of harmony 
among the members, in the promotion of the general wel- 
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fare of the Congregation, and in the furtherance of Christ’s 
Kingdom, at home and abroad. 

“Nor should you be unmindful that, while holiness of 
life and conversation is required of all who name the Name 
of Christ, it is especially incumbent upon those who have 
been called to be office bearers in His Church to show them- 
selves in all things, by word and example, a pattern of 
good works.” 4 

Two points should be noted: first, councilmen are to 
permit only those authorized by the “Constitution of this 
Congregation” to preach. The local constitution is the one 
to be followed — no other one requires their allegiance. 
Second, they are to see that only the “pure Word of God be 
preached as the Church confesses it,” or as the Lutheran 
denomination presents it. This ties the congregation to the 
Lutheran Church as a whole. The bond between the local 
church and the Church at large is a common faith and doc- 
trine. Entrusting this authority to laymen is obviously 
based on the doctrine of the universal priesthood of all be- 
lievers and assumes councilmen will know the Lutheran 
doctrine sufficiently to judge the preaching of the pastor 
and to determine whether he is preaching “heresy.” Only 
the local congregation is empowered to remove a pastor 
from his office although his ordination papers may be taken 
away by others. 

The congregation basically has the right to choose and 
call its own minister. When a pastoral vacancy occurs, the 
council, at a specially called meeting, recommends a can- 
didate to the congregation who must then be approved by 
a two-thirds vote of the entire body. Who may the council 
recommend? The problem becomes somewhat involved be- 
cause in America almost all congregations are affiliated 
with other churches in what might be called a synod. At 
this point certain obligations and limitations are placed on 
congregational authority. Should a congregation wish to 
be a member of a synod, it must submit its own constitu- 
tion for synodical approval. To receive such approval, this 
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constitution must state the congregation will call only pas- 
tors who are in good standing within the larger body or 
can qualify to be ordained if a call is accepted. Originally 
each church had complete freedom within these limitations 
in choosing a pastor, but today this right is considerably 
modified. In some district synods of the U.L.C.A. the presi- 
dents merely consult or suggest suitable candidates to the 
church council but in others he has the right to nominate 
anyone who is to be considered. In these cases his recom- 
mendation must be voted upon and should the candidate be 
rejected the president will then propose another nominee. 
This procedure places into the hands of a synodical presi- 
dent formidable power over both the pastors and the con- 
gregations within his district. 

No congregation can ordain a man to be a minister, al- 
though no one can be ordained unless a congregation has 
called him to be its pastor. Ordination in the Lutheran 
Church is now performed by a group of ministers at synodi- 
cal meetings. The ministers who ordain are said to be acting 
as agents of the congregations themselves. However, they 
may take away the ordination papers of a pastor without 
the consent of his congregation. 

All organizations within the local church are auxilaries. 
They are not independent, but are expected to report their 
activities and progress to the annual congregational meet- 
ings. Officers of these groups are usually required to be 
members of the congregation. 

Once each year, the pastor and a layman, as representa- 
tives of the local congregation, meet with delegates from 
neighboring Lutheran churches. This is called a synodical 
meeting in the U.L.C.A., a district meeting in the A.L.C., 
and a conference meeting in the Augustana Church. The 
L.F.C. is an exception, as the pastor, and all laymen who 
may desire to do so, may attend and vote at their synodical 
meetings. 

The Lutheran Church has today what may be called a 
congregational-synodical form of government. 
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The Organization of a Synod 
The United Lutheran Church 


The first Lutheran synod in America was organized by 
Muhlenberg, largely as an experiment. He believed supreme 
authority should rest in the congregation, but he did not 
approve of pure congregationalism as he saw the dangers 
of this system in the churches he served. He was convinced 
churches would be stronger if ministers would cooperate 
voluntarily. With this purpose in mind, in 1748, he invited 
a small group of pastors to a conference and told them, 

“A twisted cord of many threads will not easily break. 
There must be unity among us. If God wills, we shall as- 
semble yearly.” 5 

Hesaw sucha meeting as an opportunity for the ministers 
to tell one another their troubles, to partake of the Lord’s 
Supper together, to edify one another with accounts con- 
cerning the progress of the kingdom of God, and to afford 
mutual encouragement under difficult official burdens. Thus 
came into being the first cooperative body among Lutherans 
in America. We shall now turn to the role of synods in the 
twentieth century. The present system of synods, it has 
been said, is the most unique contribution of American 
Lutheranism to Lutheranism as a whole. 

Synods enjoy varying degrees of authority in the differ- 
ent Lutheran bodies, i.e., the Lutheran Free Church is only 
advisory as the local congregations are practically autono- 
mous—in others, considerable power has been delegated to 
a larger body, sometimes to a district one, in other instances 
to the national one. This authority may rest in turn in the 
hands of the convention itself, or in an individual, or in a 
committee. 

We will first consider the way a district or a synod func- 
tions in the U.L.C.A. Each synod in the U.L.C.A. has its 
own constitution, but all follow a general pattern. A synod 
carries on its work through annual meetings, elected 
officers, committees and boards. 
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The annual synodical meetings are usually held in the 
spring. No longer are they merely experiments or advisory, 
for in the U.L.C.A. their jurisdiction has reached such a 
point the Synodical Handbook of the Synod of New York 
states it “is not a group of individualistic congregations but 
a Church.” © The Handbook then lists the powers and duties 
the congregations have committed exclusively to the synod. 
These include: 

“1, To certify, educate, examine and ordain students for 

the ministry. . 

2, To examine, certify clerically, receive, install and 
discipline ministers. 

3, To act as a court of fina] appeal for congregational 
discipline of laymen... 

6, To present to the congregations nominations for 
pastoral vacancies. 

7, To advise concerning re-location, merger, and dis- 
solution. (of congregations) 

8, To establish new congregations (Home Missions). 

9, To be the organizational link between the congrega- 
tions and the United Lutheran Church in America 
and its Boards and Agencies. 

10, To establish and maintain Christian colleges and 

- seminaries.” 7 
No congregation is permitted to make any enactments con- 
trary to the constitution of the Synod. 

Presidents of synods have been given ever greater au- 
thority. Until recently they were merely pastors of con- 
gregations who presided at synodical meetings. Their role 
has now changed to that of full time executive officers. The 
president of the New York Synod, for example, has been 
given “supervision over all ministers and congregations con- 
nected with the Synod, and over all agencies created by the 
Synod for the prosecution of the general work of the 
Church.” § His responsibilities include items one, two, and 
three in the above list of duties, though he may delegate 
these to committees. He is likewise president of the Execu- 
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tive Committee and an ex-officio member of all boards, com- 
mittees, and agencies of Synod. Customarily a president is 
now elected for a five or six year term of office and is per- 
mitted to run for reelection until he is sixty-eight years of 
age. Usually no nominations are allowed for the office of 
president although this may be done for all other offices. 

Each synod carries on its work through boards and 
committees; such as committees on Evangelism, Lutheran 
World Action, Brotherhood, Foreign Missions, Home Mis- 
sions, Summer Camps, Education, etc. A synod usually 
supports some particular Lutheran college and seminary 
within its own territory or adjacent to it. In the U.L.C.A. 
all college and seminary education, as well as the institutions 
themselves, are under the control of synods. 

Synods, as has been said, are empowered to discipline their 
pastors and congregations. Pastors may be disciplined, first 
for preaching or teaching false doctrine. In the U.L.C.A. 
each synod has the right to determine whether its own 
ministers are preaching according to Lutheran doctrine. 
Second, they may be disciplined for immoral conduct, and 
third, for “willful disregard and violation of the constitu- 
tion, authority, and resolutions of the Synod.” ® No appeal 
can be made against the decision of a synod to any higher 
body or board. Should a synod find a minister to be guilty 
it can demand the return of his ordination papers which 
would so limit his usefulness, a congregation would normal- 
ly seek another pastor. If a congregation strays away from 
the principles of the constitution of the Synod and a few 
members remain faithful to the Synod, they receive the 
title to all the property. 

The Synod also serves as the agency through which all 
benevolence money is channeled for the larger work of the 
church. Part of this money is retained by the Synod for its 
own projects and the remainder is forwarded to the 
treasurer of the U.L.C.A. 

An important task at the synodical conventions, in alter- 
nate years, is the choosing of delegates to the biennial 
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meetings of the U.L.C.A. Many phases of the work of the 
church have been delegated to the national body. As a result, 
both synods and congregations have limitations at the point 
where the national organization begins to function. 

The U.L.C.A. has thirty-two constituent synods including 
two in Canada, and in addition, seven affiliated Churches, 
representing the mission fields. Those in America usually 
follow definite territorial boundaries, and these in turn are 
divided into conferences with little or no authority. The 
meetings of conferences are commonly held in the fall for 
the purpose of hearing reports and for listening to inspira- 
tional addresses. 


The United Lutheran Church 


The pattern for a synod of synods was set in 1820 when 
the General Synod came into existence to foster cooperation 
on a national scale and to undertake tasks too great for the 
synods to do effectively alone. During the following decades 
the national body grew ever more significant and greater 
authority was constantly placed in its hands. The story of 
this trend is described under the heading of Centralization. 

When the U.L.C.A. was organized in 1918, the constitu- 
tion then drawn up emphasized that the congregations were 
the source of whatever jurisdiction it had. However, there 
is very little direct connection between the congregations 
themselves and the U.L.C.A. Delegates to the national body 
are not elected by the individual congregations but by the 
voters at synodical meetings, to the number of one clerical 
and one lay delegate for every ten congregations or major 
fraction thereof. Neither may any single congregation 
bring a recommendation or a problem to the U.L.C.A. for 
consideration, as only synods may offer “memorials” or 
proposals to the national body. Thus the U.L.C.A. is practi- 
cally a synod of synods. 

To the U.L.C.A. has been entrusted the following power 
and duties by the synods: 

“1, To finance and co-ordinate Home Missions. (Local 
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and Synodical cooperation are auxiliary.) 

2, To conduct Foreign Missions. 

3, To pension ministers and administer relief. 

4, To train deaconesses. 

5, To provide Church papers, Church School lessons, 
Catechisms, Hymnals and Liturgies, and other Chris- 
tian publications. 

6, To lay apportionments. 

7, On application by Synods to give counsel and adjudi- 
cate questions of doctrine, worship and discipline. 

8, To maintain inter-synodical harmony. 

9, To enter into relations with other Lutheran bodies, 
and with other evangelical Christian denomina- 
tions.’ 1° 

The U.L.C.A. controls the external or “foreign” policy 

of all its constituent synods and congregations. It alone 
determines whether any of its component parts may join 
local or state councils of churches. 
“The United Lutheran Church shall have power to form 
and dissolve relations with other general bodies, organiza- 
tions, and movements... no Synod, conference, or board 
has the power of independent affiliation with general or- 
ganizations and movements.” 11 

In internal affairs it has authority to deal with all 
matters effecting the church at large except when the opera- 
tion of such power lies primarily within the domain of one 
particular synod and then its consent and cooperation must 
first be secured. 12 This statement corresponds closely to 
the general welfare clause in the American constitution. 

At the biennial conventions of the U.L.C.A. a president, 
secretary, and treasurer are elected. Into the hands of the 
president and an Executive Board have been placed exten- 
sive jurisdiction over the entire Church. 

The president and the Executive Board supervises all the 
work of the boards, each board having been assigned 
special tasks by the constitution itself. These are: the Pub- 
lication Board, Parish and School Board, Board of Social 
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Missions, Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief, Board 
of Foreign Missions, Board of Higher Education, and 
Board of Deaconess Work. The members of these boards 
are elected at the conventions of the U.L.C.A. and serve 
without pay, however, each board has a full time staff 
headed by an Executive Secretary. 


The American Board of Missions establishes new congre- 
gations, gives financial help, and then oversees their pro- 
gress until they are self-supporting. Mission work in the 
foreign fields is under the Board of Foreign Missions. Al- 
though the U.L.C.A. has no authority over colleges and 
seminaries, the Board of Higher Education, nevertheless, 
endeavors to raise the standards of all U.L.C.A. schools 
and to contribute financially in cases of emergency. The 
Parish and School Board produces literature for church 
schools and assists in the total educational program of the 
congregations. The Board of Publication publishes the 
church’s official literature and cooperates with the Board of 
Parish Education in printing church school materials. 

The Board of Social Missions has three subdivisions or 
departments: first, the Department of Evangelism super- 
vises preaching missions, etc; second, the Department of 
Inner Missions has charge of social and welfare work; and 
third, a Department of Social Action has the responsibility 
to “study the moral and social welfare of humanity in the 
light of Christian principles and to counsel the Church in 
the Christian solution to the problems of society.” 13 This 
department investigates such problems as divorce, race 
relations, etc. An independent Department of Church Archi- 
tecture has also been created to advise congregations on 
building churchly edifices. 

The judicial phase of the Church has been entrusted to a 
Commission on Adjudication. A synod may bring disputed 
questions concerning doctrine and practice before it for a 
decision. Its judgment may be appealed to the next national 
convention, but cannot be set aside unless a two-thirds vote 
of the entire convention disapproves of the action of the 
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Commission. 

The Church also functions through national auxiliaries, 
these being the United Lutheran Church Women (formerly 
the Women’s Missionary Society), Lutheran Church Men 
(formerly called the Brotherhood), and the Luther League. 
The Church has no direct control over these organizations 
but they cooperate closely with the Church as a whole. The 
Lutheran Laymen’s Movement is likewise independent of 
the official boards, but its program is planned in conjunction 
with the Stewardship Committee. The Laymen’s Movement 
provides free material to the congregations for conducting 
every-member canvases and encourages tithing and greater 
contributions to the Church. 

The total budget of the U.L.C.A. is now almost fifteen 
million dollars a year, or almost fourteen dollars per com- 
municant member. Headquarters are located at 231 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


Augustana Lutheran Church 


In many ways Augustana Church is similar to the 
U.L.C.A. For almost sixty years it was a member, first of 
the General Synod and then of the General Council. These 
years of association have left their imprint on Augustana 
organizationally speaking. Historically, Augustana has 
roots both in the Swedish State Church and in pietistic 
movements which emphasized the local congregation and 
the importance of laymen. When the Swedes began to 
arrive in America in large numbers during the 1840’s and 
1850’s the pietistic spirit predominated. Wherever they 
settled independent congregations were established, as they 
had no interest in creating a general body. Each church 
made its own laws and defined its own doctrine and prac- 
tices without consultation or interference from others. The 
Swedish churches were thus originally congregational in 
government. At the 1939 convention, the president of Au-. 
gustana stated this policy still persists. 

“During the entire history of the Augustana Synod there 
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have not been any radical changes in church government in 
regard to either the general body or the local congregation 
... The Augustana Synod is conducting a noble experi- 
ment in trying to be Lutheran in doctrine and congrega- 
tional in government. This is the more remarkable because 
of the background of episcopal government out of which 
the founders of our Synod came. I am not pessimistic as to 
the success of this experiment, but I am confident that from 
time to time adjustments will have to be made which will 
tend more to a golden mean in regard to our church policy. 
Our self-preservation as a church body will demand it.” 34 

When the congregations, however, joined together to 
form a synod, their independence was slightly modified and 
they became synodical-congregational in character. At first, 
very little authority was given to the larger body; in fact, 
it was little more than advisory. Since those days tensions 
have frequently developed as to where the line of demarca- 
tion should be drawn between the jurisdiction of the local 
congregation and the Synod. Resistance has persisted 
against transferring power to those outside the local fellow- 
ship. 

The president, in 1948, pled for more authority to be 
given to the Synod: 

“Our synodical constitution very definitely, as far as our 
Synod is concerned, does away with the ‘atomistic’ theory 
of the nature of the Church, and the supremacy of the 
local congregation in spiritual matters. I quote ‘This Synod 
shall consist of all pastors and congregations regularly 
connected with it.’ If the Church at large, that is the Synod, 
ordains and sends the pastor, there certainly is a limitation 
upon the ‘sovereignty’ of the local congregation. And surely 
in matters of liturgy and polity, and doctrine, the ‘sover- 
eignty’ of the Synod must be unquestioned.” 15 

In explaining the development of these two trends—one 
towards congregationalism, and the other towards a synodi- 
cal form of government, Oscar N. Olson, historian, explained: 

“In its church polity and organization it followed the 
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synodical-congregational system. This was mainly owing to 
the influence of the earlier Lutheran churches in America, 
partly also to the general pattern of American Protes- 
tantism. Experiences in and prejudices against the State 
Church in Sweden, with its episcopal government made the 
establishment of an espiscopal system here unthinkable. 
Any tendency toward high churchism or hierarchy would 
have met strong opposition. But on the other hand, an in- 
herited respect for the ministerial office and good order 
has prevented the Synod from extreme congregationalism. 
This is seen in the provisions for a properly trained and 
ordained ministry and a sufficient degree of centralization 
and delegated authority to function effectively. There 
always has been an effort to find a proper balance between 
centralization and decentralization, between clergy and 
laity, and among Synod, Conference and congregation.” 1° 

Augustana Church holds annual conventions. Biennial 
ones have been proposed but not approved, because of a 
fear such a step might result in the synodical officers assum- 
ing more authority in the interim between conventions. At 
these meetings approximately an equal number of clerical 
and lay delegates are present, having previously been elect- 
ed on the basis of one pastor and one lay delegate for each 
1,500 communicant members or larger fraction thereof in 
each conference. Church officials are automatically dele- 
gates. In addition to the general meetings the clergy may 
also assemble as a separate group to examine and vote upon 
the acceptance of candidates for the ministry and for dis- 
ciplinary action when necessary. 

The convention elects a president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, and treasurer. The president, for over thirty years, 
was elected annually, but he now enjoys a four year term 
of office. In 1922, the presidency was made a full time 
position. His duties include seeing to it “that decisions of 
the Synod are obeyed and its precepts followed... also to 
take action in matters of discipline whenever he shall dis- 
cover laxity or negligence of duty on the part of the proper 
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conference authorities.’’17 

Assisted by other pastors, he ordains candidates for the 
ministry and gives advice to the ministers of Synod relative 
to their pastoral duties. ! 

In comparison with the U.L.C.A., Augustana is more cen- 
tralized in certain ways, and less so in other respects. The 
president of Augustana can take action against conference 
authorities. This cannot be done by the president of the 
U.L.C.A. Augustana Synod also ordains, may discipline its 
pastors, and controls its educational institutions, all of 
which lies in the hands of the district synods in the 
U.L.C.A. On the other hand, the president of Augustana 
does not have as much authority over the boards and other 
officers of the church as held by the president of the 
U.L.C.A. 

The governing body of Augustana between conventions 
is called the Synodical Council. The members of this Council 
are the president and vice-president of Synod, and the presi- 
dent and one lay delegate from each conference. Synod also 
functions through the usual boards and commissions. 

The national body in turn is sub-divided into thirteen 
conferences. From 1870 to 1895 these smaller divisions con- 
stantly grew in importance as a result of a trend against 
centralization of authority. During this period some of the 
prerogatives formerly held by Synod were transferred to 
the conferences. These groups also hold annual meetings 
attended by the pastors and a layman from each constituent 
congregation, as well as a delegate from each conference 
institution. The officers of a conference correspond to those 
of Synod but are elected annually. The duties of the con- 
ference presidents consists primarily of dedicating 
churches, installing pastors, visiting in congregations and 
reporting to the synodical president. 

These smaller units have the right to suspend a minister 
from his office and sever his connection with the conference 
and the synod by a two-thirds vote, however, an appeal may 
be made from its verdict to the Synod. Conferences also 
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maintain the colleges and charitable institutions within 
their territory. Augustana Seminary, however is owned, 
controlled and managed by the church-as-a-whole. 

Conferences, in turn, are subdivided into districts hold- 
ing annual meetings. These have the responsibility of pro- 
viding pastoral care for vacant congregations, and for 
passing upon petitions for financial aid from congrega- 
tions within their jurisdiction. 

The headquarters of Augustana Church are located at 
2445 Park Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Suomi Synod 


The Suomi Synod, being small, has not as yet developed 
any complicated form of organization. Suomi has the usual 
officers, i.e., president, vice-president, secretary, and treas- 
urer, and also a notary. This latter one is an unusual office 
in the Lutheran Church. His duty is to serve as the inter- 
preter of the laws of the Church, and he may, when needed, 
secure the help of a corporation lawyer to assist him in 
legal matters. 

The legislative power of the Synod rests in the annual 
conventions of the Church. Each church may send its pastor 
and one layman as delegates to these meetings, but congre- 
gations with more than 750 members are entitled to an 
additional lay representative. The adoption of most im- 
portant matters requires a two-thirds vote of approval. At 
the synodical conventions a ministerium may be called to 
consider all matters pertaining only to the clergy. 

In the interim, between conventions a Consistory serves as 
the executive committee of the synod. Membership consists 
of four men chosen by the convention from the clergy of the 
synod. The president of the synod is president of the Con- 
sistory. The other members are: the vice president, secret- 
ary of the Consistory, and the notary. The term of office of 
each is four years, terms rotating. 

The Suomi Synod is divided into seven geographical con- 
ferences which report annually concerning their own activi- 
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ties at the synodical conventions. 

Congregations are obligated to comply with the resolu- 
tions and recommendations of Synod and are expected to 
pay their pro rated share of its expenses. 

Headquarters of the Suomi Synod are located at 403 
Cooper Avenue, Hancock, Michigan. 


American Evangelical Lutheran Church 


Both Danish synods in America are very democratic. 
With the exception of the Lutheran Free Church, laymen 
in these Synods have larger representation than in any 
other Lutheran body. 

Supreme authority in the A.E.L.C. is vested in the annual 
conventions composed of the following members: lay dele- 
gates, one for each fifty adult members or fraction thereof 
appointed by the congregations; and all pastors; and the 
heads of institutions, auxiliaries, and members of the 
boards. Not only are the conventions predominately lay 
in character but every member of the Synod has the 
right to submit topics to be discussed at the conventions. 
These are published six weeks prior to the synodical meet- 
ings. Thus a close contact is maintained between the mem- 
bers and the national body. 

The elected officers of the A.E.L.C. are the president, 
vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. The four officers 
and five additional members form the Synodical Board or 
a Board of Directors. These five and the treasurer are to 
be laymen. The Synodical Board then divides itself into an 
Executive Committee and a Finance Committee. The Synod 
also has an officer called an Ordainor who is elected for an 
indefinite period and has the duty of ordaining all] candi- 
dates for the ministry. All other officers are elected for a 
four year term and must receive a two-thirds vote of the 
convention. The president, with the Executive Committee, 
is responsible for putting the decisions of the convention 
into action. He may act upon complaints against a minister 
when they are brought to him. However, he is not the pre- 
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siding officer at the conventions. 

A Board of Ordination includes the Ordainor, president 
of Synod, the dean of the seminary and four others. This 
board judges whether candidates for the ministry should 
be ordained and also makes recommendations concerning 
the curriculum that pre-theological students should follow 
in college. A person suspended from the ministerial office 
by the president is given the privilege of defending himself 
before this Board, which may recommend his reinstatement 
by the president, or his dismissal by the annual synodical 
convention. Action by this board requires a two-thirds vote. 

The arrangement for calling a pastor in the A.E.L.C. is 

somewhat unique. ‘“‘A congregation which desires to call a 
pastor of the synod shall notify the president who shall 
present to the congregation a list of pastors who desire a 
call or a new charge and give advice and guidance concern- 
ing the selection of a pastor. If the congregation cannot 
agree on the choice of a pastor from this list, it shall so 
notify the president. The congregation may then through the 
president send a letter of call to any pastor of the synod 
or of another Lutheran church body, either in this country 
or abroad, or it may extend a letter of call to an ordained, 
non-Lutheran pastor or to an unordained person. (He must 
then meet the qualifications for entrance into the synod) ... 
“When a vacancy occurs and a congregation has sought 
for a year without success to engage a pastor, the president 
of the synod in conjunction with the president of the dis- 
trict shall have the right to nominate three pastors, one of 
whom the congregation should call. 
“Every letter of call sent out by a congregation must be 
sent through the president, who shall sign it unless the 
choice is contrary to any of the provisions of this consti- 
tution.” 18 

The A.E.L.C. is divided into nine districts which hold 
annual meetings. Their proceedings are reported to the 
Synod itself. New fields for mission work may be entered 
either by the Home Misssions Council of the Synod, by a 
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district, or by a local congregation, but the project must 
first be approved by the National Lutheran Council and the 
Synod. 

The headquarters of the A.E.L.C. are located at 1232 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Des Moines 16, Iowa. 


United Evangelical Lutheran Church 


The United Evangelical Lutheran Church represents the 
Danish Inner Mission tradition and its emphasis on lay 
activity. The U.E.L.C. in certain ways may even be more 
congregational centered than the A.E.L.C. Each congrega- 
tion can determine the extent to which it will support the 
Synod, although membership in the Synod is conditioned 
upon adherence to the synodical constitution. Out of 185 
congregations all but five have laymen as presidents of the 
church council. 

The supreme authority of the U.E.L.C. is invested in an 
annual convention with the lay delegates chosen similarly 
to those in the A.E.L.C. The convention elects all officers 
and boards, and most of the committees and heads of its 
institutions. In the period between conventions authority to 
act has been delegated to the Church Council. The member- 
ship of this Council consists of the president, vice-president, 
secretary and four laymen who also constitute the Board 
of Trustees. This Council not only has executive power but 
may serve as a judicial committee in major cases when so 
authorized by the ministerium and the annual convention. 
The president of Synod is the chairman of the Council; chief 
advisor, and director to carry out the decisions of the con- 
ventions, is an ex-officio member of all the boards and com- 
mittees, and is ordainor of ministers. The Synod ordains 
while the synodical ministerium has the responsibility of 
judging heresy. The U.E.L.C. has the usual boards and 
auxiliaries. , iD? TA oat 

The Synod is divided into nine geographical districts 
which hold annual meetings and report to the synodical 
conventions. The districts are not incorporated, but they 
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elect boards that serve in an advisory capacity to synod. 
- Headquarters of the U.E.L.C. are located in the Pioneer 
Memorial Building, Blair, Nebraska. 


Lutheran Free Church 


The Norwegian Lutheran Churches, as a whole are among 
the most democratic in America. They have maintained the 
sovereignty of the local congregation and have been among 
the most successful in having the larger bodies truly rep- 
resent the local congregations. The Lutheran Free Church 
has gone the furthest in this direction. The Fundamental 
Principles of the L.F.C. adopted at the time of its organi- 
zation include these statements: 

“5, The congregation governs its own affairs, subject 
to the authority of the Word of God and of the Spirit, 
and recognizes no other ecclesiastical authorized 
government above it. 

7, A free and independent congregation gladly accepts 
the mutual assistance which the congregations can 
give one another in the work of the furtherance of 
the Kingdom of God. 

10, Free and independent congregations have no right 
to demand that other congregations shall submit to 
their opinion, will, judgment, or decision; therefore 
all domination of a majority of congregations over 
a minority shall not be tolerated.” 1% 

The L.F.C., not being a legislative body, welcomes all 
members of its associated congregations to participate in 
its annual meetings. Everyone may vote, as synodical de- 
cisions are only advisory and may be accepted or rejected 
as each congregation desires. 

A president, a vice-president, and a secretary of the 
Synod are elected at the conventions. Originally a president 
-was chosen each year. He was a pastor who merely acted 
as a moderator at the annual conferences. However, in 1920, 
the presidency was made a full time position with a three 
year term of office. Among his duties is to serve as ordainor 
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of the ministerial candidates. 

A Board of Administration corresponds to what might 
be called an executive committee. Although the Synod itself 
is unincorporated this board has been incorporated and 
holds property for the Synod and serves as treasury of the 
Church. In it is invested the authority usually held by presi- 
dents of synods. This board functions primarily in the field 
of education, namely, publicizing and interpreting the 
Fundamental Principles of the Church and also in promot- 
ing its institutions. The other boards of the Synod are like- 
wise incorporated and report to the annual conference, but 
their resolutions are only advisory. 

The Free Church nominates members to seven corpora- 
tions: Augsburg College and Theological Seminary, Board 
of Home Missions, Lutheran Board of Missions, Board of 
the Messenger Press, Board of the Oak Grove Seminary, 
the Board of Bethesda Homes, and Board of Ministers Aid 
Society; the elections themselves are conducted by the indi- 
vidual Boards of Directors. 

The Lutheran Free Church is divided into eighteen dis- 
tricts and these also are only advisory in character. 

The Church offices are located at 2122 Riverside Avenue, 
Minneapolis 4, Minnesota. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church has roots in both the 
Norwegian State Church and in independent lay move- 
ments. The struggle over whether final authority should 
rest in the clergy or in the members of the congregation 
has been a long one. The free church influence eventually 
became dominant. Today the supreme authority in the 
E.L.C. rests in the local congregation but the constitution 
of each church must conform to the E.L.C. constitution in 
doctrine and practice. Congregations call their own pastors, 
hold title to their own property, and determine for them- 
selves such matters as the order of service, vestments, and 
text books for their schools. The Synod merely recommends 
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and provides materials, but their use is not obligatory. 

The biennial conventions of the E.L.C. are held in even 
numbered years in Minneapolis, Minnesota. Congregations 
are represented directly by all the pastors, and one layman 
from each parish with only one congregation, and two lay- 
men from parishes having two or more churches. Thus the 
laymen are apt to be in the majority. The conventions are 
characterized by being very large and democratic in pro- 
cedure. An observer describing one of these gatherings 
wrote: 

“The convention of the E.L.C. as presently constituted is 
as close to the town-meeting democracy as a denomination 
its size could contrive. From the 2,750 congregations almost 
that number of delegates were assembled, each delegate at 
his own expense. All parishes and even most families in the 
church must be pretty directly related to its top planning 
and direction. This is their church. They speak not just as 
representatives, but for themselves.” 2° 

The elected officers are the president, two vice-presidents, 
a treasurer, an auditor, and a general secretary who is re- 
sponsible for public relations, statistics, and membership 
transfer. The president is elected for a term of six years 
and is an ex-officio member of the boards of the church. 

A Church Council, consisting of the president, the dis- 
trict presidents and one layman elected by each district, 
serves as an Executive Committee. These men have the re- 
sponsibility of enforcing the decisions of the Church, set- 
tling disputes when requested and approving candidates for 
the ministry. Charges of heresy may also come under its 
jurisdiction. The work of the Council is largely confined to 
the spiritual side of the Church. A Board of Trustees elect- 
ed by the convention, is primarily concerned about the 
business affairs of the Synod. Not only does it prepare a 
tentative budget for the Church, but when approved by the 
convention, this board is then held responsible for balancing 
the budget. In addition to these two bodies six typical 
boards serve in specific fields. These have the right to deter- 
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mine their own policies within their allotted budgets and 
within the fields of labor defined by the Church. There are 
also the usual three auxiliaries and in addition an organi- 
zation called Lutheran Daughters of the Reformation and 
another entitled the Choral Union. 

The Church controls its colleges and seminaries even 
electing and dismissing professors and teachers by a two- 
thirds vote of the convention. 

The E.L.C. is subdivided into ten districts, nine being 
within the U.S.A. and one in Canada. These hold biennial 
conventions during the odd numbered years with the dele- 
gates chosen similarly to those sent to the national conven- 
tions. Districts perform ordination after the candidates’ 
approval by the E.L.C. Church Council, and also supervise 
home mission work within their own territory. 

In the E.L.C. a congregation frequently has a separate 
Board of Deacons, Board of Trustees, and a Board of Edu- 
cation to supervise the educational work of the church. 
In addition there is a Congregational Council consisting 
of the pastor, president, vice-president of the con- 
gregation, the Board of Deacons, the Board of Trustees, the 
secretary, treasurer, financial secretary, and the chairman 
of the Board of Education. 

The offices of the E.L.C. are located at 422 S. 5th Street, 
Minneapolis 5, Minnesota. 


American Lutheran Church 


The American Lutheran Church has had a varied back- 
ground. On the one hand, the Buffalo Synod which joined 
the merger was one of the most authoritarian of the early 
synods, while the Ohio Synod was a member of the General 
Council which stressed the independence of the local con- 
gregations. When the A.L.C. was organized in 1930, formid- 
able authority was placed in the national body. In fact, it 
has gone as far or further in this direction than any other 
Lutheran group. 

In line with American church polity, its constitution 
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states it is basically congregational. 

“The Church being an advisory body, any local congrega- 
tion connected with the Church remains its own highest 
authority in all matters, subject to the Word of God, and 
does not in any degree surrender ownership or control of 
its property. The local congregation, however, voluntarily 
obligates itself to cooperate in the work of the Church and 
in the maintenance of the regulations of the Church.” 71 
In actual practice however great authority rests in the na- 
tional body over its pastors, teachers, congregations, and 
institutions, in regard to both doctrine and practice.?? 

The A.L.C. is organized in the following way: biennial 
conventions are held, attended by a pastor and a layman 
from each eighteen congregations. The officers of the 
Church include a president, two vice-presidents, a secretary, 
and in addition, a full-time director of stewardship and 
finance appointed by the Board of Trustees. 

The largest concentration of authority in the national 
body resides in the hands of the president, for he is em- 
powered to supervise the doctrine, practice, and official 
conduct of all the officers of the Church, of all the presi- 
dents of the Districts, and of all those who are elected or 
appointed by the Church. 2? He is likewise an advisory 
member on all the boards and can insist on the full integra- 
tion of the work of all departments in order to achieve a 
unified and efficient program. He is elected for a six year 
term of office. 


A Board of Trustees has control of all the property and 
finances of the Church and may investigate the business 
records and investments of all the institutions and boards 
of the Church. An Executive Committee consisting of the 
president and the vice-presidents must be given a copy of 
the minutes of every meeting of every board. These include 
the Board of American Missions, Foreign Missions, Pen- 
sions, Christian Social Action, Parish Education, Higher 
Education, Youth Board, and a Board of Publication. 

The educational institutions are under the Board of Edu- 
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cation and are in close contact with the Church. When a 
vacancy occurs in the presidency or a professorship in a 
theological seminary, nominees are requested from the 
Church at large and these names are then published and 
the Board of Regents of the respective seminary selects a 
candidate from this list. 

A Judiciary Committee is empowered to act upon appeals 
brought to it by individual members, congregations, or 
boards of the Church against unacceptable decisions of the 
president or of the Executive Committee of the Church. It 
may also consider charges against the president or the 
Executive Committee of the Church brought by either in- 
dividual members, congregations, or boards of the Church, 
or vice versa. 

The American Lutheran Church is-subdivided into thir- 
teen districts subject to the rules and regulations of the 
Church. A district holds annual meetings attended by a 
pastor and a layman from each parish in the territory. The 
presidents of these groups have the responsibility of advis- 
ing and helping local congregations in the selection of pas- 
tors. A congregation’s call must receive the approval of the 
president before it is effective. The Districts in the A.L.C. 
ordain and also assist in supervising the pastors and con- 
gregations concerning doctrine and practice. 

The Districts in turn are divided into conferences which 
hold meetings primarily intended for the clergy. These are 
for the purpose of promoting the study of theology, parish 
administration, and for the deepening of the pastors’ 
spiritual life. Each District also divides its membership 
into groups of eighteen congregations called precincts, each 
of which elects one clerical and one lay delegate to represent 
it at the convention of the Church. 

Differing from the U.L.C.A. and some of the other 
Lutheran bodies, the local congregation is not assigned any 
apportionment or quota it is expected to raise. The treasurer 
of the local congregation sends whatever benevolent money 
he receives directly to the national body rather than through 
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the district treasurer. 
The offices of the A.L.C. are located at 57 East Main 
Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. | 


The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 


No Lutheran Church has been more concerned about 
church polity than the Missouri Synod. For twenty-five 
years the most vital problem confronting the Saxons was 
whether they were a Church, since their leader had been 
dethroned. Thus the organization of the Missouri Synod 
cannot be understood apart from its tragic experiences with 
Stephen. When the Saxons arrived in America all the clergy 
were indebted to Stephen for their offices and authority. 
After he was excommunicated, they had no official stand- 
ing. Three laymen, through a study of Luther’s writings, 
then arrived at the conclusion the authority of the Church 
rests in the congregation as a whole and not in the clergy. 
Congregations may call their own pastors who are in turn 
subordinate to the will of those who called them. 

C. F. W. Walther eventually sided with this point of view 
in his debate with Marbach. The form of government he 
advocated, though democratic in structure, was not due to 
American influence but to the predicament the Saxons then 
faced. Walther was basically an authoritarian orthodox 
dogmatician. The situation demanded that authority be 
placed in the congregation. 

In practice, however, the minister remained the dominat- 
ing personality. After a congregation called a minister it 
soon fell under his control. These pastors were highly re- 
spected partly because they were usually the best educated 
individuals in their congregations, but also because of the 
belief a minister’s call comes from God and thus he should 
be followed as one chosen by God after his election by the 
congregation. When a pastor spoke he was to be obeyed be- 
cause he spoke the Word of God. But this obedience was 
confined to spiritual matters. In the practical running of the 
church, laymen maintained they were supreme. The clergy 
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initially were not even permitted to attend the voters’ 
meetings. The pastors, however, always insisted on a call 
for an unlimited period of time, even though in those days 
calls were usually for a designated term. 

When the Missouri Synod came into existence, Trinity 
Church in St. Louis insisted that the larger body be only 
advisory. Each congregation must be supreme in determin- 
ing its own policies. Written into the constitution was the 
following statement: 

“In its relation to its members, Synod is not an ecclesi- 

astical government exercising legislative authority or coer- 
cive powers, and with respect to the individual congrega- 
tion’s right of self-government it is but an advisory body. Ac- 
cordingly, no resolution of Synod imposing anything upon 
individual congregations is of binding force if it is not in 
accordance with the Word of God, or if it appears to be in- 
expedient as far as the condition of a congregation is con- 
cerned.” 24 
Actually all decisions of the Missouri Synod are believed to 
be according to the Word of God and thus their acceptance 
has an undebatable imperative behind them. We read: 
“The objectives of our Synod are in complete harmony with 
the Word of God. Therefore, all who unite with our Synod 
thereby obligate themselves to assist in carrying out the 
objectives or purposes for which this Synod exists. Their 
consciences are bound by the Word of God, not coerced by 
a hierarchy or super-church organization of any kind.” 25 

The Missouri Synod meets in convention once each three 
years for a period of ten days. As an organization it seeks 
to preserve the “pure doctrine” and carry on missionary 
work. A generous portion of each convention is spent in 
listening to doctrinal essays written to define and defend 
its faith from “‘schism and sectarianism.” 

The most important person in the Synod is the president. 
He supervises the administration and life of all officials, 
employees of Synod, faculty of educational institutions, 
and officers of the districts. In this work he is assisted by 
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the district officials and all four vice-presidents. 

A Board of Directors, likewise exercises considerable au- 
thority. This board, consisting of the president, the secre- 
tary, the treasurer, three pastors and five laymen is the 
legal representative of Synod, the custodian of its property, 
and the overseer of all its finances and general policies. 
Under this board’s supervision are such boards as Missions, 
Parish Education, Higher Education, and Synodical Ser- 
vices which include Directors of Concordia Publishing 
House, radio station KFUO, Literature, Pensions, Public 
Relations, and those which care for the spiritual interests 
of youth, etc. 

Delegates to Synod are elected by electoral circuits, or 
groups of ten to fifteen congregations which meet and 
appoint a pastor and a layman to be their representatives. 

The Missouri Synod is subdivided into thirty-four geo- 
graphical districts patterned after the Synod; in fact, their 
constitutions are the constitution of the Missouri Synod 
and thus there is no room for deviation. Unity of doctrine 
and procedure is also assured in having the president of 
Synod supervise the districts. Districts meet the two years 
in three when the Synod is not held. Their presidents are 
looked upon as representatives of the president of Synod 
and the district boards and committees as agents of Synod. 

A subdivision of the district is called a circuit. This is a 
very significant division, not only because it elects the dele- 
gates to Synod, but because of an office called the circuit 
visitor. The circuit visitor today exercises some of the pre- 
rogatives formerly held by the president of Synod. He 
exerts a tremendous influence, as he plays the role of keep- 
ing the pastors and congregations doctrinally orthodox. He 
is expected to yearly visit every congregation. He can check 
on everything—hear the pastor preach, examine manu- 
scripts of former sermons to ascertain whether he had been 
preaching God’s “unadulterated Word”, and also meet with 
the congregation and inquire whether the members are 
guarding the purity of doctrine and are upholding scrip- 
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tural practice. Should he decide he has found some heresy, 
he is to report it to the District president. The District may 
then expel both the pastor and the congregation unless the 
congregation takes matters into its own hands and dis- 
charges its pastor or the guilty individuals. Through this 
procedure the Church-at-large is able to exercise control 
over the lives of its pastors and teachers, and to regulate 
what is to be taught, who is to do it, and the way it is to be 
done. Usually, one merely needs to accuse a pastor or a con- 
gregation of going contrary to the Word of God, as the 
Missouri Synod teaches it, to enforce conformity. 26 

Included in the duties of the circuit visitor is the calling 
of a yearly meeting of his circuit to strengthen the spirit 
of unity. The visitor serves as the key person or link be- 
tween the Synod, the District, and the congregation. 

The constitution of the local congregation also includes 
much of the Synodical constitution in order to preserve 
uniformity of doctrine and of practice. Outside of these two 
fields, the congregation is sovereign in determining its own 
policies. The elders, deacons, etc., are elected by the voting 
members. Only men who have reached a designated age, 
usually twenty-one, and have been granted this right, may 
vote and hold office. 

When a vacancy occurs in the pastorate of a congrega- 
tion, the district president is asked to suggest suitable can- 
didates. At a specially called meeting of the voters, all can- 
didates receive consideration and the election is held. The 
first charge of a pastor, however, is assigned by a board 
consisting of the presidents of the districts. 

The offices of the Missouri Synod are located at 210 N. 
Broadway, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 


Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod 


This Church body meets biennially as a convention in the 
odd numbered years. Presiding over the Synod is a presi- 
dent, assisted by two vice-presidents, a Secretary, an essay 
recorder, and a treasurer. The purpose of these meetings is, 
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first, to strengthen the faith of those present through the 
presentation of doctrinal essays, and second, to transact 
the business of the Synod. 

The legal representative of Synod is an incorporated 
Board of Trustees with the sole right to represent the Synod 
concerning legal matters. This board is given the responsi- 
bility of administering all monies, funds, and properties of 
the Synod according to the directions given at the conven- 
tion. The treasurer of Synod is elected by this board and is 
directly responsible to it. 

In addition to the Board of Trustees, another important 
body is known as the Synodical Committee, the personnel 
of which includes the officers of the Synod, the district 
presidents, the presidents of the synodical institutions and 
representatives of all boards and standing committees. This 
Board has the responsibility of overseeing the general work 
of the Church. Usually it acts only in an advisory capacity 
but it may serve as a legislative body when so instructed by 
Synod. The direct management of institutions, missions, 
and other enterprises of the Synod is invested in boards or 
committees established for that purpose. 

A Board of Education assists the Church through pro- 
viding a uniform course of study for the parochial schools 
and in reviewing text books. Membership on the boards of 
the Church consist primarily of representatives from the 
corresponding boards of the districts. 

The Wisconsin Synod is divided into eight geographical 
districts which are, to a considerable degree, independent of 
each other. The meetings of the districts are held biennially 
in the even numbered years and serve the same purpose as 
the synodical meetings. The districts are largely responsible 
for the supervision of the mission and educational work 
within their own territories. However they have little au- 
thority as important legislation is reserved for the conven- 
tions of the whole Synod. Each district is represented at the 
synodical meeting by one delegate for every ten pastors, 
one for every ten teachers, and one for every ten congre- 
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gations, all being elected by the district conventions. 

An interesting democratic provision of the Wisconsin 
Synod deals with the faculties of its own institutions. 

“When a vacancy occurs in the faculties of any of our 
synodical institutions or when any of these faculties are to 
be enlarged, the respective board publishes this fact in the 
synodical periodicals and asks for the nomination of candi- 
dates. All pastors, professors, teachers, and lay members 
may nominate a candidate for the position within fifteen 
days after publication of the notice. 
“The list of candidates then is published together with the 
date and place of the election. Thereupon the board of the 
institution meets to call one of the proposed candidates.” 27 

The headquarters of the Wisconsin Synod are located at 
816 Vliet Street, Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin. 
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LITURGY 


When a congregation meets to worship, whatever form 
the worship takes may be called a liturgy. These forms 
usually reflect the unique spirit, faith, and theology of the 
worshippers, and thus may vary from age to age, from 
denomination to denomination, sometimes from church to 
church. Lutherans have found the creation of a suitable 
order of worship a difficult problem. The present Lutheran 
liturgy is said to be one of the most stately and beautiful in 
Protestantism, but this achievement was not easily won. 
With each victory, other values have often been sacrificed. 
Through attempting to express the common faith of the 
Church, the danger has ever been present of creating a 
formal and impersonal service. The Church has also been 
confronted with many issues including whether the chief 
function of the pastor is to proclaim God’s Word or to serve 
as a priest at the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Where 
should the chief focus of the service be placed? Again, is 
the Lutheran faith unique and therefore should it have a 
unique channel of expression, or is it primarily a part of the 
historic Church dating back to the early centuries? 

Producing a satisfactory liturgy is not an unimportant 
task, as the worshipping congregation is the Church. When 
a church seeks to improve its worship it is concerned with 
one of the chief purposes of its existence, namely, the trans- 
mitting of God’s Word to man in as effective a way as pos- 
sible. Efforts in this direction involve both psychological 
and theological assumptions. In this chapter an attempt 
will be made to indicate the historical development of the 
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Lutheran liturgy, the problems associated with it, and the 
answers given to some of the basic questions. 

Historically, the Christians living during the apostolic 
age adopted a form of worship very similar to that used 
in the synagogue. But during the succeeding centuries ad- 
ditions were made to it until it grew so elaborate and com- 
plicated only a priest could perform it properly. At the close 
of the Middle Ages, two main types of liturgies were in use: 
those in the Eastern Orthodox Church which dramatized 
the way to salvation for the illiterate and were extremely 
spectacular, and second, the Roman Catholic or the Western 
liturgies. The Western liturgies had likewise expanded and 
came to reflect Rome’s distinctive theology of the priest- 
hood, of the earning of merit, and the sacrifice of the Mass. 
By the time of the Reformation the forms for the sacra- 
ments were so fixed, any deviation from them was thought 
to annul their effectiveness. 

Throughout these intervening centuries, however, many 
great saints had lived and worked. Master craftsmen had 
erected beautiful Gothic cathedrals to the glory of God. 
Pictures, altars, windows, vestments, and sculpture had 
been developed to a high point to help convey the gospel 
message to the congregation. Inspiring music clothed the 
Catholic liturgy with melody. Against this heritage, the 
Swiss reformers reacted drastically and sought to discard 
all of it, but this was not true of the Lutheran movement. 
Luther had too great an appreciation for the beauty and the 
tradition of the Church to be an iconoclast. He realized 
countless Christians had previously found solace through 
the ceremonies provided by the Church, and thus no one 
should set them aside carelessly. Luther hesitated to take 
any step endangering the religious moorings of the people. 
As long as a service proved edifying, he saw little need in 
altering it. He wrote: 

“T have undertaken nothing either by force or command; 
nor have I changed old things for new, always being hesi- 
tant and fearful on account of those souls weak in their 
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faith from whom the old and accustomed is not to be taken 
away suddenly or among whom a new and untried method 
of worshipping God is to be introduced ...” ! 

On the other hand, Luther believed true Christians should 
be able to worship in spirit and in truth without form or 
ceremony. Those who are truly earnest require only a 
minimum of forms in their devotion, and ritual should not 
be permitted to place obstacles to their free worship. He 
sensed the danger of forms, after once being established, 
being over evaluated and even being considered neces- 
sary for salvation. In this respect, he wrote a short time 
before his death. 

“I confess that I am not favorably disposed even toward 
necessary ceremonies but that I am opposed to those that 
are not necessary ... It easily happens that ceremonies be- 
come laws, and after they are established as laws, they quick- 
ly become snares to men’s consciences. Meanwhile pure doc- 
trine is obscured and buried. . .’’ ? 

Forms are external things and no particular order is more 
pleasing to God than another. 

Liturgy, for him was adiaphora and thus complete 
freedom should be granted in its use. Freedom was more 
than a privilege, it was a Christian right. Any pattern could 
be followed or omitted, adopted at one time and then 
changed to another, at will. Worship is to promote the 
spiritual life of the worshippers and whatever contributes 
to that end may be employed. This might conceivably differ 
from congregation to congregation, from age to age, for 
worship should be a natural expression of the participants. 

In the eyes of Luther, the main task of the preacher was 
preaching and teaching the gospel. God did not need our 
worship, nor can our worship effect our salvation. God 
comes to our help through His gospel of forgiveness. A 
preacher’s task is communication rather than worship, as 
worship is an activity of God himself and the Church can- 
not produce, control, or prevent it. Communication of the 
Gospel must take priority over everything else. 
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During the Reformation entire congregations frequently 
changed allegiance from Catholicism to the Evangelical 
movement and often very few external evidences were ap- 
parent. In many cases worship remained unaltered for many 
years, as the reformers gave doctrine their first considera- 
tion. For Luther the continuity of the Christian fellowship 
did not lie in the forms of its liturgy but in its passing on of 
the Christian faith. This could be done under a variety of 
masks or ritual. The means were quite unimportant. Luther 
said, “Reform of impious rites will come of itself when what 
is fundamental in our teaching, being effectively presented, 
has taken root in pious hearts.” 3 


Eventually the reformers had to face the fact that certain 
phases of Catholic worship were not in harmony with 
evangelical teachings, especially those associated with the 
Lord’s Supper. Obviously, this sacrament needed a new 
harmonious dress. Some clergymen personally endeavored to 
“purify” the medieval liturgy for their own congregations 
with varying degrees of success. Luther, himself, did not un- 
dertake such a task until six years after nailing the 95 theses 
to the church door. The recommendations he then offered 
were not so much the result of deliberate planning as due to 
the force of circumstances. 


Luther’s first work in the field of liturgy, called the 
formula missae was written in 1523. This service was a 
Latin one except for the sermon and a few hymns. A close 
resemblance existed between it and the Roman Mass as used 
by the Augustinian monks, but Luther altered or omitted 
those parts he believed to be in conflict with the gospel. He 
included no confession of sins or offertory and also excluded 
the so-called Canon of the Mass, or the consecration prayer 
of the Roman liturgy preceeding the Holy Eucharist. Luther 
expected the traditional musical settings to be used for the 
sections he retained. The formula missae was not a complete 
liturgy, but was merely a suggested outline. 

Luther was in no hurry to drop Latin. He later said, 
“For I would in no wise banish the Latin tongue entirely 
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from the service, for the youth is my chiefest concern. If 
I could bring it to pass and Greek and Hebrew were as 
familiar to us as the Latin, and offered as much good music 
and song, we would hold mass, sing and read in successive 
Sundays in all four languages, Greek, Latin, German, and 
Hebrew.” 4 

He approved of a vernacular service as early as 1520 ina 
statement criticizing the Catholic practice of having certain 
parts of the service spoken in secret. “But would 
to God, that we Germans could say mass in German 
and sing these ‘most secret’ words loudest of all! 
Why should not we Germans say mass in our own language, 
when the Latins, Greeks, and many others observe mass in 
their language? Why should we not also keep secret the 
words of baptism? ... If every one may speak in German 
and aloud, these words, which are no less the holy Word 
and promise of God, why should not every one also be 
permitted to hear and speak these words in the mass aloud 
and in German?” 5 

Luther, nevertheless, did not write a service in German 
until popular demand practically forced him to do so. Fin- 
ally in 1526, he published a mass in German primarily for 
the uneducated. This service was far simpler than the Latin 
formula missae and corresponded more closely to the low 
mass of the Catholic Church. The German Mass only in- 
cuded: a Hymn or Psalm, Kyrie, Collect, Epistle, Hymn, 
Gospel, Creedal Hymn, and a Sermon followed by the Lord’s 
Supper. Thus he omitted a confession of sins at the begin- 
ning of the service, the introit, offertory, the Gloria in Ex- 
celsis and prayers in the Mass. Luther and a friend wrote 
original musical settings for this service as he felt German 
words were not very adaptable to Latin tunes. 

When the Elector of Saxony contemplated imposing 
Luther’s German Mass upon the churches in his province, 
the Reformer objected, for each congregation should have 
freedom to adopt or reject it. He wrote: 

“In the first place I want to make a request, in all kind- 
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ness, and in God’s name too, that all who see this Order of 
Service or desire to adopt it, shall not impose it as a law or 
cause anyone’s conscience to be distressed or bound by it, 
but shall use it in Christian freedom as they might please, 
as, where, when, and as long as conditions warrant or call 
for it... Although the exercise of freedom is a matter for 
everyone’s conscience and no one should seek to forbid or 
limit it, yet we must see to it that freedom is and shall ever 
be the servant of love and of the neighbor.” ® 

Again he said, “It does not seem to me prudent to call a 
council and establish a common ritual]. One church need not 
ape another in these external matters. Why should it be 
hampered by decrees of a council which soon become laws 
and puts fetters upon our souls?” 7 To demand conformity 
was legalistic and not in the spirit of the New Testament 
Church. Luther distrusted all forms of legalism. Luther, 
however, did realize certain advantages existed for all 
churches in one community to follow similar forms. 

In the early part of the Reformation, preaching was not 
connected with the Mass but was reserved for special serv- 
ices. Luther eventually incorporated preaching into the 
Mass and then elevated it to the position of highest honor. 
For him, the transmission of God’s Word was the chief pur- 
pose for a congregation to assemble together, and this 
should be done regardless of the brevity of a meeting. Con- 
gregational singing was also encouraged. In 1524, he pub- 
lished a hymnbook containing twenty-four hymns written 
by himself. Soon the Lutheran Church was characterized as 
a singing church. 

Concerning other liturgical services, Luther retained the 
Catholic order for baptism with practically no changes, for 
he did not wish anyone to think he was introducing a new 
baptism. The child was dipped into the font. The other 
services were reduced to the minimum. The nuptial mass 
and benediction were ignored completely as marriage was 
entirely a family affair. Confirmation was not widely prac- 
ticed, nor did he believe any rite or ceremony or act of 
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consecration was necessary for ordination. In fact, such a 
service was irrelevant, for the call extended to a minister 
by a congregation was alone necessary. Concerning the 
Lord’s Supper, he wrote, ‘‘only let them keep the Words 
of Consecration uncorrupted, and let them do this in 
faith.” § 

The reformers generally retained the historic vestments 
although Luther thought them to be adiaphora. He himself 
wore his monks or academic gown instead of those worn by 
the Catholic priests. He warned against the danger of over 
evaluating vestments but he did not wish to be disruptive. 
He wrote: “We have passed by vestments. But we think 
about these as we do about other uses: we permit them to 
be used without restraint, only let pomp and the excess of 
splendor be absent. For neither are you the more acceptable 
if you consecrate in vestments; nor are you less acceptable 
if you should consecrate without vestments. For vestments 
do not commend us to God.” ® 

Luther personally felt that preoccupation with liturgical 
postures, gestures, and symbolic acts was one of the princi- 
pal sources of superstition among Christians and produced 
pomp foreign to apostolic Christianity. He scorned ‘‘chancel 
prancers.” 

Church festivals were equally adiaphora with Luther. He 
did not believe in rigidly following the church year. He 
preached Christmas services in which the cross was prom- 
inent. The Christian message and Christ’s life were a whole 
and no part could be isolated from the rest. In one sense 
every day was a festival. 

Luther’s views about worship can be summarized as fol- 
lows: he was moderately conservative, but preferred greater 
simplicity than that found in the Catholic Church. Worship 
was to be adapted to the needs of the people, and Christian 
liberty should be granted in the use of all rites and ceremon- 
ies. Liturgical services were subordinate to preaching. 

Luther’s suggestions for worship met general approval, 
but were never considered to be binding. Almost every 
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important town wrote its own liturgy, and this in turn was 
modified and changed many times during the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Germany did not attempt to produce a common Luth- 
eran liturgy although Lutheran services had one character- 
istic in common, namely, an emphasis on congregational 
participation. Contrary to Catholic practice, protestants 
believed they had to take part in a service to be edified by it. 
Pastors were not mediators but only members of the uni- 
versal priesthood of all believers. 


Historical Development 


The Age of the Reformation was followed by the era of 
Orthodoxy when the liturgy was viewed in a legalistic 
fashion. Then came Pietism which endeavored to make the 
liturgy a more personal and living thing, but sometimes 
individual reactions were overly stressed. The service of 
worship grew more and more subjective and emotional. The 
collegia pietatis also had the tendency to detract from the 
importance of congregational worship, the sacraments, and 
the clergy. Pietism was followed by Rationalism and a 
glorification of reason and the natural ability of man. Dur- 
ing this period a sense of true worship almost disappeared. 
The nineteenth century saw a revival of interest in liturgy 
growing out of the Oxford movement in England and as a 
reaction against Rationalism in Germany. New liturgies 
were written more closely resembling those of the sixteenth 
century. A renewed appreciation for Bach and choral music 
appeared. Progress again was being made. 

In Sweden, the Mass was translated into the vernacular 
by Olavus Petri in 1531. This Swedish mass replaced the 
Catholic low mass. No provision was made for a sermon, but 
for the first time in any Lutheran service a public con- 
gregational confession of sins was introduced. The High 
Mass continued to be sung in Latin for many years. The 
other Scandinavian countries followed the German Mass 
of Luther more closely than the formula missae. 

During the colonial days in America, no uniformity of 
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worship existed among the Lutheran immigrants. In New 
Netherlands the service was very similar to that of their 
Reformed neighbors. Worship as a whole was extremely 
simple with the exception that the Swedes were a little 
more liturgical minded. Some of these early services could 
hardly have been called edifying. Henry Melchior Muhlen- 
berg describes such a one in his Journals: | 

“The German gentleman Mr. St(iegel), who had his iron 
works near by, was also at the church with his family. He 
brought his musicians with him in order to support the 
hymn singing with French horns and hautbois, for there is 
no organ there. But the old school master and precentor, a 
dear, honest man with a strong, harsh trumpeting voice 
which drowns out everything else and lacks flexibility — 
perhaps he comes from the age in which it was customary 
to pound organ keys with one’s fist — won over most of the 
congregation to follow him; they sang a hymn in G while 
the musicians played in F which was disturbing to the devo- 
tions of those who had a musical ear. To be sure, new com- 
posers proceed, according to elevated, modern taste, per 
aspera ad astra and like to swing from disharmony to har- 
mony. In this case, however, it was impossible to get out of 
disharmony; one simply stuck fast there.” 1° 

No set pattern for worship was followed during the first 
six years Muhlenberg worked in America, but in 1748, he, 
Brunholtz, and Handschuh prepared a liturgy, and later 
that year it was approved by a little group of ministers 
meeting together as the United Pastors. Muhlenberg re- 
ported to Halle: 

“To adopt the Swedish liturgy did not appear either suit- 
able or necessary since most of our congregations came from 
the districts on the Rhine and Main and considered the 
singing of collects to be papistical. Nor yet could we select 
a liturgy with regard to every individual’s accustomed use, 
since almost every country town and village had its own. 
We therefore took the liturgy of the Savoy Church in Lon- 
don as the basis, cut out parts and added to it according to 
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what seemed to us to be profitable and edifying in these cir- 
cumstances. This we adopted tenatively until we had a 
better understanding of the matter in order that the same 
ceremonies, forms, and words might be used in all our con- 
gregations.” 11 

These early Lutheran pioneers adopted a service quite 
similar to the historic Lutheran ones, but they left the im- 
print of their pietistic background upon it. Formal services 
were conducted almost solely on sacramental or ordination 
occasions. The prescribed part of worship was short with 
emphasis placed on the sermon and on extemporaneous 
prayers, while the hymns usually stressed individual com- 
mitment and conversion. Muhlenberg’s liturgy was never 
printed but was circulated among the congregations in forty 
manuscript copies. ; 

The first American liturgy was written in German and 
included services for public worship, baptism, marriage, 
confession, the Lord’s Supper, and burial. However, an 
English service appropriated from the Episcopal Book of 
Common Prayer was also provided for baptism and mar- 
riage. No other American Lutheran liturgy was authorized 
for nearly forty years. 

The General Synod prepared a liturgy in the thirties and 
another in the forties but these were little more than pray- 
ers for congregational use. A standing committee on liturgy 
in 1853 reported they had attempted to write a common 
service based on the practices of the various synods, but 
“they had found so much diversity, and so many irreconcil- 
able differences that they had given up the hope of accom- 
plishing anything that would at present be satisfactory to 
the church. ...” 1? 

During the first half of the nineteenth century, congrega- 
tions themselves participated but little in worship. In some 
cases the choirs even monopolized the singing of hymns. 

The frontier life did not lend itself to formality in reli- 
gion. Frequently, Lutherans adopted the revivalistic meth- 
ods of the neighboring Presybterian, Baptist, and Methodist 
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churches. Union services were popular in which all dif- 
ferences between denominations were ignored. Even as late 
as 1865 a typical service in a General Synod church was apt 
to be: 

“1. A hymn is sung. 

2. The minister takes his stand at the communion table 
(usually termed the altar) within the balustrade 
which encircles the pulpit, and after a few intro- 
ductory remarks, calls on the congregation to unite 
with him in a general confession of sin and prayer 
for pardon. 

3. He next reads the gospel, or epistle, or both, ap- 
pointed for that day; and if he prefer it, any portion 
of Scripture selected by himself. 

4. He closes the altar service by reading a collect, or 
offering a very brief comprehensive extempore pray- 
er, adopted to the Scripture he had read or to the 
public services of the day; and having announced 
another hymn, he ascends the pulpit. 

5. In the pulpit he makes another prayer, preaches, 
prays, and pronounces the benediction.” 43 

Each congregation highly valued its right to worship as 
it desired. Benjamin Kurtz, one of the leaders of ‘‘American 
Lutheranism” wrote: 

““A perfect resemblance in all the minutiae of outward 
worship, so far from being important, is not even desirable; 
certainly not, if forced upon the churches by arbitrary en- 
actments, and if introduced voluntarily there will be just 
ground to apprehend that one or the other extremes of in- 
differentism or bigotry has been the prompting motive.” 14 

Pietistic Lutherans, including the American Lutheran 
movement, were inclined to look upon liturgy as an evidence 
of formalism and decadence in religion, but when the con- 
servative trend in theology set in, a longing arose for a more 
orderly service, one all could use, one in line with historic 
Lutheran usage and providing for greater congregational 
participation. 
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In 1860, the Pennsylvania Ministerium published a com- 
mon service based on both the liturgy of Muhlenberg and 
on others dating back to the sixteenth century. In 1869, the 
General Synod produced the Washington service, so-called, 
because it was adopted at a convention in Washington, D.C. 
This service was the first official one in the General Synod 
which took into account historical Lutheran practice. The 
next year the General Council published one after a thor- 
ough study of the hymns of the Church of England. 


Eight years later, the Synod of the South proposed to the 
General Council and the General Synod that the three 
church bodies jointly produce a Common Book of Worship 
to make the Church more respected at home and abroad. 
They hoped such a book would be adopted by all English- 
speaking Lutherans. The General Synod accepted the in- 
vitation and the General Council also voted to do the same 
“provided that the rule which shall decide all questions 
arising in its preparation shall be: The common consent of 
the pure Lutheran liturgies of the sixteenth century, and 
when there is not an entire agreement among them, the 
consent of the largest number of greatest weight.” 15 
This requirement was somewhat ambiguous as the sixteenth 
century liturgies differed widely even as was true of the 
two written by Luther. Southern Germany followed more 
closely the simple German Mass written by Luther, while 
those in northern Germany were nearer to the earlier Latin 
version. Thus it was largely a problem of choosing what one 
might prefer. 

Wide discussion arose over this project. The Committee 
to whom was assigned this task had to convince some con- 
gregations of the value of having any type of formal service. 
It reported that some opponents of liturgies argued: 

“We do not believe in liturgies at all, be they good or bad. 
They lead to formality and they sap the spiritual life of the 
Church. If this is the case, away with them. Away with the 
prayers of St. Chrysostom and the hymns of St. Bernard. 
Away with the prayers of Luther and Melanchthon, and 
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Johann Arndt. Away with the hymns of Gerhardt. Away 
indeed with all hymns and all singing, for hymns are 
nothing more than the versified liturgy of the Church, and 
the argument if it is worth anything must include all set 
forms of worship and prayer... 

“If the services of non-liturgical churches were less ex- 
posed to the danger of formality there might still be some 
ground for the fear thus expressed. But everyone knows 
that there is no formality so rigid as that of some of the 
non-liturgical denominations.” 16 

Defending the use of a liturgy the Committee replied 
that a set service ought to be welcomed by both the pastors 
and the congregations. This plan ought to be supported, 
“By the minister, since for a goodly portion of the time 
he is a worshiper among his fellow worshipers and does not 
feel the perpetual strain upon him by his individual] efforts 
to sustain the interest of the service. The congregation must 
welcome it because they will not be dependent entirely upon 
the individuality, the subjectivity, and the varying moods 
or gifts of the preacher, but have a certainty of enjoying the 
essential elements of the service of the Lord’s house, even 
though the minister should not touch the high water mark 
of what is expected of him.” 17 

J. W. Richard, professor of Liturgics at Gettysburg Sem- 
inary, attacked the whole idea of basing the new service 
on “the common consent of sixteenth century liturgies” by 
pointing out no such thing existed. In discussing this re- 
quirement he wrote: 

“We have shown it to be unhistorical and un-Lutheran. We 
believe it involves the principle of stagnation, and of ec- 
clesiastical tyranny — of stagnation, because it practically 
denies that the Holy Ghost has gotten a single new idea in 
the matter of worship during the last three hundred years; 
of ecclesiastical tyranny, because it practically denies to the 
church of the nineteenth century the right to order her 
worship with reference to her present needs, and environ- 
ment, and ever enlarging operations.” 18 
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Those who preferred an informal service accused those 
who differed from them as being un-Lutheran, of being un- 
der the influence of Rome, of going back before the Refor- 
mation for forms, and that by emphasizing the mass rather 
than the preaching of the Word, they were magnifying what 
Luther did not. Those desiring an elaborate liturgy accused 
their opponents of being under Calvinistic influence, as the 
Reformed services were generally very brief. 

A fear also arose that should any service be officially 
adopted, it might be used eventually as a standard for 
determining whether a pastor was “‘Lutheran.” In rebuttal 
the Committee stated, “we dare make no Service binding 
upon the Congregation, and no part of a service shall be 
used any longer than it serves to edification.” 

Each of the three church bodies.retained the right 
to publish its own edition and where conflicts could not 
be reconciled each one printed its own preference. 
The book, or books appeared under the general title of the 
Book of Worship. The Synod of the South and the General 
Synod published their editions in 1888, and the General 
Council in 1892. Each body retained its own Ministerial 
Acts, Hymnal, and other materials. The first service in the 
General Synod edition was the so-called Washington one, 
which had no provision for introits, collects, epistles, or 
gospels. Later in the book, the Communion service (the 
Common Service), which included these sections, was in- 
serted. Hints were offered on the proper way to chant 
responses. The edition of the Synod of the South was more 
liturgical than the General Synod’s while the General 
Council one was still more elaborate and longer than any 
used in Germany at that time. 

The so-called Common Service bore a very close resem- 
blance to the first Prayer Book of the Church of England. 
The Committee explained this similarity by stating that the 
first Prayer Book was based primarily on Lutheran sources. 
Two Lutheran professors had even helped in its composi- 
tion. Credit for the Common Service should be given pri- 
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marily to Dr. Bell Melanchthon Schmucker, the son of 
Samuel 8S. Schmucker, who represented the General Coun- 
cil; Dr. George Unangst Wenner, the General Synod; and 
Dr. Edward Traill Horn, the Synod of the South. 

The Book of Worship did not receive immediate approval. 
Resentment persisted against it for a long time in the 
General Synod. Their church buildings were not constructed 
for this type of service, nor were their pastors personally 
in favor of it. A majority of their churches were built with 
the pulpit in the center of the chancel with a communion 
table placed lower and in front of it to emphasize the cen- 
trality of preaching. No candles or cross stood on the com- 
munion table nor did the pastor orientate, or turn towards 
the altar, as such features were thought to be Romanizing. 
The ministers usually wore a long Prince Albert coat or a 
cutaway with a white shirt, collar, and tie. The Washington 
service was the most popular although the confession of 
sins was frequently omitted. Criticism would flare up when 
someone would attempt to substitute the Common Service 
for the shorter one. Whenever successful, this step was 
usually accompanied by the adoption of the black robe. 
Each additional change, whether it be the introduction of 
a cross, candles, or more elaborate vestments would meet 
further resistance. Opposition was especially strong in the 
Middle West and in churches influenced by Gettysburg 
Seminary. Congregations even split over this issue with one 
group sometimes leaving and starting another organization. 

On the other side of the picture, Wittenberg College was 
a prime mover within the General Synod for the adoption 
of vestments, etc. A revered professor, Dr. Frank Altman 
of Western Seminary at Atchison, Kansas, in 1910, was 
asked to resign because he was a “conservative” which 
meant he favored the retention of the old or more simplified 
service. Men influenced by Wittenberg led the move to de- 
pose him. In spite of resistance, the Church continued to 
grow more liturgical. 

The General Council, the Synod of the South, and the 
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General Synod agreed in 1910, to write one common uni- 
form service and hymnal for all three bodies rather than 
having three different versions. A committee, representing 
all three groups, was assigned to work towards a unification 
of the text of the liturgy, an adoption of a common musical 
setting for the liturgy and hymns, and to prepare uniform 
occasional services. 

When the U.L.C.A. was organized in 1918 this project 
was practically completed. The Committee published the 
results of their work under the title of the Common Service 
Book. Many acclaimed it as the finest and most comprehen- 
sive in the Lutheran Church. 

The chairman of the Committee later admitted they had 
not actually sought to recreate the early Lutheran liturgies 
or devise a distinctly Lutheran one, but.aimed at one much 
more “catholic in spirit.’’ He wrote: 

“The Church Orders of the sixteenth century in Germany 
and Scandinavia were provincial or local in character and 
use. This is true even of the best modern Lutheran service 
books in Europe today, whether we consider those of Sax- 
ony, Bavaria, Hanover, Mecklenberg, France, Sweden, or 
Russia. The organization of the United Lutheran Church 
and the preparation of the Common Service Book and 
Hymnal are expressions of the American rather than of the 
European spirit. This speaks in comprehensiveness of plan, 
catholicity of spirit, compact and practical arrangement, 
and in the extent of its use by the people as well as by the 
clergy throughout the continent.” 19 

The Anglican service was used extensively as a 
pattern for the musical settings and responses. Its 
simplicity made it more conducive to congregational 
participation than the traditional Lutheran style. The 
Washington service was omitted from this hymnal. The 
only service included was the Communion or Common 
one, except for the minor services such as the Matins, etc. 
This service pointed towards the Lord’s Supper. When a 
pastor omitted the Lord’s Supper the service was truncated 
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or cut short before the climax was reached. This feature 
was criticized as a marked departure from the centrality 
of the sermon and as a move in the direction of Rome. Some 
congregations refused to adopt this book for many years. 
By 1924, less than half of the pastors who had been mem- 
bers of the General Synod were using this liturgy. In 1936, 
about twenty years after the adoption of the Common Serv- 
«ce Book and almost fifty years after its first appearance, 
the Lutheran ministers of Baltimore, Maryland, were asked 
whether their congregations had accepted it. Among thirty- 
six replies, five said they had not, and seven more admitted 
they made changes in it. 2° By 1959, a few congregations in 
the U.L.C.A. still refused to use the “new”? hymnal. 


Vestments 


Accompanying the trend towards a common service was 
a desire to have common vestments. The Common Service 
Committee reported to the U.L.C.A. in 1940 that the Com- 
mon Service had “encouraged common types of churchly 
architecture, similar chancel appointments, common types 
of music, etc. The desire is now evident for a well-consider- 
ed and more uniform practice in the matter of vestments 
and other church usages.” 2! 

In explaining the historic development of vestments the 
Committee declared, “The principal historic vestments of 
the Church are the surplice and stole, for non-eucharistic 
services; and the alb, stole, and chasuble for the celebration 
of the Holy Communion. Historically the black gown is the 
private dress of the clergy, used in the home, in going to 
and from church, and in the church, when not officiating at 
the altar. Members of monastic orders wore their gowns in 
choir at divine service and in the pulpit when they preached. 
The black gown was also used in universities, and its form 
became distinctive of the various faculties.” 2? 

“The use of the black gown for officiants at the altar did 
not become general until after the disorder occasioned by 
the Thirty Years’ War, and in many places not until well 
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along in the eighteenth century. Pietism, Rationalism, and 
Reformed influence later created a prejudice against church- 
ly forms and customs and further encouraged the use of the 
black gown. In the Scandinavian countries, on the other 
hand, where the destructive influence of these movements 
was not so keenly felt, the use of the historic vestments 
has been continuous.” 23 

“The black gown is the commonly accepted liturgical 
vestment of the Lutheran clergy in America at the present 
time. Its simplicity and long and extensive use must be 
recognized. Nevertheless it is a fact that it is a com- 
paratively late and inadequate substitute for the historic 
and distinctive vestments of the Church. Its sombre black 
ill comports with the spirit of the Lutheran service. That 
spirit is one of adoration and elevation; of gratitude, joy 
and praise and should be reflected in the vestments of the 
minister... 

“The surplice, stole of liturgical color, and cassock are 
distinctly ecclesiastical in character ... These vestments 
have been in continuous use in parts of the Lutheran Church 
and are in agreement with the Lutheran conception of wor- 
ship. They also effect a harmony with the vestments of the 
choir and of the altar.” 24 | 

Many pastors thought the report of this Committee was 
too “high church,” and that its recommendations implied a 
pastor should assume a priestly role — this had Catholic 
implications. The editor of The Lutheran argued for the 
retention of the black gown. 

“It has an honorable American parentage in its importa- 
tion by the Muhlenbergs from Germany and England. It 
signifies the teaching office of the minister as on a parity 
with his ‘priestly functions’ if such exist.’’ He concluded, 
“What excites our doubts as to the wisdom of the present 
trend toward more vestments may be merely a lingering 
prejudice not far from old age stubborness against change. 
Nevertheless, the feeling is a real one. From the customs 
of a half century ago to consideration of using the chasuble 
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is a long trip. And when no signs of a terminus are ex- 
hibited, one is inclined to scan the content of a statement by 
the Committee very carefully.” 25 

Some opponents of the trend toward more elaborate 
vestments felt this move was setting the ministers more and 
more apart as a separate class. Psychologically, it caused 
ministers to feel they were unique, which was going con- 
trary to Luther’s doctrine of the universal priesthood of all 
believers. But this movement could not be thwarted. 

By 1959, the cassock, surplice, and stole were in common 
usage at the communion services conducted at synodical 
meetings, and were beginning to be worn by about a third 
of the pastors within their own congregations. Nearly three 
hundred still wore no vestments, but this number was con- 
stantly decreasing. As an intermediary step towards the 
cassock some pastors wore stoles in the seasonal colors over 
a black gown. 


Other Synods 


While the U.L.C.A. was developing liturgically, other 
Lutheran bodies in America were also moving in the same 
direction. 

The Augustana Synod had no official policy concerning 
liturgy during its early years. Generally speaking, reacting 
against the State Church, they held in disrepute all elaborate 
liturgies. The Pietists likewise criticized them as signs of 
formalism. Only a few pastors, particularly, Erland Carls- 
son in Chicago retained Swedish practices, but many con- 
tinued to use the Swedish Handbook of 1811 with modifica- 
tions to fit American customs. 

The Augustana Synod, from the beginning, encouraged 
freedom in liturgical matters, the Norwegian members even 
being urged to use their own Church Book. A modified 
Swedish service was adopted in 1870. During the seventies 
and eighties the need for a revision of the Swedish service 
was discussed but money was lacking for the publication of 
such a book. When the Church of Sweden adopted a new 
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Church Book in 1894, Augustana immediately accepted and 
published it, but added their own ministerial acts. Four 
years later, an English translation of this book appeared. 
The attachment of Augustana to its Swedish background is 
indicated by the fact that though it was a member of the 
General Council in 1892 when the Common Service Book 
was published, this service was not incorporated within 
its own hymna! until 1924. 

A wide variety of vestments are found within the Augus- 
tana Church. The black gown with bands or stole, and the 
cassock, surplice and stole are the most popular, but a few 
ministers wear only business suits, while a few others prefer 
the chasuble and the eucharistic vestments for communion 
services. In 1943, the president stated: 

“In the ‘complaint’ mail that comes to my desk perhaps 
this is complaint number one, that there is such a variety 
of services, so much mutilation of the established order, so 
many capricious embellishments and arbitrary additions 
and eliminations that Augustana folks feel like strangers in 
Augustana churches. In my own travels I have seen much 
of this and I am not happy about it. In the matter of the 
garb for the officiant at the altar it seems that anything 
goes from a Palm Beach sport suit to the cassock and 
chasuble, with all the intermediate stages of ordinary busi- 
ness suit, frock coat ‘dicky’, and canterbury collar, Swedish 
ministerial coat and tabs, Luther robe, stole, surplice, and 
chasuble. Synod has successively authorized three forms 
of ministerial raiment, the clerical garb of Sweden in 1900, 
the Luther robe in 1924, and the stole and surplice in 1941. 
However none of these enactments, abrogated the previous 
authorizations.”’ 26 

The early Lutheran emigrants from Norway and Den- 
mark held two opposite views concerning liturgical prac- 
tice. The pietistic Hauge lay movement, as typified in 
Elling Eielsen, rejected all liturgy and vestments, but pas- 
tors representing the State Church tradition, such as J. W. 
C. Dietrichson, required their congregations to accept the 
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Norwegian Church Book. Many emigrants appreciated the 
old hymnal as it provided a sense of continuity with their 
former religious life in Europe. Pastor Clausen, who was 
determined to carry on the European tradition, told the 
churches under his supervision: 

“The Dano-Norwegian Church ritual of 1685, with later 
amendments and ordinances now in force in Norway, must 
be the absolute norm of constitution both for pastor and 
parish. The entire ecclesiastical organization of the con- 
gregation must rest thereupon and be in concordance there- 
with; moreover, all divine service, public and private, in- 
cluding the administration of the Sacraments and other 
pastoral offices, must be executed punctiliously in accord- 
ance with the precepts of the ritual, unless specific reasons 
necessitate omitting or changing certain non-essential mat- 
ters.” 37 

The Norwegian Altar Book, nevertheless, received consid- 
erable criticism, as the baptismal service required the renun- 
ciation of the devil and the confession of faith for infants. 
Some thought this was unbiblical, so a new Norwegian 
ritual was written omitting these two objectionable parts. 
Parents were then permitted to choose whichever form they 
preferred. 

The constitution of the Norwegian Synod of 1853 approv- 
ed of the ritual of the State Church of Norway, and in 1898 
an English translation was published. As the United Church, 
the Hauge Synod, and the Norwegian Synod began plan- 
ning a merger, a committee composed of members from 
these three bodies was also writing a common hymnal. This 
book, The Lutheran Hymnary, was published in 1913. This 
hymnal permits the pastor to chant parts of the service. 
When the Common Service Book of the U.L.C.A. appeared 
in 1918, the Norwegians incorporated its liturgy in their 
book as an alternate form. 

The Lutheran Free Church, on the other hand, has been 
opposed to the use of vestments and formal] services. Being 
congregational, each church may determine its own policies. 
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The United Evangelical and the American Evangelical, 
both Danish churches, use an English translation of the one 
authorized in Denmark. Pastors in the American Evangeli- 
cal Church (Grundtvigian) occasionally appear in the tradi- 
tional gown worn by pastors in Denmark. This gown is 
black with a large round white fluted collar. 

The Missouri Synod had no single liturgy during its for- 
mative years. Usually they followed the one they had 
brought from Saxony, or the one Loehe, a German theolo- 
gian, had prepared for congregations in the middle west. 
The English district of the Missouri Synod adopted the 
Common Service in 1906 but with a different musical score. 
The Saxons never demanded uniformity in these matters. 
In the early days of this synod one could find pastors con- 
ducting quite elaborate services and chanting the responses 
but others did not. Most generally they wore the black robe 
with two small white tabs hanging from the collar. 

Eventually, nearly four-fifths of all Lutherans in America 
were either using the Common Service or had approved of 
it as an alternate form in their hymnals. In addition to 
the U.L.C.A., Augustana, the Evangelical, the Missouri 
Synod, and the Icelandic Synod gave it their endorsement. 


Service Book and Hymnal 


In the 1930’s a number of Lutheran bodies began their 
own hymnals. At a meeting of the American Lutheran Con- 
ference (see Inter-Lutheran Cooperative Ventures in 
America) a suggestion was made that a common liturgy be 
written for the entire Lutheran Church in America, but no 
action was authorized. Augustana and the U.L.C.A. started 
a revision of their respective hymnals in 1936, and it was 
not long before the American Lutheran Church undertook 
a similar task. When the U.L.C.A. met in 1944 the conven- 
tion not only ordered the Service Book Committee to com- 
plete the revision begun six years earlier, but directed it “to 
seek the fullest possible cooperation with other Lutheran 
bodies in the hope of producing, as nearly as proves feasi- 
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ble, a Common Lutheran Hymnal in America.” 28 This 
resolution was the first positive step taken toward a com- 
mon hymnal. 

All Lutheran bodies were sent invitations to appoint 
representatives to make up a Joint Commission to study 
this project. The Missouri Synod declined. The American 
Lutheran Church, the Augustana Synod, and the Norwe- 
gian Lutheran Church (E.L.C.) accepted and appointed 
commissioners who met with U.L.C.A. representatives in 
June 1945, to formulate plans and objectives. In subsequent 
sessions, representatives from the United Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church (Danish), the Suomi Synod (Finnish), and 
the Lutheran Free Church joined the commission. Dr. 
Luther D. Reed (U.L.C.A.) was elected as chairman, and 
E. E. Ryden (Augustana) as secretary. Agreement was 
easily reached to use the Common Service Book as the basis 
for discussion and modification. 

In selecting the hymns, the committee faced the task of 
examining 2,021 different hymns in their own various 
hymn books as well as thousands of hymns from other 
sources. Many difficulties confronted the committee in mak- 
ing a selection. 

“Vexing, as well as interesting problems arise: How far 
should we go in the inclusion of ‘Gospel,’ sentimental, and 
subjective hymns? Which translations of foreign language 
hymns should be accepted (the number and variety are 
often surprising among our synodical hymnbooks) ? What 
should be done with doctrinal aberrations found in every 
one of our Lutheran hymnbooks, in the case of certain cher- 
ished hymns that would certainly be missed if omitted? For 
instance, Watts’ ‘Jesus Shall Reign Where’er the Sun’ — is it 
millennial? The famous judgment day hymn, ‘Dies Irae’ con- 
tains even in our hymnbooks a prayer for the dead. How 
far is it ethical to go in shortening or tampering with an 
author’s text? Should the theological background or (not 
infrequently) the moral background of an author or com- 
poser affect the eligibility of his or her product, or only the 
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hymn itself? In the case of certain crude translations of 
hymns much loved in certain circles, where no better trans- 
lation seem available, how far should the rule of excellence. 
yield to group considerations? How high should hymn 
norms be? How low? Or should an inter-synodical hymn- 
book be simply an anthology? Then the sixty-four dollar 
question: What is a hymn anyway? When is a religious 
poem a hymn? 

“Similar problems arise as to the tunes...” 7% 

In answering these questions the commission decided to 
accept only devotional hymns suitable for congregational 
singing. All sentimental, emotional, and subjective hymns 
or “gospel songs” were to be excluded save in unusual 
cases. They were to express the continuity and catholicity 
of the Church and satisfy the needs of American church 
life. The hymns selected were from all periods in church 
history, and from all faiths and communions. Actually the 
new book includes more hymns written by the Wesley 
brothers, founders of the Methodist Church, than are 
printed in the Methodist hymnal itself. The translation of 
‘‘A Mighty Fortress,” Luther’s great hymn, was made by a 
Unitarian writer, Frederick Henry Hedge. At least six 
hymns are from another Unitarian writer, Frederick Luc- 
ian Hosmer. Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Episcopal- 
ians, and the Quaker poet, John Greenleaf Whittier are 
~ also represented. All hymns had to meet the highest literary 
standards. Among the 605 selected were 85 German chor- 
ales, and about 60 Scandinavian tunes. About half of the 
hymns are from Britain and almost a hundred are by 
American writers. The American ones include four or five 
negro spirituals, as ‘‘Were You There When They Crucified 
My Lord?” These were chosen as representative of a dis- 
tinctive and worthwhile type of American folksong. 

Much labor went into the writing of the liturgical serv- 
ice. Many difficulties appeared as the commissioners repre- 
sented a wide variety of tastes and backgrounds. The com- 
mission finally decided to print the new Common Service 
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at the beginning of the book without musical accompani- 
ment and then follow it with three different musical set- 
tings, the first, largely patterned after the style of the 
Anglican chants; the second, based on the more chorale- 
like settings of the Lutheran Church in Europe; and the 
third, a complete plainsong setting similar to Gregorian 
chanting in the Catholic Church. Because of the size of the 
book, it was later decided to publish the third setting sepa- 
rately. 

A very controversial issue dealt with the introduction of 
a “Eucharistic Prayer’ or prayer of Thanksgiving at the 
place where the words of institution are said in the Com- 
munion Service. The proposed prayer read in part: 

“Holy art Thou, O God, Master and Lover of Men, Thou 
and Thine Only-begotton Son, and Thy Holy Spirit, Holy art 
Thou and great is The Majesty of Thy Glory, Who didst so 
love the world as to give Thine Only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him might not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life; 

“Who, having come into the world and having fulfilled 
for us Thy Holy Will, and being obedient unto the end, in 
the night in which He was betrayed took bread... (then 
follows the words of institution). 

“Remembering, therefore, His salutary precept and all 
that He endured for us: His Passion and Death, His Resur- 
rection and Ascension, His Intercession and Rule at Thy 
Right Hand, and the Promise of His glorious Coming 
again, we give thanks to Thee, O Lord God Almighty, not 
as we ought, but as we are able; and we make here before 
Thee the Memorial which Thy dear Son hath willed us to 
make. 

“‘And we beseech Thee mercifully to accept this our sacri- 
fice of praise and thanksgiving, and to bless and sanctify 
with Thy Word and Holy Spirit these Thine own gifts of 
bread and wine, so that in very truth the bread which we 
break may be the communion of the Body of Christ, and the 
cup of blessing which we bless may be the communion of 
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the Blood of Christ; so that we and all who partake thereof 
may be filled with all heavenly benediction and grace, and 
receiving the remission of our sins, be sanctified in soul 
and body and have our portion with all Thy saints who 
have been well-pleasing unto Thee; through the Same, 
Christ, our Lord, who taught us to pray and through Whom 
we make bold to say: (then follows the Lord’s Prayer)...” 2° 

Dr Reed had advocated this change in his definitive work, 
The Lutheran Liturgy, published in 1947, and then as chair- 
man of the commission he succeeded in winning his fellow 
committee men to his point of view. 

The arguments offered in favor of a Eucharistic prayer 
were: first, the Lord’s Supper was originally called the 
Holy Eucharist or a service of Thanksgiving. The service 
Lutherans were using did not emphasize this fact, and a 
prayer of thanksgiving inserted at this point would restore 
its earlier purpose. Second, the Roman, Greek, and Anglican 
churches have a Eucharistic prayer, and should one be in- 
corporated in the Lutheran service it would point out our 
oneness with historic Christianity. They maintained: 

“This excessive emphasis upon the Verba (Words of In- 
stitution) alone mars the ageless and universal quality 
which otherwise characterizes the Lutheran Liturgy. It 
dates the central and significant part of it definitely as of 
the third decade of the sixteenth century. It reveals too 
sharply the personal preoccupation of a single reformer 
with a single idea...” 3! 

Dr. Reed claimed: “The use of the Verba alone is elemen- 
tal and strong but it lacks richness, warmth, and spiritual 
satisfaction which liturgical maturity demands. It attains 
high dignity and solemnity, but it also has the coldness and 
austerity of unrelieved objectivity.” 52 

They also warned that the practice of only giving the 
Words of Institution easily leads to the belief some magical 
change is taking place during their utterance, while a 
prayer would not be so easily misunderstood. 

The opponents pointed out Luther had deliberately omit- 
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red such a prayer when he wrote his evangelical services. 
In reply the commission admitted they might be abondoning 
a 425 year old practice begun by Luther, but were replacing 
it by one that had inspired Christians for 1,700 years. Dr. 
Theodore Tappert, a professor on the same faculty as Dr. 
Reed, charged the proposed prayer was not in conformity 
with the Gospel as taught by the Lutheran Church. Its 
major emphasis is on what man does, not on what God does. 
“This prayer suggests essentially the pagan notion that 
man by means of his prayer shall call God down to the 
altar.” 33 Dr. Charles M. Cooper, on the same faculty, 
pointed out that the prayer pieces together phrases lifted out 
of their context in earlier liturgies and fails to set forth the 
saving truth of the Gospel. A phrase even suggests the 
offering of a sacrifice.?4 The editor of The Lutheran, Dr. 
Elson Ruff, described the prayer as ‘‘a museum piece, stuffy 
and filled with the odor of antiquity, not an expression of 
the living faith of this day.” Heavy with words of Latin 
origin it does not represent the tradition of good speech 
which has distinguished English liturgical expression.®® The 
combination of a prayer and the Words of Institution was 
also criticized in an article in The Lutheran. “ “The Euchar- 
istic Prayer’ commits a grave and remarkable error when 
it attempts to inform God about what’s in the Bible. Surely 
God knows that Jesus took bread and blessed it. Must God 
be told it over and over a million times in a liturgical prayer? 
If so, would it not be fully as logical to include the gospel 
for the Day in the prayer?’ 3° The Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania voted that the prayer was unacceptable. This dif- 
ficulty was finally resolved by a compromise permitting the 
use of either the proposed Eucharistic Prayer with slight 
alterations, or simply the Words of Institution. 

In these ways the liturgical movement, originally an 
effort to return to Luther and to emphasize Lutheranism, 
is now returning to the ancient Church in order to be 
ecumenical in spirit. The same tendency is seen in an effort 
to substitute the phrase, “The Holy Catholic Church” for 
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“The Holy Christian Church” in the Apostles’ Creed. Cri- 
ticism against this change was also resolved by permitting 
either form. The same trend is reflected in a change in the 
celebration of the Transfiguration, formerly on the last Sun- 
day in Epiphany, as observed by the Reformers, to August 
6, to agree with prereformation custom. 


Another strongly debated problem centered upon the 
version, or the translation of the Bible to be used for the 
Gospel and Epistle lessons. The Committee favored retain- 
ing the King James Version on the basis that its language 
and rhythm were more stately and better suited for liturgi- 
cal purposes. The Revised Standard Version, they said, had 
not proved itself and the Church should not rush to adopt it 
until time had proven its popularity. Those in favor of the 
new Revised Standard Version claimed the Bible was ori- 
ginally written in Koiné Greek, the language of the market 
place. The worship service is to communicate truth. A num- 
ber of the epistle lessons in the K.J.V. are almost unintelligi- 
ble because of archaic words, while the R.S.V. is more 
easily understood by the congregation. This latter view was 
generally supported by both the congregations and minis- 
ters. The U.L.C.A. convention, in 1952, and the Augustana 
Synod during the same year voted in favor of the R.S.V. 
Augustana proposed, if need be, to publish two editions, 
one with the R.S.V. and the other in the K.J.V. The out- 
come was a compromise, namely no text for the Epistles 
and Gospels would be printed in the book, but two sup- 
plementary pamphlets would be published, each with a 
different translation of the lessons. A congregation could 
then adopt whichever it preferred. Other changes made 
in the new book were not particularly controversial as 
alternate forms were provided. The occasional services i.e., 
marriage, baptism, confirmation were likewise revised. 

Out of such controversies emerged a hymnal, which though 
not entirely satisfactory for everyone, doubtless will bind 
Lutherans more closely together than ever before. The 
number of controversies which arose is actually not the 
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surprising factor, but that Churches representing such 
diverse national heritages and backgrounds were able to 
agree as well as they did on such a personal matter as wor- 
ship. Lutherans will soon be able to travel almost anywhere 
in America and attend services in any Lutheran church and 
feel at home in their worship. Local variations may still 
exist but nothing which should be disturbing. But more than 
that the new service may create a sense of oneness with all 
Christians throughout history. 

The Lutheran service today is the result of many factors. 
No one man produced it but it is largely an accumulation of 
chants, songs, and scripture. Many irrational impressionis- 
tic elements are retained, yet these seem to help preserve a 
spirit of worship. Here can be found references, words, 
and voices from antiquity — the cry of David — the song of 
the angels, Simeon’s greeting to the infant Jesus — He- 
brew words — Hallelujah, Hosanna, and Amen. In it is the 
strange phrase — “world without end.” Coupled with these 
words is a sense of mystery reaching a climax in the Lord’s 
Supper where the “hidden God’ approaches man. The 
“High Church” movement seeks to heighten this mystery 
through the addition of gestures and vestments, but some- 
times it has defeated its own purpose by drawing attention 
to secondary matters. On the other hand, there are those 
who maintain all parts of the service should be intelligible 
and their meaning clear. Emphasis ought to be on the re- 
vealed God rather than on the mystery of God. 

When a visitor participates in Lutheran worship he will 
notice the pastor faces the altar for certain parts of the 
service and then turns towards the congregation at other 
times. This practice is called “orientation.” When he turns 
towards the altar it symbolizes that the following portion 
of the service is addressed to God and when he is facing the 
congregation he is addressing man and is bringing God’s 
Word, either spoken or in the sacraments, to his fellow 
Christians. 

Should the church be using the new liturgy, he will dis- 
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cover the worship begins with a confession of sins which 
is followed by the pastor proclaiming God’s forgiveness. 
Such a public confession of one’s sins originated after 
Luther’s time and replaced private confession. According to 
Lutheran theology unless a person realizes he is a sinner, 
he cannot appreciate the gospel message of God’s mercy. 
Provision however has been made to omit the confession 
whenever desired. This has historic precedence. Some feel 
this option wrongly reduces the forgiveness of sins to an 
unessential phase of the preliminary opening service where- 
as it is actually the central message of the New Testament. 
Yet it is equally true the weekly confession of sins has the 
danger of becoming routine and thus deadening the experi- 
ence itself. 

The confessional part is then followed by an Introit, an 
ancient Psalm verse. Many of these selections date back to 
the early Middle Ages. These verses are given a New Testa- 
ment setting by being followed by the Gloria Patri (Glory 
to the triune God). Then is sung the Kyrie, (O Lord have 
mercy upon us), and the Gloria in Excelsis, (Glory to God 
in the Highest), both asking for God’s mercy. The pastor 
offers a short liturgical prayer called a collect followed by 
the scripture lessons. These include an epistle and a gospel 
lesson. The epistles are chosen primarily from the letters 
in the New Testament while the gospels are from the 
gospels themselves. In the new service, provision is also 
made for an Old Testament lesson. The congregation then 
confesses its faith with the historic Apostles’ Creed, or the 
Nicene Creed on “communion Sundays.” The sermon is 
usually based on one of the scripture lessons. Following the 
sermon the offertory is sung and the pastor then goes to 
the altar and prays the Prayer of the Church and then 
closes the service with the benediction. 

Should the visitor attend when the sacrament is offered, 
he would discover that a longer confession is substituted for 
the shorter one usually used at the beginning of the service, 
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and then after the Prayer of the Church the communion 
service is introduced by certain verses and responses, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and either the Words of Institution or the 
new Eucharistic Prayer. Then the congregation moves for- 
ward by groups to the chancel to receive the elements. After 
everyone has returned to his seat, chants are sung asking 
for God’s mercy and to thank Him for His gift. The service 
concludes with the benediction. 

This Lutheran service, like that in the Episcopal, Roman, 
and Greek Catholic churches, is built around the Church 
Year. All variable parts, i.e., the introit, collect, epistle, and 
gospel are arranged according to a yearly rotation plan 
based roughly on the life of Christ. The Church year begins 
the first Sunday in Advent, or the fourth Sunday before 
Christmas. This season extending to Christmas is a period 
of preparation for the coming of the Christ-child. January 
sixth is Epiphany and during the following Sundays the 
early life of Christ is remembered, then comes pre-Lent, 
Lent, Easter, Pentecost, and finally Trinity with twenty- 
one to twenty-six Sundays extending through the summer 
and early fall until the beginning of Advent. The Epiphany 
season before Easter and the Trinity season after Easter 
are lengthened or shortened, depending on whether Easter 
is early or late. 

Looking toward the altar one will notice the color of the 
stole or the band worn around the pastor’s neck, and the 
paraments on the altar, the lectern, and the pulpit change 
on various Sundays. These colors are symbolical of the 
mood of the season, or of that particular day. White repre- 
sents joy, i.e., Christmas, Easter, and Epiphany; black, 
mourning, Good Friday; violet, penitence and solemnity, 
Lent and Advent; green, growth of God’s kingdom, Trinity, 
pre-Lent; while red symbolizes sacrifice, saint days and 
Pentecost. All these features seek to create an atmosphere 
for worship and to present all sides of the gospel during a 
year’s span. 
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St. Ambrose and St. James’ Societies 


Out in the vanguard of the liturgical movement, beyond 
any officially accepted position of the Church, two small 
groups are working to restore practically all of the Catholic 
services, including such additions as the ringing of bells, 
incense, the kissing of the Bible, elevation of the elements 
in the Lord’s Supper, and the use of the eucharistic vest- 
ments such as the alb, chasuble, cincture, amice, and mani- 
ple. These men conduct services with the assistance of dea- 
cons, and sub-deacons and use only Gregorian plain-song. 
At Christmas the solemn vespers and the midnight mass 
are conducted with a procession around the church and 
crib devotions. A processional crucifix is borne by an acolyte 
vested in cassock, alb, and girdle and flanked by taper bear- 
ers. Those associated with this movement strictly observe 
the canonical hours. Private confession is practiced and 
the clergy call each other ‘‘father.” A weekly celebration of 
the Eucharist is favored and Catholic breviaries are read 
for private devotion. 

The group sponsoring this trend in the U.L.C.A. is called 
the Society of St. Ambrose. Father Arthur G. Marcell, pas- 
tor of the Lutheran Church of the Transfiguration in Phila- 
delphia, has been its guiding spirit and has had a noticeable 
influence on the theological students studying in that city. 

In the Missouri Synod, this movement is sponsored by the 
Liturgical Society of St. James with headquarters in New 
York City. Organized in 1934, it meets regularly throughout 
the United States. The Rev. Berthold von Schenk, Car] 
Bergen, T. W. Weidmann, Adolph H. Wismar, Howard 
Schoenfeldt, etc., have been active in this organization. This 
society has published a review called Pro Ecclesia, and has 
produced attractive material for the training of young 
children in its principles and purposes. A complete con- 
firmation unit has been written stressing the liturgy and 
the ‘‘Eucharist.” 

Wherever these practices have been introduced, they have 
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frequently met approval and congregations have grown. 
The Society of St. Ambrose is not as active as formerly, but 
its imprint upon the liturgical development of the Church 
remains. 

This trend, however, has met determined opposition, 
especially by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania (U.L.C.A.). 
In 1936 this body issued a statement asking that all prac- 
tices bearing the mark of non-Lutheran teachings be avoid- 
ed, such as genuflection before the altar, repeated use of the 
signs of the cross, the kissing of stoles, and the multiplica- 
tion of altar lights. Twenty years later, another statement 
was drafted by its synodical officers and the Ministerium 
members of the Philadelphia Seminary which added “the 
use of sanctuary lamps, holy water, and incense” to the 
same category. It pointed out that the Confessions place the 
preaching of the gospel squarely at the center of the Luth- 
eran liturgical practice. This role should not be forfeited 
to the “visible Word” or to the sacraments. On the other 
hand, a warning was sounded against the other extreme or 
once-a-year administration of the Lord’s Supper. 

‘.. wherever in our congregations Communion is admin- 
istered so often as to cause it to be regarded by the par- 
ticipants as a burdensome requirement to be exactly ad- 
ministered for its own sake, steps should be taken to correct 
this condition.” 37 No high churchman would feel this des- 
cription applies to their situation. Such protests are not apt 
to stop the general move towards more elaborate liturgical 
practices. 


Liturgical Developments in Europe 


When the United Lutheran Church in Germany 
(V.E.L.K.D.) was organized in 1948, immediately the writ- 
ing of a common liturgy was undertaken. This was the first 
attempt ever made to unify the worship of all Lutherans in 
Germany. Formerly each province had always determined 
its own forms. 


Soldiers returning from the war expressed a desire for 
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a uniform and more orderly service, but preceding their 
request, a liturgical revival was already underway. In 1918, 
a group of young pastors gathered at Bereuchen under the 
invitation of General von Viebahn to study both the nature 
of worship and the historical liturgies. Their numbers were 
eventually to include about six hundred individuals almost 
half of whom were laymen. This fellowship was character- 
ized by the daily reception of the Holy Communion. 

Augmenting this movement was the appearance of the 
Handbook of the German Evangelical Church with music 
written by pastors Mahrenholz, Ameln, and Thomas. This 
book, marking a return to sixteenth century music and 
liturgy, was officially approved by the V.E.L.K.D. for all 
Lutheran Churches. Later they adopted a common liturgy. 
This service is quite similar to the Common Service 
in America but omits the formal confession of sins 
and absolution except on the Sundays when the Lord’s 
Supper is administered. These may be omitted even on 
those Sundays whenever a preparatory service has been 
held. Only the Words of Institution are used in the liturgy 
for the Lord’s Supper in line with Lutheran tradition. 

Many see in the present liturgical movement in Germany 
an expression of a developing religious hunger for an order- 
ed prayer life, a desire for the Lord’s Supper, and for pri- 
vate confession. (See Modern Trends.) This trend seeks 
to meet the congregation on this level. 

In Denmark, it is said, their hymnal is “the most impor- 
tant of the Confessional books of the Danish Church.” 
Through hymns more than through liturgy, its faith finds 
expression. A new hymnal, previously authorized by the 
king, appeared in 1953. Probably this one will remain the 
official hymnal in Denmark for the rest of the twentieth 
century. This book reflects the profound influence N.F.S. 
Grundtvig (1783-1872) has had upon the life of the Church. 
Two hundred and sixty-seven of its hymns, or over a third 
of its total number, are from his pen. Former resentment 
against Grundtvig has now almost completely disappeared. 
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Everyone accepts his music as an organic part of the life 
of the Danish people. Two other writers, Kingo and Brorson, 
in addition to Grundtvig, account for sixty-three percent of 
the hymns in their new hymnal. 

The Lutheran Church in the Netherlands likewise pub- 
lished a new hymnal in 1955 with twenty of Luther’s hymns 
appearing for the first time in any Dutch collection. In 
presenting the book, J. P. Van Heest, president of the 
Lutheran Synod, observed that the new hymnal reflects the 
theological rethinking since World War II. Every century 
has its own way of proclaiming the Word of God, and thus 
hymnbooks must be revised regularly.?8 
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MODERN TRENDS 
STATE AND CHURCH RELATIONSHIP 


In no field has the twentieth century had a greater im- 
pact upon Lutheran thinking than in the field of church 
and state relationships. Luther’s views concerning this 
problem have already been explained but these were not 
adopted in most places where Lutheranism took root. It 
was not long after the Reformation that political rulers 
assumed both a paternal and dominating role over the 
Church. They did not permit it to criticize the State, but 
required the Church to obey its orders. This situation con- 
tinued in Europe until more recent times. In Norway, 
Denmurk, Sweden, and Finland the State still dominates 
the Church, while in Germany this was true until World 
War I. Even in Germany the State still collects taxes for 
its support. 

When Lutherans came to America they joyfully welcomed 
the opportunity to be free from State control over their 
church and whole heartedly sponsored the separation of 
these two. In line with Luther’s thought they claimed God 
had assigned to each order its own particular field of 
activity, and neither should transgress into the jurisdiction 
of the other. 

On this same basis, years later, Lutherans in America 
refused to join the Federal Council of Churches claiming 
that it entered the field of the State by urging the passage 
of certain social legislation. The Lutherans believed sepa- 
ration should work both ways. Not only was the State to 
keep out of the domain of the Church but the Church should 
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not discuss political or civil matters. The Missouri Synod 
carried this separation to such a point a church in Lansing, 
Michigan, strongly opposed Bible reading in the public 
schools: 

“It is offensive to many Christian denominations who 
believe in the absolute separation of church and state, who 
hold that the state is, and must be kept secular in all its 
institutions ... Religious education is the sacred duty and 
inalienable right of the parents and the church, not of the 
secular state. The entire activity of the state is limited to 
the life of its citizens in the present time. Its duty is to 
safeguard the people’s interests—their industrial pursuits, 
their possessions, and their guaranteed rights. Now, then, 
if the state has no responsibility for, and no jurisdiction 
over, the souls of its citizens, what qualifications and com- 
petence has it to teach them religion?” ! 

The reign of Hitler and World War II shocked Lutherans 
everywhere into the necessity of making a reappraisal of 
the present character and claims of the State. Luther had 
believed both the Church and the State were agents of God 
and therefore the State should be obeyed. Obviously Hitler’s 
regime did not acknowledge any such subservience to God 
for he made the State supreme. In view of this changing 
character of the State, Lutherans began asking, “When 
the State becomes unchristian may not the Church have a 
duty to criticize it and point out the way it should go?” 

During the late 1930’s and 1940’s, the Lutheran Church 
started to rethink this problem, and began to see it could 
not remain neutral in a country dominated by the principles 
of Nazism. This was equally true in Germany, Norway, and 
Denmark where the Church stood as Nazism’s most un- 
compromising opponent, convinced that unless it opposed 
these rulers it would actually be assisting anti-Christian 
forces. 

Professor Althaus of Erlangen, Germany, wrote in a 
pamphlet in 1937: 

“In a Christian nation the Christian faith assumes political 
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importance ... Both church and state belong together as 
far as the welfare of the people is concerned ... What will 
become of the Christian church only God knows, but it is 
up to us to be aware of our guilt and think in new terms 
of our responsibility.” 2 

Martin Niemuller early saw a rethinking of Lutheran 
doctrine and practice was necessary on this issue. He admit- 
ted, “that he was brought up a Lutheran and did not realize 
that the traditional Lutheran theology regarding the state 
was wrong... He now believes that the church must ex- 
ercise stronger influence on political life... ‘This was for 
me a most interesting discovery’, he said, ‘I believe Luth- 
eran teaching can be changed at this point.’ ” 3 

The death of Hitler did not offer a final solution to the 
problem of State and Church relationships. The Church 
realized it could no longer rest content in a world theoreti- 
cally divided into two sharply differentiated kingdoms nor 
could it continue to ignore the civil, political, and economic 
problems which vitally troubled the members of its con- 
gregations. God’s will for the whole of life must be its 
concern. On this basis, many church leaders, following 
World War II, began taking a leading role in such national 
problems as the reunification of Germany and also in 
opposing rearmament and military conscription. This 
marks a drastic change from the position generally held 
in Germany preceding World War I. 

Dr. Otto Dibelius, bishop of Berlin, and president of the 
Council of Evangelical Churches in Germany, has been 
confronted with this problem in an especially severe form 
as he has had to contend not only with the Nazis, but also 
with the Communists in East Germany. No one has fought 
all types of totalitarianism more courageously than he. In 
1951, he wrote an article entitled, Is the Police State Our 
Fate? He explained, 

“The development of the total state has proceeded on two 
levels which have gotten closer and closer to each other. 
On one level has been the adoption of our social life to the 
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machine age. As part of this the means of production could 
not continue to remain in the hands of the few with the 
great mass of men serving the few... ‘Socialization’ got 
under way ... The other level of this development lay in 
the political area ... The more powerful the large nations 
became, the clearer it was to be seen that in a great fight 
—involving everyone—only those would be among the 
victors who were prepared to use everything in their posses- 
sion in the hour of decision. 

“Such an hour of decision, however, was a constant. One 
had to keep full strength in order not to be bested in the 
daily struggle of the nations for the preservation and in- 
crease of their power... 

“This development—began with universal military 
service. Every man who could carry a gun became a factor 
of power even in peace time prepared for immediate action 
... Lhe term ‘total war’ is the direct forerunner of the total 
state... 

“The tendency to totalitarianism is in some degree active 
everywhere even in such states as those who today reject 
with indignation any thought that they might at any time 
adopt a totalitarian system.” 

He said the issue today is not primarily communism but 
totalitarianism of which communism is but one form. “ ‘The 
Christian Church cannot stand aside in this struggle. 
For if the church has any responsibility at all toward the 
community life of man, it is called for here.’ He says that 
whether opposition to this movement is successful or not 
is not the primary concern. ‘All this is important for poli- 
ticians, but not for the church. Because for the church, it is 
a question of truth, never of success.”’ 4 

The Church in Communist-controlled countries sees this 
problem with all its complexities. Obviously the Church must 
avoid being an agent of conservatism and reaction. The 
Lutheran Church has suffered too often in permitting itself 
to assume that role. The Church must likewise distinguish 
between economic systems, and atheism, and totali 
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tarianism. Where does the threat to the spiritual life of its 
people exist? Can these elements be separated? At what 
point should one start his opposition? Lutherans are deeply 
troubled with these questions. Not all answer them in the 
same way. 

In Norway the same process of rethinking this issue has 
been taking place. Bishop Eivind Berggrav put the issue in 
these words: 

“With respect to the relationship between church and 
state we Lutherans face two questions today. The one ques- 
tion is suggested by the past; the other by the present 
situation and by trends indicating future developments. 

“The one question is this: Where do the Lutherans draw 
the line between proper obedience to those in authority and 
to reprehensible, unbiblical slavish submission? 

“The other question is this: Is it possible to harmonize 
the modern welfare state with the Lutheran teaching con- 
cerning the two regimes? What should be the church’s 
attitude toward the welfare state?” 5 

Bishop Berggrav openly opposed the Nazis at the time of 
King Haakon’s dethronement and as a consequence he was 
imprisoned in 1942, and placed under a heavy guard in a 
forest cabin near Oslo. During the two years of his solitary 
confinement he studied the whole problem of a Christian’s 
relation to his state, and then secretly, wrote his findings, 
later published, under the title of Man and State. 

Berggrav began his investigation by asking himself 
whether the modern state actually serves as an instrument 
for citizens to work together for the common weal, or 
whether it has now become a power seeking to dominate the 
entire life of its citizens? He found that the state, even in 
the democracies, has gradually transgressed into the per- 
sonal life of its citizens and has assumed prerogatives un- 
dreamed of in Luther’s day. 

In tracing back the origin of the modern state, he dis- 
covered that Machiavelli, of Florence, the author of Il Prin- 
cipe in 1518, was the one who was largely responsible for 
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the birth of our modern secular totalitarian state. Machia- 
velli taught the state is absolutely sovereign and is beyond 
morality. The state should obey moral law when it is ex- 
pedient, but whenever it is not advantageous, moral law 
should be completely ignored. The state however ought to 
always maintain the outward appearance of fidelity to law 
by placing the blame of any immoral act on the other party 
and accusing him of being the one who has broken faith. 
Though the State is free from morality, it should encourage 
its citizens to obey the moral code for then the State 
through an appeal to morality can control the conduct of its 
citizens. The result of such tactics is the creation of a sove- 
reign power not subject to God or man. In the centuries 
following Machiavelli, every ruler and statesman in Europe 
studied his thought, but concealed his principles from the 
public itself. 

Later, Spinoza argued that the supreme law of a State 
is its own self-preservation. Statesmen commit sin only 
when they permit the occurrence of something which would 
lead to its weakening or its downfall. They must maintain 
the welfare of the State regardless of the means necessary 
to do it. Supporting this position were such men as Hobbes 
and Robespierre who said “Nothing is a matter of insignifi- 
cance to the state. Everything has political bearing.” There- 
fore the state has the right to control the total life of all of 
its citizens. The State thus became supreme in itself. In 
western democracies the argument ran that sovereignty 
resides in the people, the State directs the people, hence 
the State is sovereign. 

Berggrav pointed out the relationship between the State 
and the Church has undergone three phases. First, the 
“union phase” when the Church and the State were united 
under Constantine, and then later under the popes. Second, 
the “separation phase” from 1500, and third, the “rejection 
phase,” or the one we have today when freedom of religion 
in a state means freedom from it. We are now confronted 
with the problem: Can a State continue to exist and can 
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we trust it, if it is no longer under any obligation to a 
Reality beyond it, over which it has no control— Is not a 
supreme State ultimately self-defeating? 

The Bishop then suggests various ways to limit the 
demoniac power of states, such as by a reemphasis on local 
self-government, the return of more authority to the sub- 
divisions (i.e. to the states in America), and through a 
reemphasis on personal rights inherent within man himself. 
Berggrav continues that such a program would go contrary 
to the present trend toward centralizing authority, and the 
present tendency in democracy to distrust the individual 
and his freedom for expression as a way to achieve clarity 
of thought. 

Berggrav reached the conclusion Luther’s view of the 
state is not applicable today as the modern state has changed 
drastically since his day. No longer is it paternalistic and 
religious but it has actually become a competitor of Chris- 
tianity, and therefore the whole situation needs to be re- 
thought. 

Today, a Christian may reach a point where he is faced 
with the necessity of revolting against his state. ““When the 
dignity of man maintained by Christ is trampled under foot 
... when force goes unmasked or dresses itself up in lies” 
then it is time to take action. Through a restudy of Luther, 
Berggrav reached the conclusion the reformer had likewise 
advised such a step under similar circumstances. The 
Bishop added, 

“But if conscience is rooted in God then a social matter 
is also God’s concern. It is inappropriate for a Christian to 
say that the freedom of the church or of God’s Word is not 
yet directly threatened and we ought not to take suffering 
and strife upon ourselves just for the sake of ‘secular mat- 
ters’. There are no such things as ‘secular matters’ for a 
Christian conscience. The moment that God calls on him to 
assume them they are God’s concern as far as he is con- 
cerned.”’ & 

Later in an address, the Primate explained the church 
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itself should not promote revolution, but proclaim the truth 
regardless of consequences, even though it might result in 
revolution. The Church is to teach that a Christian is obli- 
gated to obey the state, but not when this involves sinning. 
Thus a Christian today may find himself in situations where 
he must take a stand against the state. 

Berggrav went on to say that the present-day welfare 
state has many dangers. 

“The specific characteristic of the welfare state is this: 
on the one hand, it is totally secular, and does not in any 
way whatever acknowledge God as the Lord of all life; on 
the other, it acts as though it were Providence itself and 
assumes the right of entering into all the spheres of human 
life. The problem arises whether the Lutheran doctrine of 
the two regimes may be maintained under these changed 
conditions or whether the new state enters so deeply into 
the spiritual regime that there is no longer any room for 
the Church. The welfare state does not shrink from violat- 
ing the secrecy of the individual’s conscience; it seeks to 
exercise total rule. The welfare state aims at being a unified 
state, a unity state, and because it knows the great im- 
portance of personal conviction, it sees to it that all its 
citizens are provided with the ‘proper’ kind of personal 
conviction ... It is time for the Church to take stock and to 
rethink its mission in view of these new conditions. 

“My personal conviction is that we are here approaching 
a gigantic struggle ... The difficulty today is that modern 
states have learned many lessons from the totalitarian gov- 
ernments and that they have acquired great skill in camou- 
flaging their aims and purposes; they do not demand any- 
thing obviously contrary to God’s law, but they use smoke- 
screens and window-dressing to hide their ultimate goals... 

“Every Lutheran Church body should have a commission 
dealing specifically with the problems arising in the relation 
between Church and state... All citizens, including pastors, 
have the right to engage in political activity (although pas- 
tors should exercise special vigilance in this respect) ; more 
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than that, it is the duty of all Christians who are aware of 
their responsibility to take an active part in political life.” * 

The Norwegian National Committee of the Lutheran 
World Federation submitted an official pronouncement in 
May 1952, which read in part: 

“It is therefore a terrible delusion to take the doctrine of 
the two kingdoms to mean that we are subject to two 
masters, and that consequently we owe a two-fold obedience. 
There is but one who rules, that is God; and there is but 
one obedience, that is: to Him-whoever may be the instru- 
ment of His will at any given time. The secular authorities 
are in duty bound to set up religious ordinances over 
against all things arbitrary.” 8 

In seeking a solution to the question, “where to draw a 
boundary between Christian obedience and sinful servility 
toward secular authorities’, the Norwegians said “this 
boundary cannot be drawn in all details once and forever, 
nor can it simply be derived from the Lutheran confes- 
sions.” “Every time a new situation presents itself, the 
boundary must have to be drawn anew,” nor need the de- 
cisions of one Lutheran church apply to other Lutheran 
churches. 

The report concluded, ‘“when the State trespasses beyond 
the boundary drawn in accordance with men’s consciences, 
informed by the Word of God, Christians should resist... 
the Christian’s duty to society comes from God, and the 
Church must not restrict itself to its life of piety and ignore 
its vocation within the life of the civil community.” ® 

In Sweden, Bishop Brilioth warned, while discussing the 
welfare state, that the standard of living has become ‘“‘the 
most worshipped idol of our day ... never before in the 
history of the Church has deliberate godliness manifested 
itself in such a powerful disguise...’ 1° 

The Bishop of Stockholm, Helge Ljungberg, has urged 
that people with a Christian point of view participate more 
actively in political life, and that many believe the time has 
come to form a new political party which would concern 
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itself with human beings rather than standards of living. 

As a result of this change of attitude, Lutherans in 
Europe are beginning to take positive positions upon politi- 
cal and social issues. In Finland, nine pastors even hold 
offices in Parliament (1951), while in Germany, Dr. Engen 
Gerstenmaier, a Lutheran pastor, is president of the West 
German Bundestag. 

In America, the Lutheran Church is beginning to have 
serious doubts as to whether a rigid separation of church 
and state is the best policy under present conditions. In 
1953, a study of this problem was undertaken by a special 
commission of representatives from the National Lutheran 
Council and the Missouri Synod. Their findings were: ‘To 
many Lutherans, separation of church and state means as 
little participation as possible in political affairs.” ‘“‘Absolute 
separation of church and state sanctioned a double moral 
standard. The state and its laws were considered to be com- 
pletely autonomous.” Instead of separation there must be 
an interpenetration of church and state. The state is con- 
cerned about law, while the church is concerned about both 
the gospel and the law and therefore both the church and 
the state have a common interest in the law. An absolute 
separation of the state and church would confuse the fact 
a Christian is both a member of the state and the church 
and has the right to bring into his citizenship the judg- 
ments of God upon personal and social conduct. When a 
Christian so acts he may render one of the highest services 
to his country. 11 

G. Elson Ruff, the editor of The Lutheran, also made a 
thorough diagnosis of this problem in his Knubel-Miller 
lectures, published under the title of The Dilemma of 
Church and State. After studying the nature of this rela- 
tionship in New Testament times, he traces its history 
down to the present day in America. Through an analysis 
of the faults and dangers of a totalitarian church, of a 
totalitarian state, and of a rigid separation of church and 
state, he reached the conviction that instead of separation 
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the “‘Church and state must be in a constant tension, neither 
subduing the other.” 12 He also discovered that man’s social 
life once revolved around the church, but now centers in the 
state. Through this shift his daily life became largely 
secularized. The faith in God which undergirded the found- 
ing of America is now almost completely supplanted by 
faith in democracy. This faith is a faith in a way of life, in 
a tradition, in an ideology. 

Dr. Ruff concluded, the modern state assumes it is sove- 
reign and responsible to no one or to no laws but itself. Yet 
the state must be called to account by moral judgments 
which are above it, or citizens have no defence against the 
state becoming a tyrant. Those who recognize the sove- 
reignty of God are obligated to act as the state’s conscience 
and judge it when it does wrong. The church however ought 
not organize political parties to gain-its own ends. The 
witness of the church should be persuasive and not coercive. 
The place where political issues should be thought through 
is within the congregations themselves. Men’s and women’s 
organizations and youth groups might advantageously 
study the practical concerns of political life in the light of 
Christian teachings. 13 He sees some hope in the present 
situation in spite of the present trend. ‘‘Fortunately, the 
American wall between church and state has not yet been 
tightly cemented shut. Church and state should be separate, 
but the American government must not establish the princi- 
ple that it is neutral toward God.” 14 

His suggestions were adopted to a revolutionary degree 
in the appearance of a pamphlet in 1956 sponsored by the 
Board of Social Missions of the U.L.C.A. It recommended 
that Christians form groups within the congregations or in 
their own homes to discuss the issues of the 1956 election, 
such as, agriculture, economic and industrial relations, 
military preparedness, welfare and social security, as well 
as the voting record of the 84th congress. Thus the Lutheran 
Church has traveled a long way from the position it held 
but a decade ago. 
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The Lutheran Church looks at the world today fearful of 
totalitarianism in any form, The Reformation proclaimed 
the importance of each individual and his obligation to fol- 
low his own conscience. This position is incompatible with 
a State-dominated society. 

The Welfare State is causing special concern. Such a 
State is interested in the individual, but it is nevertheless 
another form of totalitarianism seeking to control and 
regulate the whole of life and in so doing, actually deperson- 
alizes men and women. Christians may easily lose their feel- 
ing of responsibility for their unfortunate brethren in 
states which assume all such obligations. Where everyone 
wants his equal share, where everything that is necessary 
can be legally claimed, the joy of giving and the virtue of 
gratitude lose the basis on which they are nourished. Grati- 
tute for the good things in life disappears. In such an en- 
vironment the basic Christian virtues have little place. 

Finally, Lutheranism is also beginning to question the 
absolute separation of state and church when such separa- 
tion results in a more secular and materialistic state. Luth- 
erans are asking: Does the Church not have an obligation 
to urge the state to follow Christian principles, and wherein 
it fails, to point out its faults and serve as its conscience? 
Lutherans are beginning to realize that new situations may 
require new solutions. 


PRIVATE CONFESSION 


The revival of private confession is a recent development 
in the Lutheran Church, though it is not an innovation as 
far as historical Lutheranism is concerned. Martin Luther 
received great consolation through private confession and 
favored its retention, but with certain alterations in the 
way it was practiced in the Catholic Church. Differing 
from the Catholic Church he taught the confession of all 
sins should not be expected, nor should confession be made 
obligatory. 
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The Augsburg Confession states, “In regard to confes- 
sicn they [the Lutherans] teach that private absolution 
ought to be retained in the churches but that enumeration 
of all offences be not necessary in Confession.” 15 

In the Schmaleald Articles Luther wrote, “Since absolu- 
tion or the power of the keys is also a consolation and aid 
against sin and a bad conscience, appointed by Christ him- 
self in the Gospel, Confession or absolution ought by no 
means to be abolished in the Church, especially on account 
of (tender and) timid consciences and uncultivated youth, 
in order that they may be heard, and instructed in Christian 
doctrine. But the enumeration of sins ought to be free to 
every one, as to what he wishes to enumerate or not to 
enumerate.” 16 

The oldest Lutheran formula for church discipline and 
worship includes a description of the way this rite was to 
be used. “Absolution was received privately, by each one 
individually kneeling before the confessional, the confessor 
imposing his hands at that time. Private confession was 
given only in the church, in which the confessional was so 
located near the pulpit that no other person could be near 
or hear what was said by the penitent.” 17 

Following the Reformation, the practice of private con- 
fession continued among Lutherans in Germany for more 
than a hundred years, but it was never widely adopted in 
Denmark or Sweden. 

In the eighteenth century a strong reaction set in against 
private confession as a result of pietism. During the forma- 
tive years of pietism this rite was used not only to give 
assurance of forgiveness, but as a way to check on the 
“worthiness” of those wishing to be admitted to the Lord’s 
Supper. Thus ministers assumed more or less the role of 
inquisitors in the confessional. Private confession was 
turned into a fearful ordeal, so the laymen sought some way 
to relieve their consciences beforehand. The method then 
adopted was to first participate in a common confession by 
the entire church and then going privately to the pastor. 
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Soon private confession was entirely abandoned in favor of 
the congregational one. Then wishing a substitute for pri- 
vate confession as a preparation for communion, the Piet- 
ists revived confirmation, formerly discarded by the re- 
formers. 

When the “old” or orthodox Lutherans arrived in 
America in the 1860’s, the practice of private confession 
was brought with them. This rite had been reintroduced 
into Bavaria during the middle of the nineteenth century 
but was little used save in isolated cases .. . Stephen, the 
leader of the Saxons in Missouri, as well as C. F. W. Wal- 
thers, etc., practiced it in America for a number of years. 
Finally it was dropped, but as a substitute each member 
was required to have a private interview with his pastor 
during the week preceding his reception of the Lord’s 
Supper. Claus Lauritz Clausen, who organized the Nor- 
wegian congregation in Muskego, Wisconsin, insisted the 
Dano-Norwegian ritual of 1685, with later amendments in 
force in Norway, be accepted as the absolute norm for the 
pastor and parish. This order provided for private confes- 
sion. 18 The Buffalo Synod, under the guidance of Grabau, 
also required private confession. 

On the other hand, the General Synod in the early nine- 
teenth century had a strong pietistic strain. Dr. Samuel S. 
Schmucker, its president, argued that the general abandon- 
ment of private confession by most Lutherans in America, 
proved that the Lutheran confessions were not accepted 
in toto and thus needed revision. Concerning private con- 
fession, his reasoning ran: | 

“Hence as only but a regenerate sinner can exercise 
living faith, no other can be pardoned whatever else he may 
do or possess. Now those who attend confession are either 
regenerate, or they are not. If they are regenerated or con- 
verted before they went to confession, they had faith and 
were pardoned before; if they were unregenerated or un- 
converted, then neither their confession, nor the priest’s 
absolution can confer pardon on them, because they have 
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not a living faith, although they may be sincere and exer- 
cise some sorrow for their sins. On the other hand, if any 
amount of seriousness and patience, short of true conver- 
sion or regeneration, could through the confession, or any 
other rite, confer pardon of sin, the line of distinction be- 
tween converted and unconverted, between mere formalists 
and true Christians would be obliterated; we should have 
pardoned saints and pardoned sinners in the church, con- 
verted and unconverted heirs of the promise, believing and 
unbelieving subjects of justification, and the words of the 
Lord Jesus would prove a lie, ‘That, unless a man be born 
again, he cannot enter the kingdom of heaven.’ ”’ 19 

Since World War II, private confession is reappearing in 
Germany and Norway. With countless people torn from 
their old moorings, troubled in heart, confused and uncer- 
tain, private confession seems to offer a means for reliev- 
ing burdened consciences and for providing an opportunity 
for pastoral guidance. Pastors, instead of seeing their mem- 
bers go to psychiatrists who may not understand the signifi- 
cance of sin and its value for regeneration, are now begin- 
ning to realize they can make a contribution to these 
troubled individuals which no “outsider” could give. 

In 1952, the General Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in Germany called for a revival of private confes- 
sion. All pastors were asked to be ready to hear confession 
and give absolution. Two years later, Guido Groeger, M.D., 
the director of the marriage counseling service for the 
Evangelical Church in Duesseldorf, explained that modern 
psychotherapy is nothing more than an attempt to renew 
the personal confession forced into the background since 
the Reformation. He quoted a psychoanalyst’s theory, 
“when the mouth is shut the organs start to cry’, to under- 
line the need of bringing personal worries to the attention 
of others in direct confession. The medical specialist warned 
it is not sufficient to admit one is a sinner. Man needs to 
talk openly to other men about it and therefore it should 
be the duty of all Christians to help one another in con- 
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fessing and unburdening souls.?° The great Kirchentag in 
Germany in 1956 spent much time discussing this practice 
and its major theological decision was to request the rein- 
troduction of private confession in German Protestantism. 
As a phase of this rally, confessional booths were set up for 
pastors to hear confessions. These proved inadequate as 
long lines of individuals often formed waiting their turn. 
Laymen were among the leading advocates of this practice. 

In Norway, Bishop Arne Fjellbu has urged the revival of 
private confession and predicted it soon “will become a 
reality again and be considered a central element of the 
Lutheran Church order.” 2! He explained it should be prac- 
ticed only on a voluntary basis, and the person hearing 
private confession need not necessarily be a pastor. He 
recommended a more thorough training in psychology for 
pastors and pointed out that doctors are more and more 
becoming specialists “in dealing with fragments of the 
man” while pastors are becoming more and more 
“specialists in preaching’, with the result “neither doctor 
nor pastor has learned to understand the whole man.” 

In America, the United Lutheran Church provides an 
order for private confession in the pastor’s booklet called 
Ministerial Acts, but this rite is used primarily in connec- 
tion with private communion for the sick. A few pastors 
associated with the “high church” liturgical movement are 
urging the restoration of private confession as the best way 
to give personal guidance and consolation. A trend in this 
direction is now beginning to be discernible. 


SWEDISH THEOLOGY 


Until recently the womb of Lutheran thought lay in 
Germany, the mother of the Reformation. All the great 
religious movements within Lutheranism had originated in 
Germany and were then carried to other lands where they 
took root and usually prospered. Sometimes after being 
transplanted they were modified, but their source was easily 
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recognizable. Since 1914, however, Germany has twice been 
devastated by world wars and a large part of its religious 
energy and creativity has been devoted to reconstruction 
and the saving of the Church itself. Today, theological 
thinking in Germany is largely colored by neo-orthodoxy, 
or the theology of crisis as propounded by Kar] Barth and 
Emil Brunner of Switzerland. Troubled by world chaos and 
disillusioned with liberalism, these two men returned to the 
Reformation and to the epistle of Romans for the source 
of their theology. They represent the ‘‘reformed” tradition 
and are very pessimistic concerning the nature of man. 

Since World War I, the leadership in Lutheran theology 
has shifted to Scandinavia, especially to Sweden. This 
northern country was especially suited for its new role. 
Pastors in Sweden, being unencumbered with such parish 
work as calling on parishioners and organizational activi- 
ties, have had an unusual opportunity to pursue theological 
studies. The most capable pastors frequently enter the 
school system, serve as professors at the universities and 
are then in a strategic position to advance to that of being 
bishops. 

Sweden fortunately escaped the terrible destruction 
suffered by Germany, but was sufficiently near to be con- 
fronted with the moral and religious problems these wars 
created. In the midst of the present day confusion and dis- 
illusionment, the Swedish theologians sought an objectively 
valid basis for faith. They desired a realistic interpretation 
of Christianity true to the nature of Christianity itself. 
The native conservatism of the Swedes and the freedom 
they enjoyed for independent thinking furnished the soil 
for the unfolding of a new theology which is widely 
praised today not only as being Lutheran, but as being 
especially suited for our present age. 

Swedish theology occupies a place between American 
liberalism and orthodoxy. Liberalism was not acceptable to 
the Swedes for it was too optim‘stic concerning the nature 
of man, while orthodoxy was too authoritarian. The Swedes 
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maintain the Christian faith cannot be validated or sup- 
ported on the basis of a mechanical Biblicism by pointing 
out that the entire content of the Bible cannot be declared 
to be equally the Word of God without making the Christian 
faith no longer Christian. 

“If the theory of verbal inspiration were taken seriously 
it would obviously imply that the divine revelation in Christ 
is equated with every other ‘biblical revelation.’ But this 
would also mean that the revelation in Christ ceases to be 
what Christian faith affirms that it is, namely that standard 
by which all divine revelation is measured and judged.” 2% 
They say Christian thought or theology should not be bound 
by confessional or creedal limitations. On the other hand 
they have strenuously opposed the biblical criticism of Well- 
hausen, a German scholar, as being too radical. Likewise, no 
other theologians have emphasized to a greater degree the 
absolute uniqueness of God’s revelation to man, the de- 
pravity of man, and the forgiveness of sins. 

The Swedes also occupy a position between optimism and 
pessimism. Aulen said, ‘Christian faith in God as Creator 
is opposed, therefore, both to a pessimistic world view which 
regards existence as a meaningless repetition, and to that 
evolutionistic and optimistic view which attempts to find 
the meaning in a continuous progress toward a goal of per- 
fection obtainable in this world.” 24 

An analysis of world conditions today provides ample 
grounds for pessimism, but on the other hand no limits 
should be placed on the possibilities for God to act and 
change the situation. “The Christian outlook on history 
must be a double-sided one. It cannot be an _ out- 
look either of presumption or of despair. The atti- 
tude of Utopian idealization is excluded because the 
Christian knows far too well the power of evil and 
destructive forces, and the relativity of all good works per- 
formed by man. But on the other hand, history is not a 
meaningless process. It is a drama where victories can be 
won against the evil forces. It is led towards a goal that 
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cannot be frustrated. The time of the present age is a time 
of possibilities, and these possibilities are, according to the 
Christian faith, God’s own possibilities.” 2° 

Modern Swedish thought did not originally come about 
as an attempt to find a middle road between these extremes, 
but was primarily the result of a renewed study and analy- 
sis of Luther. Each of their theologians was swept into an 
enthusiastic rediscovery of Luther as a refuge from be- 
wilderment. They have generally appealed from the con- 
fessions to Luther himself, as here they find a human rich- 
hess much more akin to life. Today, this reformer is 
honored in Sweden as one of the greatest theologians of all 
time, but he is not thought to have all the answers to our 
present day problems, nor is he a straight jacket beyond 
which no progress can be made. 

Two distinctive trends can be traced in Swedish theology, 
each centering primarily in a different university. One 
arose at Lund, where the influence of Hegel and Ritschl, 
and especially Schleimacher were predominant while the 
other took shape in Uppsala where the thought of the out- 
side world had made little impression. Nathan Soderblom, 
1866-1931, the great ecumenical-minded archbishop, de- 
serves the highest credit for originating the Lundesian 
school of theology; while Einar Billing, 1871-1939, the most 
noted of all Swedish theologians, is the father of the thought 
in Uppsala University. 

In both schools, scholars have labored to clarify the 
essential character of Christianity. Underlying all Swedish 
thought rests a distinctive interpretation of the nature of 
revelation, a deep interest in the nature of the Church, 
and of the “calling”, or the vocation of a Christian in his 
community. The Uppsala school has been specifically in- 
terested in man, in holiness, in the way the Christian ethic 
can be applied to practical life, and in eschatology, or the 
nature of the latter days. In the Biblical field they have 
fought against extremes in literary criticism and have had 
a special appreciation for the Psalms and everything con- 
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tributing to worship. The New Testament is seen as being 
truly new, as they do not believe there is any direct con- 
nection between the Law of Moses and Christ. Those in 
Lund have emphasized the nature of revelation and dualism, 
or the struggle between God and evil. Soderblom focused 
attention upon psychological distinctions, the similarities 
among the various world religions, and the uniqueness of 
Christianity. His approach has been called the historical- 
psychological one while that of Billing the historical-system- 
atic or theological method. Today, both methods have been 
adopted by many Swedish scholars and it is practically 
impossible to classify them rigidly into these two theologi- 
cal traditions. 

The theologians at Uppsala, at the present time include 
N. J. Goransson, Arvid Runestam, Torsten Bohlin, and 
Gustaf Ljunggren. The Lundesian school is better known 
outside of Sweden and is represented by Gustaf Aulen, 
Anders Nygren, Ragnar Bring, and Hjalmar Lindroth. 

The Swedes almost universally stress the necessity of 
following the right method in studying religion or theology 
to reach valid conclusions. They say religious phenomena, 
as they appear in history, can be studied scientifically in the 
same way as any other data. This should be done des- 
criptively and logically or by making an analysis of what is, 
and how the parts fit together. However, the study of 
religion requires the use of its own distinctive terms or 
categories, for it is not scientifically valid to transfer terms 
from philosophy, metaphysics, or psychology and apply 
them to Christianity. Each has its own terminology and 
each field must function within its own framework. 

These men are not interested in metaphysical truth, for 
this kind of truth cannot be proven scientifically. For ex- 
ample, in theology, God himself cannot be made the object 
of scientific study as God is not a thing which can be so 
analyzed, but God as He reveals himself in subduing and 
dominating man can be studied objectively. Man in his re- 
lationship to God, or man’s faith, may be made the object 
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of research. 

These theologians also endeavor to delve beneath all 
superficial or secondary matters to uncover the real essence 
of a movement, or the underlying thought or faith of a per- 
son. For example, in investigating Luther, one should prod 
beneath the orthodox, pietistic, and the rationalistic inter- 
pretations and discover what he actually said and meant 
rather than misuse him to prove one’s own point of view. 

To understand any movement such as Christianity, or an 
individual, as Luther, one should seek its or his underlying 
motif. The fundamental motif has been defined as “‘that 
factor in virtue of which a particular outlook or system 
possesses its own particular chdracter as distinct from all 
others. It is the fundamental meaning behind the outward 
forms and expressions which gives them their significance, 
it is that essential constituent which gives coherence to the 
whole and makes it what it is.” 26 


Einar Billing was the first Swedish theologian to employ 
this method. As a distinguished student of Luther he ap- 
plied it in his study of this reformer. He claimed one should 
not analyze Luther’s ideas as isolated thoughts, but as they 
fit into his underlying basic conviction. He found the unity 
or theme which bound Luther’s terminology, theology, and 
ethics together to be his view of justification, or the for- 
giveness of sins. This motif may leave some minor contra- 
dictions unsolved but, nevertheless, it makes Luther’s 
thought coherent. Billing said, ‘‘Whoever knows Luther, 
even but partially, knows that his various thoughts 
do not lie along side each other, like pearls on a 
string, held together only by common authority or 
perchance by a line of logical argument, but that they all, 
as tightly as the petals of a rosebud, adhere to a common 
center, and radiate out like the rays of the sun from one 
glowing core, namely, the gospel of the forgiveness of sins. 
Anyone wishing to study Luther would indeed be in no 
peril of going astray were he to follow this rule: never be- 
lieve that you have a correct understanding of a thought of 
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Luther before you have succeeded in reducing it to a simple 
corollary of the thought of the forgiveness of sins. As ex- 
amples from various view points we might point to his 
theory of the sacraments, his idea of the church, his doctrine 
of Christian liberty, and certainly also, to his teaching 
about the call.” 27 This method of research has been used in 
many fields with remarkable results. 

The Swedes also have the characteristic of being able to 
see truth on both sides of an issue. This approach is not 
entirely new, for the use of paradoxes goes back to Kierke- 
gaard, back to Luther, and even before his time. Today, the 
Swedes have found this method particularly adaptable to 
their theology. Illustrations of paradoxes employed by 
Aulen are: God is Eternal, exalted above all temporal 
change, but also is the One who is active in the changing 
phases of history and is present in contemporary life. The 
God of faith is Sovereign and unalterably opposed to evil, 
yet evil exists. God stands as Judge in radical opposition to 
sin, but at the same time enters into communion with sinful 
man. Sin is something given in the very condition of human 
life, and at the same time is completely voluntary. Faith is 
altogether a work of God, but at the same time is man’s 
choice and decision. Such paradoxes produce tension but 
behind these tensions the Swedes believe unity may exist. 
Thus they are not afraid to accept truths which at first 
glance seem to be contradictory. 28 

These methods of investigation have been applied, 
wherever suitable to the study of the nature of the Chris- 
tian religion, revelation, the atonement, ethics, the Church, 
and vocation. 


The Nature of Christianity 


Nathan Soderblom was one of the first Swedes to search 
for the uniqueness of Christianity in comparison with other 
religions. He found in the history and content of all re- 
ligions a cultural revelation of God which man gained 
through his restless search for God, but Soderblom doubted 
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whether anyone could ever know God adequately through 
his own efforts. Man cannot produce revelation. True know- 
ledge of God is secured only by God acting or through His 
own self-revelation. This occurred when He spoke to the 
prophets of old, even moving them to speak and act con- 
trary to their own wishes. Soderblom thought God had 
likewise revealed himself to the Persians and to other 
people, for whatever is true comes from God, but the 
supreme revelation of God lies in Christ and this is possess- 
ed only by Christians. 

The evidence proving Christianity is true does not rest 
in its ethical qualities, but in its unique revelation of God 
as seen in Christ. No one needs to ask whether Christianity 
is true as history proves Christ’s passion and death to be 
God’s revelation. These alone answer satisfactorily the essen- 
tial question of all religions, How can Ibe saved? Christiani- 
ty replies God does the saving through His love because man 
cannot save himself. A comparative study of religions shows 
the uniqueness and greatness of this revelation. 

Anders Nygren explored further into the uniqueness of 
Christianity in a definitive work entitled, Hros and Agape. 
Through the use of motif research he reached the conclusion 
this rests in the difference between two Greek words, eros 
and agape, both usually translated as love but each word 
referring to a completely different idea. Hros is love which 
springs from man himself and its object may be truth, 
beauty, another person, or even God. This love attaches to 
its object because the individual receives some Yorm of satis- 
faction from that object or because it is lovable. This type 
of love is lauded in Greek philosophy. On the other hand, 
agape is God’s type of love and is independent of the lovable- 
ness of the object, or on what the object can return. It is due 
to a characteristic within the lover himself. This kind of 
love i the one most commonly referred to in the New Testa- 
ment. 

Nygren traced the meaning of these two words through 
the history of western civilization and found they had been 
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in constant conflict with each other. Frequently these terms 
have been confused in Christian theology. Certain groups 
in Christianity have taught that a man can secure God’s 
blessings if he loves God, but fundamentally Christianity is 
a faith in God’s unmerited love. There can be no clear 
answer to what Christianity is or how it differs from other 
religions except in drawing a sharp distinction between 
these two concepts of love. 

Nygren points out that the conflict between the Pharisees 
and Jesus was due to the difference between Law and Apage. 
Jesus appeared to go contrary to the Law. Instead of 
punishing those who did evil and rewarding those who did 
good, he called sinners to him. His love was spontaneous 
and uncaused, and in turn, he said men should love each 
other in the same way, even including their enemies. This 
“uneaused” love is agape. Actually Christ’s love for the 
“righteous” was as uncaused as it was for sinners, as 
neither deserved it. 

Augustine and certain medieval Catholic theologians 
worked out a synthesis of eros and agape but it was an 
uneasy one. St. Thomas Aquinas, leaning heavily on Aris- 
totle, stressed eros or man’s love toward God. At the time 
of the Renaissance eros was made the underlying motif of 
the humanists, while the Reformation was based on the 
agape motif. Luther shattered the medieval synthesis of 
these two for he unalterably opposed all ego-centric forms 
of religion. Catholic philosophers had even described God 
as ‘“‘the highest good” for man. Luther felt any attempt to 
please God to gain His blessings was basically self-love. 
Christian love, or the kind God gives, is very different as it 
has no selfish motive but is spontaneous and overflowing. 
It has no need to be set in motion from the outside. Such 
love has no respect for persons whether they be godly or 
ungodly nor is it concerned about rewards. Agape is usually 
lost love and is often betrayed even as it was for Christ. 

Luther was convinced God does not come to men on the 
basis of man’s righteousness, but at the point where man is 
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a sinner. One cannot go up to God through his own love or 
through good works, reason or thinking, but God must come 
down to us as He did in Christ. The necessity for God to 
come down underlies Luther’s understanding not only of 
the incarnation, but of the sacraments. In his interpretation 
of the sacraments Luther stands in drastic contrast to the 
Catholic Church which considered the Eucharist a sacrifice 
offered up to God. He likewise stands in opposition to the 
Reformed doctrine that man is caught up to heaven and 
communes with God when receiving it. 

Luther admits man cannot cultivate agape but it comes 
from heaven and may then flow through man to his neigh- 
bor and to all mankind. This view of agape underlies all the 
thought of Luther in radical distinction to eros or any syn- 
thesis of it with agape. 


Revelation 


The Swedish theologians have given much attention to a 
study of the nature of revelation. As early as 1903, Soder- 
blom began investigating this phase of religion. The Swed- 
ish conclusion is usually described as being dynamic, 
dramatic, and dualistic. According to Aulen, faith rests on 
God’s revelation of himself to man. God reveals himself 
both in nature and history, but that in nature is very frag- 
mentary as nature is non-moral] and has few religious im- 
plications. In history, however, Christian faith finds a reve- 
lation of God which is decisive. It may be found in history 
although history itself does not seem to be a reflection of 
God’s will or sovereignty. Much in history appears contrary 
or irrelevant to God’s Will. The point in history where reve- 
lation is seen most clearly is in Christ where the divine Will 
became incarnate, but God’s revelation also extends back 
into ancient history and forward into the future. It cannot 
be limited to certain historical personalities, epochs, or 
teachings, for He is constantly active or dynamic. Revela- 
tion is not static; God is contemnorary and is continually 
confronting man and realizing His will. He is constantly 
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saving, Judging, and creating. New acts of God are always 
occurring. The Swedes say that Luther himself did not re- 
produce an earlier form of Christianity although he was 
strongly influenced by Paul, as history never repeats itself. 

Revelation is also dramatic. Einar Billing was one of the 
first to reach this conclusion through a study of history and 
scripture. Within these fields he found a cosmic struggle 
between good and evil and thus it is dramatic. This conflict 
reached a climax in the death of Christ, but this wrestling 
between the divine will and hostile powers also takes place 
in every individual and in every generation. As long as 
human history continues, this battle will continue. A per- 
fected Kingdom of God should not be expected within the 
framework of human history for it is above and beyond 
history. In the meantime innumerable victories and defeats 
will occur. Coupled with this dramatic interpretation of 
revelation, dualism, a cosmic conflict between God and 
evil is also stressed. Sometimes this battle is even pictured 
as involving a conflict within God himself, or between his 
wrath and his mercy. 

The Swedes consider this interpretation of revelation 
essential to understand Luther’s conception of sin, grace, 
law, the gospel, and the atonement. 


The Atonement 


Gustaf Aulen has been especially interested in applying 
this dramatic, dualistic view of revelation to the meaning 
of the atonement, or to Christ’s death on the cross. In his 
volume Christus Victor he presents the three principal 
views of the atonement as they have appeared in the history 
of Christianity. 

One of these, the Latin, or Anselmic or legalistic one, holds 
Christ’s death was primarily for the purpose of bringing 
about a change in God towards man. Man deserved punish- 
ment because of his sin. Christ’s death was to satisfy God’s 
demands for justice. Christ satisfied these demands on 
man’s behalf, as a man, for the purpose of influenc- 
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ing God. Tertullian originated this theory to explain the 
reason for “satisfaction” in penance, namely, man must 
give “satisfaction” for his sins, or pay for them. Cyprian 
added that merit obtained in this way could be transferred 
to the credit of another, and in a similar manner Christ’s 
atonement could be credited to man. Anselm later explained 
this doctrine in more detail. He said man’s relationship to 
God was basically a legalistic one and the atonement is 
rational only in those terms. Salvation, he explained, re- 
quired three steps, first the atonement, followed by justi- 
fication, and then sanctification. Aulen maintains the Latin 
theory is inadequate for it obscures the direct relationship 
between God and the sinner by dealing primarily with the 
relationship between Christ and God. The Latin view how- 
ever is accepted by the Catholic Church, and during the 
orthodox period many Lutherans returned completely to 
this legalistic interpretation. 

Abelard, a severe critic of Anselm, is the author of the 
second, or the subjective theory. Abelard looked on Christ 
as the great teacher and example who stirred up a respon- 
sive love in man towards God. This love becomes the basis 
of reconciliation between man and God for it is pleasing to 
God. Though man’s efforts may be inadequate, Christ com- 
pletes them through his intercession. The subjective theory 
has no tension between God’s love and justice, for God is 
only love and He does not need to be changed nor can he be 
changed by any act of atonement. In the subjective theory 
the important factor is the change which takes place in man 
through the influence of Christ. Fred. Schleiermacher and 
Lutherans during the period of the Enlightenment generally 
supported Abelard’s interpretation. 

The third view of the Atonement, Aulen calls the classic 
one. It is dualistic and dramatic in representing the atone- 
ment as a phase in the divine conflict against evil. At the 
time of Christ’s death God won a victory over evil and 
reconciled the world unto himself. This victory of Christ 
was complete and yet the battle continues in the work of the 
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Holy Spirit. No real distinction actually exists between the 
continuous work of Christ and of the Holy Spirit. Likewise 
the atonement and justification are one and the same thing. 
Justification is simply the atonement brought into the 
present. 

Aulen discovered the classic view to be the dominant one 
in the New Testament; especially is this true in the gospels 
and in the Pauline epistles. St. Paul preached that Christ 
overcomes the law, sin, death, and the hostile forces, and 
yet on the other hand, these are also God’s agencies for 
executing his own judgments. In Christ, divine love over- 
comes both divine wrath and God’s law which demands 
punishment for sin. The tension, however, between these 
two continues. Following the New Testament times the 
classic view was taught by Irenaeus and the Eastern 
Orthodox Church. St. Augustine also pointed out this dual 
aspect of the drama of the atonement, namely, that God is 
both the author and the object of reconciliation. Christ’s 
triumph over death and punishment, also serves as the 
executant of God’s judgment on sinful man. The deliverance 
of man from the power of death and the devil is at the same 
time his deliverance from God’s judgments. Another aspect 
of this dualism is that Christ suffers the punishment in- 
volved in God’s judgment on sin. Thus God is reconciled 
through His own act. 

According to Aulen, Luther also held the classic view for 
he believed Christ is engaged in a triumphant battle. Luther 
even pushed the battle back into the personality of God him- 
self with His love being finally victorious over His wrath. 
Luther drastically opposed the Latin interpretation based 
on law and justice, for law was one of the tyrants which 
condemned man. He also repudiated the subjective view as 
it was ego-centric. In the final analysis the atonement can- 
not be understood rationally as it was not an act of man, but 
of God. 

Some scholars, as J. K. Mazley, think Aulen has drawn too 
sharp a line in defining Luther’s position as the classic one 
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since there is also evidence the Reformer made statements 
in line with the Latin theory. Some have also questioned 
whether Luther was as much interested in the continued 
activity of God as the Swedes indicate, yet it is true Luther 
insisted on it on many occasions and it is basic to his under- 
standing of God as functioning in and through the Lord’s 
Supper. He saw God as immediately active in producing 
faith and in justifying the sinner. God’s Word is able to 
change those who hear it. Luther was equally certain he 
himself was an instrument of God’s ongoing contemporary 
activity. 

Was Luther, on the other hand, as dualistic as the Swedes 
indicate? It must be said not all the Swedes hold identical 
views on this issue. At times they apparently teach a double 
dualism. There is a dualism between God and evil, but this 
at best is only a limited dualism, as Luther definitely thought 
God was supreme and could use even the devil for his own 
purposes. The Evil One has no power over God or over God’s 
elect. In his great hymn he wrote: 

“Though devils all the world should fill, 
All watching to devour us 
We tremble not, we fear no ill, 
They cannot overpower us. 
This world’s prince may still 
Scow]l fierce as he will; 
He can harm us none: 
He’s judged, the deed is done, 
One little word o’erthrows him.” 
However a dualism within the nature of God, between his 
love and wrath, is supported by many of his writings. 


The Church 


The Swedish theologians have likewise been much inter- 
ested in the nature of the Church. Officially a State Church 
exists in Sweden, or a so-called Folk Church because every- 
one is included within it unless a person deliberately with- 
draws his membership. Historically, the Swedish Church 
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experienced no serious break from the Church of the Middle 
Ages during the Reformation period. Today the Swedish 
scholars are seeking answers to such questions as: What 
is the Church? What is its mission? What authority has the 
Church? 2 

Anders Nygren and thirteen other Swedish writers have 
treated this problem historically in a volume entitled, This 
1s the Church. They generally agree the church came into 
being as a phase of God’s continuous activity and is the 
agent of God’s revelation in time and history. God through 
the forgiveness of sins creates a fellowship of forgiven men 
who in turn proclaim His redemptive work. 

The church is an activity of God and not a hierarchical 
organization, or even a voluntary one on the part of man. 
Membership in the church rests on the call, or the election 
of God, on being chosen by God without reference to one’s 
personal qualifications. The Folk Church assumes the ac- 
tivity of God to be as inclusive as the total community. Jesus 
did not demand a confession of faith in himself before one 
could join his fellowship. Membership came first, and then 
the confession. The mystery of Christ comes only to those 
who already belong to the Church. ) 

Ragnor Bring points out, in line with Luther’s teachings 
that the church is not an institution for man’s salvation, or 
a means to that end, nor is it intended to be a gathering of 
redeemed individuals. Christ working within the church 
creates a fellowship in Christ. 

Ruben Josefson says it is illogical to couple infant bap- 
tism with regeneration. The child is simply brought under 
God’s forgiving love or under the gospel when he is baptized. 

The ministry is seen as an office in the Church originally 
established by Christ. A person does not need two calls to 
be a minister, namely, one from God and another from a 
coneregation, as the call of the church is a call from Christ. 
Josefson states it is not Lutheran to believe in the neces- 
sity of two calls. 4 

In speaking of the unity of the Church, Gustaf Aulen 
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explains this unity does not rest in a uniformity of doctrine. 
Diversity among denominations is an expression of the rich 
content of Christianity and is good providing it is not al- 
lowed to be an obstacle in achieving an inner spiritual unity. 
The Church can exist even where there is false doctrine, 
nor does the Church depend on sanctified or holy living, 
nor on organization — for the Church is a work of God and 
is not dependent on man. 

Anders Nygren in a later volume Christ and His Church 
points out that not variation, but division and heresy 
threaten the unity of the Church. Even these actually do not 
destroy its unity, for this rests in being the body of Christ 
or the recipient of God’s activity. Even as baptism is 
generally accepted as an ecumenical sacrament, the Lord’s 
Supper should be placed in the same category. Division here 
is a scandal, for even when churches refuse to share the 
same table there is still a unity as they partake of the 
same bread and the same Christ. 

Aulen in the former volume feels the present world 
catastrophe has shown the Church to be united and super- 
national in a remarkable degree. The Church now possesses 
a greater sense of its universality than at any time since 
the Reformation. 


The Calling 


The “calling” or “vocation,” of a man is the point, ac- 
cording to the Swedes, where theology and the church enter 
the practical life of its people. According to Lutheran tra- 
dition, no phase of life is truly secular as all of man’s 
relationships in society, in fact, all his daily tasks have 
religious significance. Soderblom pointed out that Luther 
extended the meaning of worship to include all of life. 
Billing observed that Luther’s view, that all callings are 
sacred, is one of the most radical and important contribu- 
tions of the Reformation to western civilization. Herein 
lies one of the sharp distinctions between Lutheranism and 
Catholicism. He explained, 
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“The more fully a Catholic Christian develops his nature, 
the more he becomes a stranger to ordinary life, the more 
he departs from the men and women who move therein. 
But in the evangelical church, it can not, it should and may 
not be. The church does not seek to create religious vir- 
tuosos, but holy and saintly men and women in the call.” 7° 

According to Gustaf Wingren, Luther considered voca- 
tion a phase of God’s natural law established to keep society 
functioning smoothly. In the natural order of the world, 
man must do his duty to others to maintain the community. 
This law is also an expression of God’s love for the welfare 
of man. Since the church’s message involves both the law 
and the gospel, the church is naturally concerned about the 
natural order and men’s vocations. Without the church, 
a vocation would not be a calling but a form of condemna- 
tion brought upon man by the law.®° Billing on the other 
hand, interpreted vocation as being under the gospel. He 
defined calling as “the form my life takes according as 
God Himself organizes it for me through His forgiving 
grace.” 31 He credited Luther with being the first one to 
connect the forgiveness of sins and vocation, but this rela- 
tionship was soon forgotten. Billing explained, 

“Among the most wonderful gifts in the forgiveness of 
sins is this one that God permits us, poor children of the 
earth, to become co-workers in His kingdom. The sum of 
these gifts of the forgiveness of sins to the individual con- 
stitutes his calling.’ 32 

My calling is not to be determined by my preference or 
by what I may think is good for my community but by 
God’s purposes for me. “On the one hand we must turn away 
from every work, no matter how appealing and useful it 
may seem, if we can not see it as a God-given task. On the 
other hand, we must be prepared for each new assignment 
He may have for us.” 88 

The calling is thus seen from an absolutely theo-centric 
point of view. God decrees the “orders” or stations wherein 
man is placed and then gives him the tasks he is to perform. 
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God acts through men in this way. “Callings” are, in truth, 
masks or channels through which Christ’s love may flow 
in the service of others. When it is so understood, faith- 
fulness in one’s calling is — faith. Should Christians have 
more faithfulness and faith in their callings they would be 
transformed by a new sense of joy and enthusiasm. 


ae i * 


Swedish theology has met wide approval not only in 
Scandinavia but it has found capable expositors among the 
English Methodists such as Philip Watson and Gordon 
Rupp. In America, works by these writers are used as 
text books in the field of theology in a number of the sem- 
inaries of the Lutheran Churches in the National Lutheran 
Council. Swedish theology has provided the only serious 
rethinking of Luther and theology within the Lutheran 
tradition in this generation and today is a common meeting 
ground between American Lutheran and European theo- 
logians. Its influence has inspired a tendency to break out 
of old orthodox forms and to seek truth in itself. 
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CONSOLIDATION 


Lutherans in America have spent their efforts more in 
organizational matters than in creating a new theology. 
In this land they found unlimited opportunity to determine 
their own policies and to cooperate or remain aloof from 
others if they so wished. Today the Lutheran Church in 
America may be characterized by a profound desire to unite 
its forces and form larger and fewer church bodies. 

During the early years of our country the majority of 
Lutherans worked closely together within the General 
Synod. At one time immediately before the Civil War, 
two-thirds of all Lutherans were affiliated with this body, 
but then followed a period of constant bickering, dissension, 
and division. This attitude however was to change. Individ- 
ual leaders began to feel these divisions were unjustifiable 
from a Christian standpoint, and seriously weakened the 
witness and influence which Lutheranism could exert upon 
this country. 

The first steps towards consolidation were taken among 
groups with similar racial and theological backgrounds. In 
1890, three Norwegian synods united to form the United 
Norwegian Church. Two years later three conservative 
German bodies formed a federation called the Joint Synod 
of Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin. In 1917, three Norwegian 
synods organized the Norwegian Lutheran Church (now 
called the Evangelical Lutheran Church). In 1918, three 
old historic American bodies reunited as the United Luth- 
eran Church, and then, in 1930, three German bodies found- 
ed the American Lutheran Church. By such steps the num- 
ber of Lutheran bodies were reduced from about sixty to 
seventeen. Of these seventeen, only six had more than 50,- 
000 members. The others were quite small. The membership 
of two, namely, the United Lutheran Church and the Luth- 
eran Church — Missouri Synod, account for almost two- 
thirds of the total number of Lutherans in America and 
should the mergers now contemplated materialize about 
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ninety percent will be within three church bodies. 

Cooperation among Lutherans representing different 
backgrounds had its inception in such organizations as the 
Synodical Conference, the American Lutheran Conference 
and the National Lutheran Council. 

The first serious attempt to merge churches with diverse 
nationalistic backgrounds occurred in 1948 when P. O. 
Bersell, president of the Augustana Church, invited the 
other seven bodies in the National Lutheran Council, name- 
ly the United Lutheran Church, the Danish Church 
(A.E.L.C.A.), the United Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
the Suomi Synod, the Evangelical Lutheran Church, and 
the American Lutheran Church to consider the feasibility 
of closer cooperation. 

The developments which followed this invitation will be 
discussed somewhat in detail as they demonstrate the dif- 
ficulties, — organizationally, doctrinally, and emotionally, 
which confront such an undertaking. Yet behind these can 
be seen the underlying urge which drew the churches to- 
gether. 

Delegates from the eight churches met in Chicago on 
January 4, 1949. Dr. Bersell in the opening address ex- 
plained the pros and cons of forming a merger. He told 
them they already possessed a unity in faith. An ecumenicity 
in Lutheran doctrine extends beyond synodical sectarian- 
ism. No one should fear tiny blots of liberalism as these 
are less dangerous than the conformity of death. After 
being united, unity of practice would surely grow and a 
sinful waste of manpower and funds would be eliminated. 
Then finally an effective strategy on a national and global 
scale would emerge.®* On the other hand, if a merger were 
unacceptable, perhaps a federation could be formed as an 
intermediary step towards complete union. Such a body 
should be an autonomous and sovereign one empowered to 
conduct whatever tasks are delegated to it. Its constitution 
should clearly define its power. 

All the delegates voted unanimously and enthusiastically 
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to proceed with forming a more closely knit organization. 
This meeting had barely adjourned however when criticism 
arose against such a move, especially within the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church and the American Lutheran Church. Fol- 
lowing the first meeting in 1949, a concerted effort was 
made to exclude the United Lutheran Church from any 
proposed merger. Fear existed that the U.L.C.A. was so 
large it might dominate the new organization, and that it 
was inclined to cooperate too closely with non-Lutherans. 

The following fall a splinter committee consisting of 
members from the Evangelical Lutheran Church, the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church, and the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church met and drafted a resolution proposing the con- 
sideration of an organic union among themselves. 

Under the shadow of this deflection the original com- 
mittee met on January fifth with the realization that the 
larger merger was doomed. Nevertheless they proposed 
two main questions to be presented to the eight bodies dur- 
ing their 1950 conventions. First: Are you willing at this 
time to approve in principle, complete organic union with 
the other participating bodies in the National Lutheran 
Council? Second: If not, do you approve, in principle the 
transfer of the National Lutheran Council (see page 572) 
from a common agency into a federation? The Churches at 
their conventions took the following action: 


Union Federation 
The United Lutheran Church Yes Yes 
Augustana Lutheran Church Yes Yes 
Danish Lutheran Church | 
(A.E.L.C.) Yes Yes 
United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church Yes-No* No 
Lutheran Free Church a Yes 
Finnish Suomi Synod Yes if all 
N. L C. bodies do likewise. 
American Lutheran Church No No 
Evangelical Lutheran Church No No 
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* Actually this ‘“‘yes’” is a “no” as they stated that their 
present responsibility was to support the proposed merger 
of the E.L.C., A.L.C., and the U.E.L.C. 

The Evangelical Church and the American Lutheran 
Church and the United Evangelical Church thereupon im- 
mediately voted in favor of a three way merger and invited 
the Augustana Church and the Lutheran Free Church to 
join with them. These five would represent the churches 
within the American Lutheran Conference (see page 589). 

Delegates from the Augustana Church attended the 1951, 
and 1952 sessions of the committee when the details of this 
merger were considered and consistently urged inviting 
all members of the N.L.C. to participate. P. O. Bersell 
stated in the Augustana Lutheran, March 15, 1950: 
“The Augustana Church is not eager to promote some- 
thing that might become ‘an offensive and defensive al- 
liance’ against another Church that has also declared of- 
ficially that it is ready for a total merger.” He 
saw the proposed smaller merger as a possible block to 
a more inclusive one for an indefinite period of time. 
Augustana, being a member of the National Council of 
Churches and the World Council of Churches, requested a 
discussion of the relationship of the new body towards 
interdenominational organizations but was told this matter 
would not be settled until after the merger had been con- 
summated. 

In working out a basis for union a subcommittee drew 
up a common confession on doctrine and practice which was 
later approved by the Joint Union Committee. This doct- 
ment, entitled United Testimony on Faith and Life is divid- 
ed into two parts. The first one deals with faith and treats 
the following subjects: God, Atonement, the Means of 
Grace, Justification, Sanctification, and the Church. The 
second section defines their position on general subjects of 
life and practice, including liturgical trends, lay activities 
in the church, the elements in the Lord’s Supper, Christian 
liberty, evangelism, and spiritual fellowship. The so-called 
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Minneapolis Theses were also approved condemning mem- 
bership in anti-Christian lodges. 

Four of the five churches accepted the United Testimony 
without qualifications but the Augustana Church, though 
agreeing with it, objected to such a procedure for bringing 
about the merger. Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, one of the fore- 
most Lutheran theologians, stated: “It is a fallacy 
of unity negotiations that we have to prove we are 
Lutheran. We are not becoming Lutheran. We are 
Lutheran. We are never going to get anywhere in any unity 
negotiations if we think everytime that we must rewrite 
the confessional books of the Lutheran Church.” *5 
The Augustana Church finally withdrew from further 
deliberations because of its disapproval of continuing dis- 
cussions “which are not open to all Lutheran general bodies 
and which do not include consideration of ecumenical rela- 
tions.” 36 

The Lutheran Free Church hesitated to join the proposed 
merger as such a step required a drastic change in its 
church polity. From the days of its founding, the Lutheran 
Free Church has cherished its congregational freedom while 
the new Church planned to adopt a centralized form of 
government. The fate of their Augsburg College and 
Theological Seminary also troubled them. The Free Church 
however continued negotiations with the other three church- 
es until the latter part of 1955. A referendum was then con- 
ducted among its 355 congregations to determine whether 
they should proceed further towards a merger. Sixty four 
percent of the congregations approved, but as a three- 
fourths majority was required, it withdrew. The issue was 
reconsidered in 1957 with a new voting system which seem- 
ed to make passage assured. The argument in favor of 
uniting was that “the new Church because of its size and 
resources would be better able to meet opportunities and 
needs present in the nation and world.” But again the 
proposal lost by a bare fifteen votes. 

Many problems confronted those who sponsored this 
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merger. A serious obstacle dealt with the ecumenical 
relationships of the new body. Although none of the church- 
es were members of the National Council of Churches, the 
American Lutheran Church and the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church had joined the World Council of Church- 
es. On the other hand the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
had turned down membership in this body in 1948 by a 
two-to-one majority, because not all the churches in the 
World Council held the Lutheran faith. The E.L.C. opposed 
having the new Church join the World Council of Churches 
and strongly urged that the new church defer its decision 
on this matter until after the merger. The other two church- 
es put pressure on the E.L.C. Finally, at the 1956 conven- 
tion of the E.L.C. the issue was again put to a vote and 
through the influence of the laymen and leaders of the 
Church, membership in the W.C.C. was approved by a 
two-to-one majority. Thus unanimity was reached on this 
issue. 

Another problem arose because the three Churches held 
divergent views on certain social issues. The Scandinavian 
Churches stem primarily from pietistic backgrounds while 
the German group condones drinking, etc. The United 
Testimony on Faith and Practice attempted to find a 
compromise. In it we read concerning Christian liberty: 

“They also know that there are issues not speci- 
fically covered by clear statements of the written 
Word of God (eg. establishing borderlines in relation 
to amusements, dress, food, and beverages), and they 
expect the ministry of teaching in each constituent part to 
guide toward clarity of thought and sensitiveness of con- 
science to the end that ‘every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind’ (Romans 14:5 A. V.) and that each and all 
live up to their expressed convictions.” 87 
This statement allows for a wide variety of interpretations. 

The committee also sought a via media between the 
Scandinavian interest in lay leadership and the German 
emphasis on the ministry. The committee said concerning 
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lay activities in the Church — “The local congregation is 
under obligation to seek out and to utilize the abilities and 
the gifts resident within it and is responsible that their 
use shall build up the Church. 

“The Means of Grace have been given to the congrega- 
tion, and for the purpose of administering Word and Sacra- 
ment, God has instituted the public office of the ministry, 
which, by the official call of the congregation is committed 
to one or more qualified persons... no one should publicly 
teach in the Church, or administer the Sacraments, unless 
he be regularly called.” 38 

These churches faced another serious problem in devising 
an acceptable organization. The chief issue was whether 
there should be centralization or decentralization of auth- 
ority. In discussing this problem one journalist wrote: 
“According to the Lutheran Herald... the biggest prob- 
lem so far encountered is the issue of centralization and 
decentralization. Three of the churches ‘represent the most 
democratic, decentralized type of church organization in 
American Lutheranism,’ but the American Lutheran 
Church is described ‘as the most highly centralized Lutheran 
body in America.’... The Herald’s description of the A.L.C. 
is ‘Supreme power seems to be vested in an executive com- 
mittee and a board of trustees. Only a few full-time func- 
tionaries of the church have real power, chiefly the presid- 
ent, elected by the church and the director of stewardship 
and finance... There is a full complement of boards, much 
the same as ours, but they seem to be rather subservient 
to the executive committee and the board of trustees.’ 

““*The Bible does not prescribe church polity. Nor do the 
Lutheran confessions. Neither for that matter is there any 
consensus among Lutherans. The scriptural principle is 
that all things must be done ‘decently and in order.’ Luther- 
an practice says: Govern your church as you will, just so 
that you give free play for normal] spiritual growth and 
efficient carrying out of the Great Commission of Christ. 
Since all the polities with which we are now dealing meas- 
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ure up on these counts, it is not a matter of ‘right’ versus 
‘wrong.’ The simple truth is that any polity is good if it 
works and if it represents what the church itself wants’.” %® 
The Evangelical Lutheran Church preferred the national 
body to be closely tied in with the congregations, with all 
pastors and a layman from each congregation as delegates 
to the conventions of the new Church. This would have 
resulted in a convention of over 8,000 delegates. The size 
of the new body barred such a procedure. Finally, a con- 
stitution was approved though not satisfactory to everyone. 
It endeavored to find a common meeting ground for all 
three Churches. It provides for a general convention every 
two years with about one thousand delegates. A president 
and secretary are to be elected for six year terms. Only 
limited authority is given to the president. He is to preside 
at certain meetings and attend others as an advisory mem- 
ber. 

Authority will rest primarily within two bodies: First, a 
Church Council of thirty-six members with jurisdiction 
over spiritual matters. The president of the Church will be 
chairman of this committee. Second, a Board of Trustees 
consisting of nine members with supervision over all 
business matters. There is no indication that the president 
may attend the meetings of this Board. To it has been 
given wide power including the balancing of the budget and 
checking the expenses of the different divisions to keep 
them within their budgets. These two boards, meeting to- 
gether, form the Joint Council which possesses full power to 
legislate for the Church between conventions. The work of 
the Church will also be carried out through six divisions or 
agencies: education, charities, world missions, American 
missions, pensions, and publications. Three auxiliaries, 
Women of the Church, a Brotherhood, and Luther League 
have been authorized. 

Beneath the national organization will be eighteen dis- 
tricts. These will supervise pastors, congregations, operate 
colleges, establish missions and ordain pastors after ap- 
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proval by the national Church Council. The districts will 
have no jurisdiction over seminaries, or the seminary, 
should there be but one, as this authority will reside in the 
hands of the national body. 

The final merger of these churches is expected in 1960. 
It will be a Church of approximately 2,000,000 members or 
almost the size of the U.L.C.A. or the Missouri Synod. The 
greatest concentration of its membership will lie in Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin with over 1,800 congregations in these 
two states. 

The official title will be “The American Lutheran Church.” 
The term American was chosen to indicate that though the 
three Churches were originally Danish, Norwegian, and 
German, all old world attachments are now broken. The 
E.L.C. preferred the Church be called the “Evangelical 
Lutheran Church” or the “United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church” as the name “American” might weaken the 
Church’s international effectiveness, especially in foreign 
mission work where a growing nationalism might object 
to such labels. Considerable debate took place over the in- 
sertion of The in its name. Designating it as The American 
Lutheran Church seemed to be somewhat presumptuous in 
the light of the history of the U.L.C.A. 

Headquarters of the new Church will be located in Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


The United Lutheran Church, Augustana, Suomi, and 
American Evangelical Lutheran Churches 


As the proposed merger of the E.L.C., the U.E.L.C. and 
the A.L.C. was approaching consumption, the first steps to- 
wards another union were taking place. On March 2, 1955, 
Dr. 8. E. Engstrom of the Augustana Synod addressed an 
“earnest plea” to all Lutheran bodies to ‘“‘open the doors 
wide for unlimited discussion” of Lutheran unity “so that 
those groups which can and should get together may have 
an opportunity to do so.” 4° 
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Within a month representatives of the U.L.C.A. were 
meeting with Augustana’s Commission on Ecumenical Rela- 
tions. Dr. Fry, president of the U.L.C.A. thereupon pre- 
sented to Dr. Benson, president of Augustana, an invitation 
to explore further the possibilities of a merger between 
them. It read in part: 

“We thank God, and are grateful to you, for the intimate 
fellowship in the Lord which has existed between our two 
church bodies since The United Lutheran Church in Ameri- 
ca was founded. Although the organic link that had united 
the Augustana Synod with the General Council was severed 
in 1918, the bonds of affection and of a common defense and 
proclamation of the Gospel have never been loosened. We 
have been spiritually enriched because the pulpits and al- 
tars of Augustana churches have always been open to our 
ministers of the Word and communicants; and Augustana 
pastors and people have always been welcome in the most 
holy places of our congregational life. 

“The United Lutheran Church in America rejoiced to fol- 
low the Spirit-led leadership of your Church six years ago 
when you sought to achieve union of all the participating 
bodies of the National Lutheran Council, with federation as 
an intermediate step if necessary. Our representatives shar- 
ed eagerly and gratefully in the negotiations to that end, 
presided over by the honored President of the Augustana 
Lutheran Church. Our Church with yours and the American 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, was one of three to vote 
affirmatively on both of the propositions, calling for union 
and federation, that were submitted to the conventions of 
1950. Like you we were filled with sorrow when these 
efforts, which we still believe were in accordance with God’s 
will, were frustrated. . 

“The United Lutheran Church in America invites the 
Augustana Lutheran Church to enter into conversations 
looking toward organic union with the proviso that such 
conversations shall be open to any and all American Luth- 
eran church bodies which desire to participate therein. We 
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believe with a constantly deepening conviction that our two 
churches, at least, belong together ... The agreements of 
our churches are deep and broad. In all essentials we are 
already one.”’ 41 

A long history of close association lay behind this act. 
Augustana was a member of the General Council from its 
organization in 1860, until the formation of the U.L.C.A. in 
1918. After that date several boards of the two Churches 
continued to cooperate. 

Already in 1929, a commission on Lutheran Church Unibs 
in the U.L.C.A. had proposed: 

“Whereas we believe that the next step toward the more 
complete bringing together of all the general bodies in 
America, which so many deeply long for, should be a close 
union of the Augustana Synod and the United Lutheran 
Church, Be it 

“Resolved that we, in joint session of the Commissions on 

Lutheran Church Unity of the Augustana Synod and of the 
United Lutheran Church in America look with favor upon 
any measures that look toward and may help forward such 
closer union or co-operation between these two bodies as 
may upon further study seem feasible.” 4? 
Though this report was apparently premature, represen- 
tatives from each Church attended the other Church’s con- 
ventions. Finally, in 1955, Augustana stood at the cross- 
roads. Two proposals for union were placed before it. 
Hither one could be accepted, or Augustana could remain 
aloof from all other church bodies. The latter possibility 
was not looked upon favorably as Augustana was one of 
the most ecumenical minded Lutheran churches in America. 
As an independent Church body it faced the possibility of 
finding itself increasingly isolated and handicapped in car- 
rying on activities dominated by the larger organizations. 
At Augustana’s convention in St. Paul, Minnesota, on June 
21st, the delegates voted 400 to 5 to proceed with plans 
looking towards a union with the U.L.C.A. 

These two bodies then sent invitations to all other Luth- 
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eran churches to enter into discussions “looking toward 
organic union.” The invitation was accepted by the Ameri- 
can Evangelical Lutheran Church (Danish) and the Finnish 
Suomi Synod. A majority in both of these churches prev- 
iously had voted in favor of merging with the U.L.C.A., 
and the possibility of entering one including the Augustana 
Church was even more welcome. 

Representatives from these four bodies met in Chicago in 
December 1956 and agreed unanimously that their Churches 
were sufficiently alike to justify further efforts towards 
merging into an organic union, and a committee was then 
set up to work out an acceptable pattern of organization. 
At a later meeting of the Joint Commission on Lutheran 
Unity the delegates unanimously agreed on the ministry, 
seminaries, and colleges. It was decided that the subdivi- 
sions of the national body would be called synods which in 
turn would be subdivided again into districts. The Suomi 
Synod may remain as a “language synod” or as a separate 
unit within the national body and need not conform to the 
present synodical boundaries. These four churches have 
much in common and though they represent four different 
national backgrounds, no major obstacle seems to stand in 
the way of final union. The most serious one seemed to be 
the lodge issue as Augustana insisted that no pastor or- 
dained by the new Church be a member of a secret society 
or be permitted to join one at a later date. This ran counter 
to the U.L.C.A tradition which had formerly stated that 
agreement on the creeds would be the only commitment 
they would ask or give for a merger. This requirement was 
a step toward legalism, but the U.L.C.A. at its national 
convention in 1958 agreed to it to insure the merger. The 
new Church will have approximately 3,000,000 members 
and will be by far the largest Lutheran one in America. 


CENTRALIZATION 
Modern political life has wrestled constantly with the 
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problem as to where the line should be drawn between the 
authority of the states and the federal government. The 
writers of the American constitution sought to strike a bal- 
ance. Later, a number of very significant decisions by the 
Supreme Court increased the power of the central govern- 
ment. The Civil War itself occurred partially as a protest 
against this trend. Following the northern victory the move- 
ment towards centralization gained momentum until World 
War II when tremendous authority was placed in the hands 
of President Roosevelt. He and Congress controlled the 
whole economy of America. 

This trend towards centralization of authority is partially 
due to a desire for efficiency, as the democratic process 
seems to move slowly. Some leaders also enjoy power, and 
individuals are often willing to forfeit their rights in order 
to be relieved of personal responsibility. 

American political life is reflected in the history of the 
Lutheran Church in America. Not looking upon any partic- 
ular form of church government as sacrosanct, this Church 
has been especially sensitive to the wishes of its constituents 
and the attitudes of society as a whole. Church polity thus 
offers an interesting illustration of the way a Church re- 
flects its environment, is influenced by dominating person- 
alities, and the need for compromise. In America almost all 
Lutheran churches have been affected by the trend towards 
centralization. The U.L.C.A. will be taken as an example for 
portraying the motives and methods by which it comes 
about. 

When Henry Melchoir Muhlenberg arrived in America 
and organized the first synod in 1748, whatever authority 
it possessed was placed in the clergy and thus it was called 
a Ministerium. All pastors had complete equality and no 
single person could exercise any authority without synod 
specially granting it to him. The Ministerium had very 
limited jurisdiction but it did ordain pastors, hear and 
settle church disputes, and help establish and sever pastoral 
relations with congregations. In those days a deep sus- 
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picion was directed towards all large organizations as being 
a possible plot to deprive individuals of their freedom and 
rights. Synods were also feared because of the possibility 
they might become powerful and oppressive like the State 
Church in Europe. As a consequence of this attitude, meet- 
ings of the Ministerium were omitted from 1755 until 1760, 
but they were then resumed. At the time of the Revolution- 
ary War less than half of the Lutheran congregations were 
members of a synod. Many churches would obey the resolu- 
tions of synod only when it so pleased them. | 

The Ministerium functioned without a constitution until 
1781. Not until 1787 was it printed. The one then adopted 
stipulated the president should serve as the presiding 
officer at all meetings accord'ng to common parliamentary 
practice. He was to be subject to the direction of Synod in 
all official acts, and though he could determine the order of 
business, every minister had the right to add items and 
laymen could also bring matters of complaint before the 
whole Synod. 

Following the Revolutionary War, agitation increased to 
make the Ministerium more democratic. The nation had 
won the War and a demand was raised by the people for 
representation, not only in Congress, but in church affairs 
as well. In 1792 the Ministerium granted seats and the vote 
to laymen under certain restrictions. The constitution then 
adopted was largely presbyterian in form and seemed best 
fitted for the political and social ideals of this country. Pro- 
vision was made for the president to be elected each year 
by a majority vote of all the pastors and laymen. This con- 
stitution continued in force with few changes until 1841. 

In New York, the Ministerium had no authority over 
local congregations or the pastors’ relationship to them. In 
its constitution of 1816, the statement is made concerning 
member pastors: 

“Hach is to be regarded as the Bishop of his own church 
.. . All ordained ministers are perfectly equal as to rank, 
title, and privileges, having no power, the one over the other 
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... They have no overseer in their respective congregations 
. .. Hach minister has the right to leave one church and 
remove to another, but he must give the President timely 
notice of his intended removal.” 

During this period some of the new synods then coming 
into existence were exceedingly decentralized and demo- 
cratic. The Synod of Tennessee in its constitution of 1828, 
declared no person was to be a permanent president, even 
for a single convention, but a different presiding officer was 
to be elected for each session. The synod assumed no legis- 
lative power on the theory all necessary regulations for 
churches were given in the scriptures. 

A hope began to take form however for a unified Luther- 
an Church in America even as there was a United States of 
America. As an answer to this wish, the General Synod was 
organized in 1820. With the creation of the General Synod 
the problem of authority became more complicated. Was 
the General Synod to be a larger cooperative body of the 
congregations, or a Synod of synods? The decision was made 
to have synods as members of the larger body, and not con- 
gregations as such. Thus the recurring problem arose: 
What functions should reside in the local congregation, in 
the district synod, and in the national body? According to 
the original intention, the General Synod was primarily to 
be a cooperative body for synods in which they could under- 
take such tasks as were too large for any synod or congre- 
gation to do independently. 

The General Synod was not to be “looked upon as a tri- 
bunal of appeal’ but could give opinions whenever conflicts 
between synods were referred to it. No president of this 
organization could serve for more than two consecutive 
conventions, nor be reelected for the two terms immediately 
following his holding of this office. This regulation was 
intended to prevent the possibility of an officer becoming 
established and assuming ever greater authority over a 
long period of time. In spite of this provision, the Tennes- 
see Synod charged it with being hierarchical in its polity. 
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In 1829, the General Synod wrote a model constitution 
for its own constituent synods limiting the presidents of 
the district synods to hold office for no more than three 
successive years. Synods were discouraged from publishing 
any book or pamphlet for public use without consulting 
with the General Synod, but the decision of the larger body 
was not obligatory. 

The General Synod was never allowed “to possess, or 
arrogate unto itself, ‘the power of prescribing among us 
uniform ceremonies of religion for every part of the 
Church:’ or to introduce such alterations in matters apper- 
taining to the faith or to the mode of publishing the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, (the Son of God, and ground of our faith 
and hope) as might in any way tend to burden the con- 
sciences of the brethren in Christ.” 43 . 

During the Civil War era, the General Synod could be 
characterized as being liberal in theology and as moving 
towards a greater degree of centralization. In a constitu- 
tion approved in 1869, boards of the General Synod were 
given power to act on their own responsibility during the 
interim between meetings. Much of the work of the church 
such as establishing missions, ministerial relief, etc., had 
been placed under its jurisdiction. The General Council on 
the other hand was theologically conservative and suspici- 
ous of all larger organizations. This was especially true of 
the Pennsylvania Ministerium. The General Council consi- 
dered the central body primarily an advisory one, and the 
definition of doctrine, the founding of seminaries, and the 
benevolent work of the Church was the business of district 
synods and not of the larger body. The Synod of the South 
took a mediating position between these two. 

In the years leading up to 1918, the General Synod grew 
more conservative theologically, while the General Council 
changed to be more amenable to centralized power in the 
national body. When the three bodies merged in 1918, Abdel 
Ross Wentz, church historian, stated, “Concerning the 
polity of the United Lutheran Church, it may be observed 
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that larger powers are conferred on the general organiza- 
tion than in any other body of Lutherans in this country.”’ 44 

The constitution then adopted provided for a president, 
secretary, and treasurer. Each of the three was supreme in 
his own field. 

An Executive Board was formed consisting of the three 

officers already mentioned, and six ministerial and six lay 
delegates. This Board was a completely new innovation 
without a counterpart in any of the three bodies. Assigned 
to it were the following duties: 
“It shall be the duty of the Executive Board to represent 
the United Lutheran Church in America and to carry out 
its resolutions and attend to its business during the interim; 
it shall coordinate the work of the executive departments, 
receive reports as to the work and needs of the several 
boards, present a budget to the Conventions with apportion- 
ments, fill vacancies not otherwise provided for, and per- 
form such other work as may be delegated to it by the 
general body, to which it shall make full report of its 
acts, 245 

A controversy soon arose as to the proper role of the 
Executive Board. Was it to be a part of the executive branch 
of the U.L.C.A. in conjunction with the president and the 
other officers, while the convention would be the legislative 
body, and the Commission of Adjudication the judicial one? 
Was the Executive Board intended to carry out the ex- 
pressed decisions of the conventions or was it also to be a 
legislative body between conventions? 

Soon the Executive Board assumed legislative functions. 
At the convention in 1920, the Executive Board endeavored 
to justify its conduct by pointing to its achievements: 

“If it may have seemed to many that large powers were 
exercised by the Executive Board, due attention to the 
facts just stated will, it is believed, insure the cordial ap- 
proval of the Convention.” 4® The Maryland Synod chal- 
lenged this trend by bringing charges against it before 
the Commission of Adjudication accusing it of exceeding 
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its proper authority. 

“The power to attend to the business of the United Luth- 
eran Church during the interim between the conventions 
means the carrying out of its resolutions and does not im- 
ply that the Executive Board is the United Lutheran Church 
in the interim for the execution of business. 

“The power to coordinate the work of the different de- 
partments and to receive reports as to the work and needs 
of the several Boards does not imply that the Executive 
Board is a super-Board, which shall constantly correct and 
control the other Boards. 

“No provision is made for control of the Boards such as 
is at present exercised when forward movements of the 
boards are prevented.” 

The Maryland Synod continued that ‘‘the powers now 
exercised by the Executive Board have a tendency to create 
a central autocratic government” which is contrary to the 
whole spirit of the Constitution of the United Lutheran 
Church, which spirit is democratic.” 47 

The Commission of Adjudication rejected almost all of 
these assertions and thus strengthened the authority of the 
Executive Board. The Commission however stated that the 
jurisdiction of this Board did not extend within that of the 
other boards, but touched them only at the point where one 
impinges on another, or where their work relates to the 
whole Church. On the other hand, almost every act could 
be said to have such implications. 


The authority and the work of the Executive Board con-' 


tinually increased, until in 1952 its report took the major 
part of the minutes of the entire convention. 

Another step which was to lead to still greater central- 
ization was the election of Franklin Clark Fry as president 
of the U.L.C.A. in 1946. His leadership, talent, and ability 
were in great demand by the Church at large. Eventually 
he was exceeding his constitutional rights, or at least 
straining them beyond their original intent. 

A movement was launched to make him a bishop. This 
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was not discouraged by the president, put the convention 
in 1952 declared the present titles of its otficers were ade- 
quate. The report of the special commission to study this 
problem reported that this issue did not involve basic Luth- 
eran doctrine as no single form of government is required 
in Lutheran churches. 

“It seems to the commission that the issue to be faced is 
whether it is advisable for the Church to revise the titles 
of its officers. Two years ago the commission reported itself 
unanimously unfavorable to the change. It is today of the 
same mind. 

“The present state of our Church and its recognized 
leadership in Christian work throughout the world is evi- 
dence that the change of titles is quite unnecessary to the 
Church’s effectiveness... 

“If, for considerations like those used to support the 
adoption of the title ‘bishop’ for the chief administrative 
officer of the U.L.C.A., a like change is indicated for synod- 
ical presidents, the Church at once faces the necessity to 
match the uniqueness of the position with uniqueness of 
title for the officer of the general body. He would need to 
be called ‘presiding bishop’, ‘ruling bishop’, ‘chief bishop’, 
—or perhaps ‘archbishop.’ 

“The change of title is related to the question of length 
of tenure of office; whether it be utterly necessary that the 
office of ‘bishop’ be lifelong, the tendency in that direction 
is undeniable. That question is of course as crucial as to 
synodical bishops’ as to the ‘bishop’ of the U.L.C.A. Any 
step tending in the direction of permanence of tenure is a 
violent departure from the historic congregationalism of 
our polity. If the Church wishes to make such radical 
change of polity, it should be effected by direct action 
thereon, not by the indirection of a titular change that 
involves a polity. 

“It has been observed that in those Lutheran Churches 
where the title ‘bishop’ is used it is not applied to the ad- 
ministrative head but to the spiritual head. When the 
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U.L.C.A. makes this distinction and chooses a person to fill 
the spiritual office of a bishop, in the spiritual sense of the 
term, the time will have come to consider seriously the use 
of that nomenclature for the head of our Church and its 
parts. 

“For one Lutheran body in America—and particularly 
for the U.L.C.A. alone—to adopt the episcopal title at this 
time would not be an aid in the development of fellowship 
among Lutherans on this continent.” 48 
The recommendation of this commision was adopted. 

Two years later a protest against the mounting trend 
towards centralization was included in the report of the 
proceedings of the Indiana Synod: 

“The committee on administrative organization reminded 
the synod that the Church of the Reformation provided the 
pattern for a democratic social structure in the doctrine of 
the universal priesthood of all believers. This pattern em- 
phasized, not leaders, but individual personal responsibility 
and integrity. It is not bishops or even pastors but believers 
who constituted the church. Ecclesiastical organization was 
rejected as a substitute for the spiritual vitality of the fel- 
lowship of believers. 

“The report warned that the church is not immune to the 
trend toward irresponsibility and passiveness that grows 
out of our bureaucratic and state-istic social climate. The 
individual retreats into a condition of dependence and 
seeks out a strong leader to act for him, and finally to care 
for him. 

“Unless we arrest (this trend) among us, the road leads 
straight back to Rome and its totalitarianism, collectivistic 
concept of the church ... The movement from lay responsi- 
bility and participation to professionalism and specializa- 
tion is as alarming in the church as it is in the govern- 
ment.” 4° 

This declaration received very few repercussions nor was 
it heeded, as a further step, with far reaching implications, 
was already being planned. At the convention of the 
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U.L.C.A. in 1952, the Committee of Reference and Counsel 
unauspiciously presented the following resolution: 

“In view of the continuous growth of the United Lutheran 
Church in America and of its expanding program, your 
Committee of Reference and Counsel recommends that this 
convention instruct the Executive Board of the Church to 
appoint a commission of sixteen members, eight clerical, 
eight lay, to survey and study the organizational structure 
of the United Lutheran Church in America and to report its 
findings and recommendations to the 1954 convention of the 
Church.” 5° 

Very little attention was given to this recommendation, 
but such a committee was appointed by the Executive 
Board, with Dr. W. Carl Satre, brother-in-law of Dr. Fry 
as chairman. For eighteen months these men met and ten 
thousand man hours and over thirty thousand dollars were 
spent in studying this problem. To assist the committee a 
professional firm giving what is called “management coun- 
sel’’ was secured. All conclusions were kept secret until two 
months before the 1954 convention, when notice was given 
that 118 recommendations would be made relating to the 
policy and organization of the Church, which if adopted, 
would alter the old constitution beyond recognition. 

The principle recommendations dealt with increasing the 

authority already held by the Executive Board, the Presi- 
dent, and the Commission on Adjudication. Concerning the 
Executive Board, they recommended that: 
“it shall act for the United Lutheran Church in America 
during the interim between the Conventions of the Church 
and shall be vested with all the powers conferred by the 
Constitution and By-laws on the Convention... 

“The Executive Board shall... coordinate and exercise 
a general oversight of the work of its officers, boards, 
agencies, auxiliaries and committees.” 5! 

At the beginning of the convention these proposals met 
strong opposition. Dr. J. J. Sherer of Richmond, Va., who 
had been a member of the Executive Board for two terms 
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said he had “never known the Executive Board to be lack- 
ing in authority.” Placing power of review in this board, 
he said, “would take away practically everything which 
we’ve set up our boards to do.” 

Earl! S. Erb, executive secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, asked whether a board would have any assurance 
in going ahead with its plans while awaiting review of its 
actions by the Executive Board. 

Dr. Henry Bagger, president of the Philadelphia Semi- 
nary, said that, “if we are going to subject our boards and 
agencies to the kind of scrutiny that has been discussed, 
and the kind of oversight that has been outlined, we are 
going to lift from them a sense of real responsibility. We 
are going to kill initiative. We are going to fail to develop 
the leadership which, coming from the grass roots, has been 
the joy and strength of our church up to this time.” 5? He 
also said, “I think it is not only unnecessary to expand the 
power of the Executive Board but undesirable. The Com- 
mission has not proved, either in report or personal pre- 
sentation, that the Executive Board has failed in its work 
in the past because it did not have the power to do it.” 53 

On the other side of the issue, W. Carl Satre, chairman 
of the commission said, “I believe that the crux of our re- 
port is this basic question: Do we want to build a united 
church or do we want to remain a federation of synods?” 54 
The first vote of the assembly rejected an extension of the 
Board’s authority by a vote of 291 to 257, but three days 
later, the convention reversed itself. The decisive argument 
in favor of reconsideration was voiced by Edward T. Horn 
of Philadelphia, who warned that ‘“‘there is no surer way to 
insure dictatorship, if we get the wrong man as president” 
than “by delegating power to the president while we clip 
the Executive Board.” 55 

Upon reconsideration, even greater power was given to 
the Executive Board, namely, to “review the action of each 
board, agency ... and auxiliaries” and this power of review 
“shall be interpreted as power of veto of any program or 
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enterprise which shall in the judgment of the Executive 
Board be hurtful to the total program of the Church.” 5¢ 
This provision was interpreted to mean that no board could 
speak even in its own name directly to the pastors of the 
Church. 5? The Executive Board was to have the power to 
regulate the salaries of the workers, select secretaries, set 
standards and do the purchasing for all boards. Secretaries 
of different boards do not have the right to confer among 
themselves without the previous approval of the president 
who serves as chairman of the Executive Board. 

Other recommendations favored increasing the power of 
the president. The old constitution had defined his duties 
as primarily that of presiding at the conventions, seeing 
that the constitution was observed, and the resolutions of 
the conventions carried out. In addition to his former 
duties the commission recommended: ‘The President of 
the Church should be its leader and counsellor in matters 
spiritual and temporal. He should be the chief representa- 
tive of the Church ... (and) shall have oversight of the 
activities of the office of Secretary and of the office of 
Treasurer.” 58 These two offices had formerly been inde- 
pendent. The secretary, F. Eppling Reinartz, publicly 
cbjected to being put in a subservient position. He argued, 
“President Fry’s personal leadership is tremendous and 
we with a glad heart yield to it, yet we don’t like it to be 
in a mandatory form as if this was a civil corporation.” °° 
He also said that this step would make the Church’s 
secretary “like a baseball player called to bat with the man- 
ager-umpire behind him holding his bat.’ ®° Dr. Reinartz 
Jost his point. 

The president of the U.L.C.A as chairman of the 
Eixecutive Board is in an exceedingly powerful position. 
Dr. Fry was granted the authority asked for him by the 
commission by the narrow majority of 277 to 244. Com- 
menting on the action of the U.L.C.A., the Christian Cen- 
tury, an independent publication stated, 

“Before this convention met, even though his constitu- 
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tional position was circumscribed, President Fry probably 
had more actual power than any non-Roman bishop in the 
country, and this convention enlarged his constitutional 
powers.” ® 

The same article asked a pertinent question: 

“Why must the U.L.C. turn away from an American type 
of federalism, if that is what it had, toward a European 
type of centralism at the very time when the German 
churches are modeling their postwar organization on the 
U.L.C.?” 82 

All proposals requiring constitutional changes, rather 
than merely effecting the by-laws, required synodical 
approval. These met very little opposition save in the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania where they were rejected, in line 
with its traditional position against centralization of 
authority. 

The same trend towards centralization was equally dis- 
cernible within the synods which are a part of the U.L.C.A. 
Synodical officers are being given greater power over both 
the local congregations and their pastors. Constitutions of 
many district synods were altered to fit the pattern set by 
the U.L.C.A. 

Further steps in this same direction occurred in 1956 
when the next convention voted to change the Commission 
of Adjudication to be a Court of Adjudication and Interpre- 
tation, and instead of having the members elected by the 
convention at large, they are to be appointed by the presi- 
dent. The Court’s jurisdiction was also increased enabling 
it to render decisions even on non-judicial matters. All items 
for consideration however are first to be channeled through 
the Executive Board “which may or may not wish to offer 
its judgment regarding the question involved.” ® 

The Board of American Missions was given direction over 
the starting of new churches in all the thirty-two synods. 
Another decision ordered the Board of Education to move 
from Washington, D. C. to the Church’s headquarters in 
New York City. This action was strongly opposed by this 
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Board and its officers, but secured the approval of the con- 
vention. 

Even greater centralization of power will occur in the 
proposed merger of the U.L.C.A. et al. Formerly the 
U.L.C.A. only had the authority granted to it by the con- 
stituent synods, but in the new church, synods will only have 
the power which is granted to them by the national body. 
The national body will determine the scope of a synod’s 
functions and responsibilities. Likewise the national body 
will have direct control of the local congregations. 

Though the organization of the Church is closely modeled 
after that of the Federal government, the Church is without 
the same checks and balances. Nor does it have the advan- 
tage of a two-party system, or an organized opposition, nor 
any limitation on the length of time an officer may hold an 
office. Thus even greater centralization of power is possible 
within the Church than in the civil government. 

The picture in America today is—the U.L.C.A. and per- 
haps three other bodies may unite, and the new organiza- 
tion will be even more centralized than any of the four at 
present. Equally true, the proposed new Church called The 
American Lutheran Church will be highly centralized, at 
least far more so than the participating Scandinavian 
Churches. Even the Missouri Synod, though congregational 
in theory, has placed tremendous authority in its national 
president. Thus the entire Lutheran Church has gone far 
in this direction. The Lutheran Free Church stands alone as 
an echo of earlier democratic days and this Church has re- 
conciled itself to the possibility of sacrificing this “funda- 
mental principle.” 

Thus can be seen the tensions, the influence of dominant 
personalities, and the issues involved in the problem of 
centralization. The trend in American political life is thus 
reflected in the form of the organization of the Lutheran 
Church. Opposed to it is the protestant individualistic 
spirit of the Reformation. In the minds of many, a lingering 
doubt remains as to whether this development may not be 
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going contrary to the Lutheran doctrine of the universal 
priesthood of all believers and whether a sense of personal 
responsibility for the Church may not be lost by expecting 
a few to do so much. 


THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


N.L.C. L.W.F. W.C.C. N.C.C.C.U.S.A. 


The American Evangelical ...... 
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N.L.C.—National Lutheran Council 
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W.C.C.—World Council of Churches 

N.C.C.C.U.S.A.—National Council of Churches of Christ in the USA 


S.C.—Synodical Conference 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


The Ecumenical movement may be considered the most 
significant development in Christendom during the last 
forty years. Everywhere Christians are sensing more clear- 
ly their unity in Christ. In this movement Lutherans have 
played not an unimportant role. 

The Ecumenical movement is an effort by the churches to 
work together and realize the Una Sancta—the one Holy 
Christian Church, or the Body of Christ—in which all 
members are a part. The Greek word from which “‘ecumeni- 
cal” is derived is found in the New Testament as referring 
to the whole inhabited world, but it also points to a new 
kingdom under the rule of Christ. The church fathers fre- 
quently used the word as designating all the people in the 
Church of God. | 

In this sense Luther and the Reformers were ecumenical 
minded. Luther never thought he was starting a new 
Church but that the Evangelicals were a part of the great 
historic Catholic or ecumenical Church extending down 
through the ages since apostolic times. He was even more 
ecumenical minded than the Roman Church, for he included 
within the Church many whom the Romanists excluded, 
such as the Eastern Orthodox Church and the Hussites. He 
complained the Romanists were in effect demanding an 
alteration of the Apostles’ Creed to read, “‘I believe in the 
Church of Rome.” 1 

“T believe,” he said, “that there is on earth, through the 
whole wide world, no more than one holy, common, Chris- 
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tian Church, which is nothing else than the congregation, or 
assembly of the saints, i.e., the pious, believing men on 
earth, which is gathered, preserved, and ruled by the Holy 
Ghost, and daily increased by means of the sacraments and 
the Word of God.” ? 

‘‘All churches are equal, and their unity consists notin... 
(the papacy) but as St. Paul says, in Ephesians iv, in one 
faith, one baptism, one Lord, even Christ, and these things 
are all the common and equal property of all the parishes 
in the world.” 

All followers of Christ should only be called “‘Christian” 
and not bear denominational or divisive names. He added: 
“My conclusion is, therefore, that the Christian Church is 
not bound to any place, person, or time... If you ask how 
that is possible, I answer briefly, all Christians in the world 
pray: I believe in the Holy Ghost, one holy Christian 
Church, the Communion of saints. If this article is true, it 
follows that no one can see or feel the holy Christian 
Church, and no one can say it is here or there.” 4 

Luther also wrote in his larger catechism: 

“IT believe that there is upon earth a holy assembly and con- 
gregation of pure saints, under one head, even Christ, 
called together by the Holy Ghost, in one faith, one mind, 
and understanding, with manifold gifts, yet one in love, 
without sects or schisms.” 5 

The acceptance of the great historic creeds in itself placed 
the Reformers, so they believed, within the tradition of the 
ancient Church which formulated these symbols. They 
never challenged or altered any point of doctrine affirmed 
in these documents. 

The One Holy Church is far more inclusive than merely 
being an organization, but even in this lesser matter, 
Luther was willing to grant almost every concession neces- 
sary to remain within the one established in Rome. He 
wrote, “Wherefore if the Pope will grant to us, that God 
alone by his mere grace through Christ doeth justify sin- 
ners, we will not only carry him in our hands but will also 
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kiss his feet.” ° He permitted a new organization only be- 
cause the issue of salvation was involved. 

In 1520, he sincerely sought a free council of Protestants 
and Catholics to explore the possibilities of uniting the 
visible Church, but such a council was not arranged. In 
spite of his failure to bring about a physical union, he was 
convinced both the Evangelical and the Roman communions 
were manifestations of the one ecumenical Church. Luther’s 
vision of the one holy Christian Church remains today the 
dream and goal of the ecumenical movement. 

The break between the Roman and the Evangelical 
Churches was tragic but inevitable. Equally tragic was the 
fact that the Evangelical Churches were unable to be one. 
Three main independent protestant Churches appeared— 
the Lutheran, the Reformed (stemming from Zwingli and 
Calvin in Switzerland), and miscellaneous radical groups 
under the general name of Anabaptists. Philip of Hesse 
tried desperately to unite the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches at the Marburg Colloquy in 1529, and though 
Luther and Zwingli agreed on fourteen of fifteen points, 
neither felt it possible to approve of the views of the other 
one concerning the Lord’s Supper. This first effort to unite 
Protestantism proved unsuccessful. 

It was not long before Lutheranism itself split into 
various parties and factions. On the one hand the Gnesio- 
Lutherans or Antinomians went to extremes in their criti- 
cism of the law, while the Philippist party favored certain 
views of Melanchthon over those of Luther. A Westphal con- 
troversy, a Bremen controversy, and another in the Palat- 
inate aroused bitter feelings among the Lutherans. 

An effort was made to unite all Lutherans in 1577 by 
requiring the general acceptance of the Formula of Con- 
cord. This procedure was partially successful in bringing 
a semblance of unity, but the basic principle of the Reforma- 
tion, or the right of each individual to interpret scripture 
as he thought correct, was lost and a sense of the larger 
unity of the Church faded, as those refusing to accept this 
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confession were placed outside the fold. 

The Pietist movement in turn had within it two tenden- 
clies—one, a separatist trend which criticized the existing 
churches as being unchristian, and two, an underlying ecu- 
menical attitude. Augustus Francke spoke of the Universal 
Church and endeavored to bring all Christians together 
within a common Christian life and piety. Rebirth was said 
to bring into existence a new fellowship—a “spiritual” one 
beyond and above all historical and concrete churches—be- 
yond State churches, even beyond confessional definitions. 

Francke welcomed children from all churches into his 
orphanages. He kept in regular contact with the English 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, and 
commissioned Pietists to preach throughout southeast 
Europe, Scandinavia, Russia, Central Asia, England, and 
North America. Wichern’s Inner Mission work was spon- 
sored by all of the Evangelical German Churches. In 
Sweden, the Pietists welcomed and cooperated with George 
Scott, an English Methodist. In America, Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg was a friend of Whitefield, a Methodist revival- 
ist; in fact, Pietists of all denominations worked closely 
together. Also during the Enlightenment, churches fre- 
quently cooperated because of a common interest in 
morality and the brotherhood of man. 

Many factors helped create an ecumenical spirit within 
Lutheranism, but other elements were divisive. Being the 
first international protestant faith, it was early confronted 
with the necessity of adjusting itself to widely divergent 
cultures. The Lutheran Church took on distinctive charac- 
teristics in each country. The diversity of this larger back- 
ground came into sharp focus in America when Lutherans 
from different European countries settled within the same 
village. Frequently they were almost strangers to each 
other. 

History, however, has been working toward greater unity 
within the Lutheran Church and between it and other Pro- 
testants. Western civilization has constantly grown more 
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secular through the impact of the Renaissance, the indus- 
trial revolution, the secularization of education, and the 
ruthlessness of international relationships. Confronting this 
development churches have become increasingly conscious 
of their ineffective opposition to this trend as long as each 
one went its own way. Denominations were forced to ask 
whether their differences were vital enough to justify stand- 
ing alone when confronted by the crisis facing all Christen- 
dom. The two World Wars left Europe devastated, dis- 
illusioned and with a profound sense of helplessness. As a 
result of these catastrophes, nations were drawn together. 
first in the League of Nations and then in the United 
Nations. Churches likewise felt keenly a need for greater 
cooperation as no church alone could successfully under- 
take the gigantic task of reconstruction. So churches, join- 
ing forces, experienced for the first time in our modern 
age a sense of Christian brotherhood in doing Christ’s work. 
This new development has had a profound influence on 
Lutheranism itself. 

On the following pages two different attitudes towards 
cooperation will be revealed. Some individuals and groups 
will be brought together through practical necessity, while 
others will be motivated by the vision of Christ given in 
his prayer as recorded in John, “that all may be one.” 

When a person examines the efforts directed toward cre- 
ating a closer Christian fellowship he is impressed by an 
almost unending succession of conferences and the tremen- 
dous labor expended in preparing for them. They seem 
repetitious and sometimes not overly significant to an out- 
side observer, but within some of these meetings blueprints 
were drawn for breaching the levees separating Lutheran 
bodies, while other assemblies attempted the more difficult 
task of bringing different communions together. In the 
early days, only minor ruptures were opened in the barriers 
between churches but each break has resulted in ever 
widening cooperation. Lutheranism in America once seemed 
to be merely a collection of minor independent sects, but 
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these conferences have brought representatives from dif- 
ferent bodies together where they became acquainted, re- 
solved misunderstandings and frequently joined forces. 
Through uniting its efforts, Lutheranism is gaining recog- 
nition as a Church deserving respect on both the national 
and international scene, and as one capable of making a 
contribution to all Protestantism. 

Lutheran participation in the ecumenical movement will 
be considered under four headings. First, inter-Lutheran 
cooperation in America; second, world-wide Lutheran fel- 
lowship; third, Lutheran cooperation with other denomina- 
tions in America; and finally, the contribution of Lutherans 
to the world-wide ecumenical movement. 


INTER-LUTHERAN COOPERATION IN AMERICA 


Formidable obstacles have stood in the way of Lutherans 
working together in America. Among these, language dif- 
ferences proved to be serious hurdles for communication. 
Although the United States has been called a “melting pot”, 
immigrants were inclined to settle together in small com- 
munities and retain their mother language and customs. 
Ministers arriving from Europe seldom had the skill to 
preach in several languages and thus only too readily they 
conformed to the national backgrounds of their congrega- 
tions. The State Church tradition likewise helped bind peo- 
ple in groups with the same religious and cultural heritage. 

Again, Lutheran immigrants frequently represented dif- 
ferent theological points of view. This was true even among 
those from the same country, such as the Norwegians who 
supported the State Church, and those who followed Hauge. 
These old world conflicts were imported into America. 
Each group clung to its own theological emphasis and eyed 
the others with suspicion. 

Then, too, Lutheranism is strongly congregational and 
each separate church was satisfied to go its own way and 
determine its own policies. Although an underlying feeling 
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of unity of spirit existed among Lutherans, no great urge 
or desire existed for organizational unity or cooperation. 
In the same village, one might find two or even three Luth- 
eran churches representing different synods facing each 
other on opposite sides of a cross roads, each serving a par- 
ticular racial or theological emphasis. 

As America grew out of its provincialism, the churches 
likewise acquired a larger view of their responsibilities. 
Dissatisfaction arose over the wasteful competition and the 
duplication of effort among the church bodies. 

The first serious attempt to unite and strengthen Luth- 
eranism in America can be credited to Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg, followed by the labors of Dr. Samuel 
Schmucker, the organizer of the General Synod in 1820. 
Immediately before the Civil War about two-thirds of all 
the Lutherans in this country were members of the General 
Synod but this organization was soon to suffer serious de- 
flections. Very little progress was made toward closer unity 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century. 

The First World War brought with it a tremendous wave 
of idealism and cooperation. Politically it resulted in the 
formation of the League of Nations. The same spirit was 
reflected in the life of the churches. The Methodist Church, 
for example, hoped to Christianize the world in one genera- 
tion. At that time a number of significant mergers of 
churches occurred among those holding quite similar theo- 
logical views and representing the same nationalistic back- 
ground. Among the first was the formation of the United 
Lutheran Church in 1918. In like manner three Norwegian 
synods united as the Norwegian Evangelical Church, and 
later three German bodies organized as the American Luth- 
eran Church. 

Bodies representing different nationalistic traditions also 
began cooperating to a lesser degree. As the four hundredth 
anniversary of the beginning of the Reformation drew near 
in 1917, Lutherans in New York City, from many different 
synods, resolved to hold one great city-wide commemorative 
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celebration. For this purpose a committee, entitled the 
Lutheran Bureau, was set up to plan and give this event 
adequate publicity. C. H. Pannkoke was chosen as the direc- 
tor. After the festivities were over, many Lutherans wished 
this bond between them to be continued, so the Bureau was 
maintained and given the duty of providing information 
about the Lutheran Church to both Lutheran publications 
and the secular press. In addition it assumed the role of 
being a “Speakers’ Bureaw’, a ““Research and Reference De- 
partment’, and an agency to help secure national advertis- 
ing for church periodicals. This early cooperative effort was 
one of the forerunners of the National Lutheran Council. 
Another joint enterprise found its inception during the 
First World War. At the start of the conflict the individual 
Lutheran synods set up commissions or agencies to keep in 
touch with their own members in the armed services. As 
the military camps increased in number, this task more than 
taxed their independent resources. Finally these commis- 
sions decided to unite their efforts in a ‘““National Lutheran 
Commission for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare’. Seven 
Lutheran church bodies participated in its organization and 
soon six other groups joined, even including the conser- 
vative Synodical Conference. This organization was the first 
one representing almost all Lutherans in America. Dr. 
Frederick Knubel, who later served as president of the 
United Lutheran Church, was chosen the first president. A 
campaign was launched for funds and more than $1,300,000 
was collected, almost twice as much as had been anticipated. 
Buildings were erected at many of the camps to be used 
for religious services, pastoral counseling, and as social 
centers. One hundred and fifty ministers volunteered to give 
all their time to this work. After much difficulty, the federal 
government granted them permission to establish a Luth- 
eran Center in Paris. This one received wide popular ap- 
proval and was patronized by men of all faiths. The com- 
mission also was given the authority to screen the applica- 
tions of all Lutheran pastors seeking to enter the chap- 
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laincy. 

This commission was originally intended to function only 
during the War, but after the Armistice many felt it would 
be tragic should this bond between them be severed. Many 
tasks still confronted the churches, such as supporting the 
German mission fields, and enlisting pastors for temporary 
industrial areas. The commission therefore urged the sup- 
porting church bodies to create a permanent organization 
for these projects. 

After extensive preliminary planning, the National Luth- 
eran Council was born, September 6, 1918, in the city of 
Chicago. The cooperating bodies included the General 
Synod, the General Council, the Synod of the South (these 
three groups later becoming the U.L.C.A), the Joint Synod 
of Ohio, the Synod of Iowa and Other States (which later 
merged to form the American Lutheran Church), the 
Augustana Synod, the Norwegian Lutheran Church (called 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church today), the Norwegian 
Free Church, and the Danish Lutheran Church (now en- 
titled the American Evangelical Lutheran Church). 

It was agreed that the Council would function by pro- 
viding: 

(1) True and uniform statistical information con- 
cerning the Lutheran Church in America. 

(2) Publicity in all matters that require common ut- 
terance by the Lutheran Church. 

(3) Representation of our Church in its relation to 
entities outside of itself, without prejudice to the 
confessional basis of any participating body... 

(4) Activities dealing with, or the creating of 
agencies to deal with the problems arising out of 
war and other emergencies where no such com- 
mon Lutheran agencies now exist, and to co-ordi- 
nate, harmonize, and unify the activities of ex- 
isting agencies. 

(5) The coordination of activities and agencies of the 
Lutheran Church in America for the solution of 
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problems arising from social, economic, intellec- 
tual or other conditions or changes effecting 
religious life and consciousness. 

(6) The fostering of true Christian loyalty and the 
maintenance of a righteous relation between 
Church and State as separate entities with cor- 
related yet distinctively defined functions.” * 

Those present at its organization decided to serve only as 
temporary delegates or until each synod had selected its 
own permanent representatives. Dr. H. G. Stab, the presi- 
dent of the Norwegian Lutheran Church, organized only 
the year before, was elected to be the first president of the 
National Council. 

The constitution then approved stated that a member 
church was entitled to one commissioner. on the Council for 
each one hundred thousand confirmed members, with an 
additional representative for every one-third over. The ex- 
penses of the Council were to be divided on a per capita 
basis, and to protect its future, the stipulation was made 
that no single church could claim the right to withdraw its 
previous contributions. The decisions of the Council were 
not to be binding on any church until the church itself had 
given them its approval. The new body could act only in 
the external relationships of its members and had no au- 
thority over their internal affairs. In fact, it could under- 
take only such tasks as were assigned to it. 

The language issue was one of the first problems con- 
fronting the new Council. Many churches were continuing 
the use of a foreign language to please the older members. 
Consequently innumerable young people wishing to be con- 
sidered Americans, had joined churches of other faiths. The 
Council urged the “pastors and members of our congrega- 
tions to support ... the use of the language of the country 
in all public services where this can be done without neglect- 
ing in any way the spiritual care of such as must have the 
Gospel preached in the language of their childhood and 
youth to derive benefits from it.’ 8 
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The Council’s activities soon expanded to include projects 
in foreign lands. Following World War I, Lutherans in 
Europe called to their brethren in America to come 
to their aid. The National Lutheran Council immediately 
stepped forward and undertook the collection and distribu- 
tion of European relief. Among the recipients were the 
French Lutheran Church, and foreign mission fields origin- 
ally supported by European Lutherans. For these causes, 
between February 1919, and September 1925, the Relief 
and Reconstruction Department of the Council distributed 
supplies valued at nearly six and three-quarter million 
dollars. The National Lutheran Council also gave more than 
seven hundred thousand dollars toward the maintenance of 
foreign missions in China, Japan, India, and Africa. Many 
of these missions were in great distress having been cut 
off from their supporting churches, first by the war and 
then by the poverty which followed. In 1925, this relief 
work was placed in the hands of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention which was being organized at that time. 

Lutherans also grew increasingly aware that competition 
among themselves in establishing mission fields was both 
wasteful and disgraceful. The Council therefore recom- 
mended the member synods to work together in planning 
their missionary enterprises. Several of the church bodies 
however objected, claiming greater agreement in doctrine 
and practices must first be achieved before they would con- 
sent to this degree of cooperation. 

Stormy days lay ahead. The Council suffered a severe 
blow in 1920 when the Iowa Synod withdrew. It charged 
the Council was overstepping its authority through wishing 
to enter fields belonging strictly to the independent 
churches. The Lutheran Witness, a Missouri Synod publi- 
cation, also entered the picture and violently attacked the 
Council. Five years later the Buffalo Synod and the Danish 
Evangelical Church likewise severed their membership and 
the Council now appeared to be dangerously near death. A 
re-evaluation of its work seemed urgent, but the Council’s 
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loyal members agreed its policies could not be altered to 
any significant degree. 

The outstanding leaders of the Council during this crucial 
period included Dr. Lauritz Larsen, of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church, who was elected its first Executive Secre- 
tary in 1919, and then served until his death in 1923. Dr. 
Larsen lost his life through a disease contracted while visit- 
ing in Russia as a representative of the N.L.C. Dr. John A. 
Morehead, president of Roanoke College, held this office 
from 1923 until 1930, and also served the Lutheran World 
Convention. Through this dual arrangement he was able to 
bring the world needs of the Lutheran Church before the 
National Council. Some of the participating synods were 
inclined to insist that the Council limit itself primarily to 
domestic affairs, but the Council insisted this would be im- 
possible in the light of the world situation. The Council 
therefore refused to break its connections with Lutherans 
in other lands. 

The Council was not to die. The Bureau of Publicity help- 
ed strengthen the Council by distributing information about 
the Lutheran Church. Through this bureau’s labors Luth- 
erans received a greater understanding of their common 
heritage and problems while the Department of Reference 
and Statistics contributed to the churches by furnishing in- 
formation as to where new congregations could be estab- 
lished. Dr. Kieffer and Dr. Olaf Norlie likewise helped break 
down barriers through the publication of the Lutheran 
World Almanac and Encyclopedia. The Council also render- 
ed valuable assistance as the official representative of the 
church before government agencies (federal, state and 
foreign) and in supervising relief work whenever disaster 
struck, such as floods, fires, storms and earthquakes.® 

Dr. Morehead resigned his office in the National Lutheran 
Council in 1930, to devote all his time to the Lutheran 
World Convention. His successor Dr. Ralph H. Long, a 
member of the Joint Synod of Ohio, was equally interested 
in world Lutheranism and as a camp pastor during the 
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First World War had ministered to Lutherans from all 
synods. 

In a few months the depression hit America. Churches 
were among the first to suffer financially and as they re- 
duced their budgets the National Lutheran Council was 
considered the most expendable. Added to this misfortune 
was the organization of the American Lutheran Conference 
in 1930. In a number of ways, this body was a competitor 
to the National Council and attempted projects which 
should have been delegated to the Council. All the Lutheran 
bodies in the National Council were invited to join this new 
body with the exception of the United Lutheran Church. 
The result of this move further weakened the Council. The 
income of the older body was now reduced so drastically 
its work was seriously curtailed. Only a few souls, such as 
Dr. Long, continued to have faith in its future and were 
determined to make the Council succeed. With only meager 
resources the officers labored on. During the 1930’s the 
Council’s activities were drastically reduced, but it continued 
to function as the liaison link between the armed services 
and the Lutheran Church in selecting Lutheran chaplains, 
and in securing ministers for the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. The support of the Missouri Synod was sought for 
these limited objectives but without success. 

Larger opportunities for service soon presented them- 
selves. In 1931, the Council was given the responsibility of 
choosing the Lutheran speakers for the Church of the Arr, 
a radio program sponsored by the Columbia Broadcasting 
Company. Two years later the Council undertook an ex- 
tensive study of such national social problems as leisure 
time and amusements, crime and lawlessness, unemploy- 
ment, the family (including marriage, divorce, birth con- 
trol, and the home), the relationship between Church and 
State, motion pictures, the Sunday question, Communism 
and its effects upon the Church, economic and social securi- 
ty as it bears on the life of the Church, boy’s work, and 
indecent literature. The reports of these studies were widely 
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distributed throughout the Church by means of the religious 
press, publications of youth organizations, and study 
manuals. 1° 

An educational campaign was also launched to increase 
stewardship when it was discovered that the per capita 
giving of Lutherans was shockingly low in comparison with 
other leading denominations. 

A few years later, the National Lutheran Council was 
requested to study the entire set-up of Lutheran Inner- 
Mission work in the United States. Nearly three hundred 
separate Lutheran Welfare agencies were then functioning 
almost completely independent of each other. In some cases 
standards were high but too often a lack of trained leader- 
ship handicapped their work. The results of this survey 
were deeply appreciated and the necessity of over-all plan- 
ning was clearly indicated. A central office was then estab- 
lished to coordinate all Lutheran welfare activities and to 
plan for their improvement. In 1939 the Council organized 
a new department for this specific task. Dr. Clarence K. 
Krumholz, of the U.L.C.A. was chosen as Executive Secre- 
tary. The success of these various undertakings resulted in 
a renewed confidence in the Council and was rewarded by 
the Danish Evangelical Church requesting reinstatement as 
a member. 

A serious decision now confronted the Council. Should 
it continue to function with almost no authority or should 
it be given the right to take advantage of new opportunities 
for service as they presented themselves? Dr. Long pled for 
the latter course. He proposed that the Council be stream- 
lined for more effective action and the requirement be re- 
moved which demanded all emergency issues be referred 
back to the various churches for ratification, as this proce- 
dure blocked action in many situations. Dr. Long’s sugges- 
tion that they should proceed immediately under such 
circumstances was accepted. 

When World War II started, the National Council was 
ready to represent the eight Lutheran bodies in facing this 
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crisis. The foreign missions of the German church were 
again orphaned, and the Finnish missions cut off from sup- 
port. After the invasion of Norway and Denmark, all Luth- 
eran mission fields except those belonging to the American 
and Swedish churches found themselves isolated from their 
mother churches. The Council was now faced with the tre- 
mendous task of salvaging these mission enterprises scat- 
tered all over the world. 

When America’s entrance into the war seemed imminent, 
the Council called on all Lutherans in America to remain 
loyal to this country. War, it stated, indicates man has 
rejected God’s truths. Our faith should be reasserted in the 
leadership of Almighty God. “Our first and most constant 
recourse in this time—as it always ought to be—is prayer 
for all nations, for their statesmen, for ourselves.” 11 

Upon the enactment of the draft law in 1940 the Nationa! 
Council made a survey of all the military camps under 
construction to discover where the Church could best serve 
the men entering the Armed Forces. During the War the 
National Lutheran Council was responsible for processing 
and approving eight hundred chaplains. Fifty full-time 
service centers were established with eighty-one pastors in 
charge. Hundreds of local clergy also participated in this 
ministry. Attendance at these centers reached a peak of 
3,500,000 during 1944. Millions of pieces of literature in- 
cluding service books, prayer books, and devotional pam- 
phlets were distributed at these centers. No other denomi- 
nation approached the quality and the amount of work 
done by the Lutheran Church for those in the armed 
services. 

The Council also sponsored broadcasts for Lutherans on 
the other side of the battle lines over WRUL, a short wave 
station in Boston. 

Enthusiastic over the growing spirit of cooperation, the 
editors of a large number of Lutheran periodicals meeting 
in 1942, drafted a resolution: 

“That the time seems opportune to give consideration to the 
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whole problem of Lutheran unity as it effects ratheel 
cooperative endeavor both at home and abroad. More speci- 
fically, we would urge a study of the feasibility of setting 
up an all-Lutheran federation which would make use of the 
National Lutheran Council as its working agency. 

“We are firmly convinced that the present desperate crisis 
in world affairs presents a definite challenge to the Lutheran 
Church in America to close its ranks and to meet the prob- 
lems now confronting it with a united front...’ }2 

Hope arose this proposal might receive the support of the 
Missouri Synod but Missouri rejected it. 

As World War II drew to an end, the National Lutheran 
Council, already deeply engaged in serving the armed forces 
and caring for orphaned missions, was faced with an even 
more formidable task, namely, assisting in the reconstruc- 
tion of a war-torn world in which Lutherans and Lutheran 
churches had suffered incalculable spiritual and physical 
losses. Immediately, the National Lutheran Council threw 
all its resources into this tremendous undertaking and soon 
its efforts surpassed those of any other Christian relief 
agency in the world. Two departments carried on this work: 
Lutheran World Action through providing money, and 
Lutheran World Relief by gathering clothing. 

These agencies ministered to all races and creeds in the 
spirit of mercy and love. Forty million dollars were ex- 
pended by Lutheran World Action from 1939 to 1955. The 
extent of this project is indicated by the fact that dur- 
ing 1951 over half of the aid given by all denominations for 
European Christians came from American Lutherans.!* The 
budget reached four million dollars per year during 1948 
and 1949. About half of the money raised was spent to help 
Lutherans in Europe. The erection of temporary places of 
worship and community centers in bombed-out areas re- 
quired over three million dollars. Damaged churches were 
also repaired. Almost as large a sum provided for feeding 
centers for children, for students, mothers, and needy 
people, while essential food, clothing, and medicine were 
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purchased for those suffering from such diseases as tubercu- 
losis and heart ailments. Almost two and a half millions 
were spent for the caring of the sick and the aged. A million 
and a half dollars helped supplement the meager salaries 
of pastors in Europe so they could continue serving in war 
devastated areas. An equal sum subsidized Christian educa- 
tion through financing the training of thousands of teachers 
of religion, and by repairing church schools, and granting 
scholarships to students. A similar amount was used to 
print Bibles, catechisms, theological books and lesson mate- 
rials. A printing press was purchased to publish some of 
this literature. 

During the war, orphan missions were among the largest 
beneficiaries of Lutheran World Action, being the recipients 
of over six millions of dollars. After the war their needs 
were reduced as relief calls from Europe grew more urgent. 
By 1945, the support of all the mission fields, except those of 
Germany and Finland was resumed by the mission societies 
in Europe. However, in 1952 Lutheran World Action still 
sponsored twenty-nine orphaned missions and younger 
churches in Africa, China, the Holy Land, Indonesia, India, 
Japan, and New Guinea with a total membership of nearly 
a million and a quarter souls. Lutherans in America contri- 
buted about three-fifths of all money given to Protestant 
orphaned missions. 

Lutheran World Relief Incorporated, functioning as an 
agency of the National Lutheran Council, cooperated not 
only with the Lutheran World Convention in Europe, but 
also with non-Lutheran agencies to avoid duplication of 
effort. By 1955, over one hundred and twenty five million 
pounds of clothing and food, valued at thirty millions of 
dollars, had been sent abroad by this agency alone. These 
shipments usually exceeded those given by all other Protes- 
tant groups in America, while those sent to Germany sur- 
passed those of any other agency, secular or religious. Luth- 
eran World Relief came to the assistance of those in Aus- 
tria, Brazil, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England, 
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Finland, Korea, Norway, Philippines, Poland, France, Hol- 
land, Hungary, India, Indonesia, Italy, Trieste, Yugoslavia, 
and especially the displaced Arabs in Palestine. This aid 
has not decreased. In 1954 a hundred carloads of food and 
sixty-five carloads of clothing were contributed for this 
purpose, while in 1956 over seventy-four million pounds of 
food, clothing, medicines and other supplies valued at over 
fourteen millions of dollars were shipped abroad. By August 
of that year, gifts of cash and supplies passed the $100 
million mark. 

The National Lutheran Council has also helped in the 
resettlement of displaced persons. Through its Committee 
on Resettlement, new homes were found in America for 
about 63,000 D.P.s and ethnic Germans. More refugees were 
located through this agency than through any of the other 
voluntary ones cooperating with the twenty-six nation 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration. In 
the metropolitan area of New York alone, seven thousand 
Lutherans from Europe were given an opportunity to begin 
life anew. When the Displaced Persons’ Law expired in 1952 
this project decreased in importance though more than 12,- 
000 have entered Canada under its auspices since that date. 

In addition to the millions of Lutherans who generously 
contributed to these agencies, special recognition is due to 
Dr. Ralph Long, executive secretary of the National Coun- 
cil, and to Dr. Sylvester C. Michelfelder, executive secretary 
of the Lutheran World Federation. Dr. Long, 1933-1948, 
was primarily responsible for organizing the work in 
America and for traveling to church conventions to explain 
the privation abroad. Dr. Michelfelder established his head- 
quarters in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1945, and supervised 
the distribution of supplies abroad. Dr. Long and Dr. 
Michelfelder, both equally ecumenically minded, were spirit- 
ually world citizens and both completely expended their 
energy and enthusiasm in this undertaking. Following Dr. 
Long’s death, Dr. Paul Empie was elected to be his succes- 
sor and has carried on this program with equal effectiveness. 
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Lutheran World Action and Lutheran World Relief were 
originally intended to meet only emergency problems as- 
sociated directly with the War and were to be supported by 
special financial campaigns. By 1950, it was recognized the 
need for relief would continue for many years and it was 
suggested its expenses be placed on a more permanent basis 
by incorporating them into the regular budgets of the par- 
ticipating churches. | 

When the Lutheran World Federation was organized, the 
functions of these two agencies were transferred to one of 
its commissions, called Lutheran World Service. It was still 
realized however that the major portion of its support would 
fall upon Lutherans in America. 

The world relief projects already mentioned are only a 
part of the activities of the National Lutheran Council. 
Other interests are now growing increasingly important. A 
description of its various boards, etc., indicates the way its 
work is expanding. 

Organization of the National Lutheran Council 

The National Lutheran Council was reorganized in 1945 
and a constitution was then adopted. Previously it had 
functioned only under a “‘code of regulations.” The Council 
now follows the plan determined at that time. 

The Executive Director holds the highest administrative 
office. The Council, itself, consists of councillors, one chosen 
for every hundred thousand members in a Church body. 
Should any Church have less than this number, it is still 
entitled to one representative. There are now thirty-one 
councillors, the United Lutheran Church having thirteen; 
The Evangelical Lutheran Church, six; the American Luth- 
eran Church, five; the Augustana Lutheran Church, three; 
while the United Evangelical Lutheran Church, the Luth- 
eran Free Church, the Finnish Suomi Synod, and the 
American Evangelical Lutheran Church have one each. 

The Council meets annually during the week of February, 
first to elect a president, a vice-president, a secretary, and a 
treasurer, and also an Executive Committee, a Budget Com- 
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mittee, and special ones to supervise the work of each Divi- 
sion and Commission. A full time executive secretary heads 
each division and commission. 

At present the permanent phase of the Council’s work is 
divided into five main divisions. The Division of Public 
Relations, the oldest one dating back to 1918, includes a 
Department of Public Information, a Department of Re- 
search and Statistics, and a Department of Radio and Tele- 
vision. An office is maintained in Washington, D.C., to keep 
the Church informed of bills before Congress and to notify 
statesmen of the Church’s position on current issues. Sem- 
inars are also sponsored in Washington, D.C. to acquaint 
ministers and theological students with the functioning of 
the federal government. This division endeavors to utilize 
every method available to publicize the work of the Church. 
A News Bureau under Erick W. Modean sends out releases 
to the press, wire services, radio stations, etc., and answers 
hundreds of requests for information concerning the 
Church. Articles for encyclopedias, year books, and other 
documents are prepared upon request. This Division sched- 
ules the itineraries of foreign Lutheran dignitaries when 
visiting America and also publishes a magazine, The Na- 
tional Lutheran. 

The Division of Welfare organized in 1939, serves over 
four hundred welfare agencies and institutions. It seeks to 
coordinate their activities and tie them into the total wel- 
fare program of the local community, state and nation, and 
represent its constituent members before general and gov- 
ernmental bodies. Standards are improved in Lutheran in- 
stitutions by recruiting and promoting the training of wel- 
fare workers, and by operating a Placement Service for 
staff members. Special groups such as seamen, immigrants, 
and the handicapped are also a part of its concern. 

Among its achievements has been the organization of five 
state-wide all Lutheran welfare councils while three addi- 
tional ones are now in the formative stages. A Lutheran 
chaplaincy service has been provided for 131 Veteran Ad- 
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ministration hospitals, and 442 contact hospitals. The divi- 
sion does not own or operate any institution or agency but 
acts solely in a consultative and advisory capacity. 

The Division of College and University Work, originally 
entitled the Division of Student Service, was organized as 
a division in 1946 to serve Lutheran students and professors 
on college and university campuses. Four hundred men and 
women are engaged in student work under this division. 
(1951) This staff attempts to reach more than one hundred 
thousand Lutheran students enrolled in colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States and Canada. Among its projects 
has been the erection of beautiful student centers on or near 
the campuses of the major universities. About five hundred 
thousand dollars a year is spent for this cause. 

Close cooperation is also maintained with the Lutheran 
Student Associations on many campuses. Through these 
student clubs Lutheran youth from many synods have 
learned to work together and to participate in world stu- 
dent movements. Each summer, these associations sponsor 
a conference, called an Ashram, where approximately 750 
students and leaders study the Bible and discuss world prob- 
lems from the Christian point of view. 

The Division of American Missions, organized in 1942, 
functions in six main fields, namely, providing a ministry to 
temporary communities, planning for the location of new 
home missions, strengthening both the rural and urban 
churches, evangelizing the Jewish people, and working in 
Negro communities. The ministry to the Jews is under the 
jurisdiction of a special department called the Department 
for the Christian Approach to the Jewish People. 

This division is especially interested in helping its mem- 
ber churches plan their home mission work. Regional home 
mission committees have been set up to search out locations 
where new congregations could be organized. In addition, 
institutes and conferences are conducted for those pastors 
interested in rural problems. 

The Division of Lutheran World Federation Affairs was 
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approved by the National Lutheran Council in 1956 and 
primarily furthers the interests of the Lutheran World 
Federation, and helps the Council discharge its duties as 
the national committee of this Federation in America. This 
division includes a Department of World Missions Coopera- 
tion and a Department of Lutheran Cooperation in Latin 
America. The latter department sponsors missionary work 
among the natives in South America and also provides 
spiritual care for Lutheran immigrants to those countries. 

The National Council likewise acts through bureaus di- 
rectly responsible to the Executive Director of the Council. 
The Bureau of Service to Military Personnel continues the 
work formerly committed to the Service Commission, name- 
ly to endorse Lutheran chaplains for the armed services, 
maintain a limited number of service centers, and supply 
all N.L.C. chaplains with religious tracts: Today representa- 
tives of the Missouri Synod cooperate with members of this 
bureau in a joint committee called the Lutheran Service 
Commission. Before this cooperative arrangement was com- 
pleted, considerable hesitancy existed among pastors of the 
Missouri Synod as to whether they should give communion 
to Lutherans from other synods within the service centers, 
as this practice is not permitted in their own congregations. 
The N.L.C. insisted on their willingness to make this con- 
cession in order to work together. The Missouri Synod fin- 
ally agreed to this stipulation. 

In addition to the divisions and bureaus, there are com- 
missions to supervise emergency programs previously ap- 
proved by the eight bodies. 

Today the Council is functioning on an annual budget of 
approximately $3,500,000. 

Looking towards the future no one can predict with any 
degree of certainty the way the proposed merger of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, the American Lutheran 
Church, and the United Evangelical Lutheran Church will 
effect the N.L.C. (see Consolidation) Should the second 
merger of the U.L.C.A., Augustana, etc., also be consum- 
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mated, drastic changes will be necessary in the organiza- 
tion of this Council, as it will consist of only two bodies, or 
at the most three, with the latter merger dominating the 
picture. Under these circumstances there is very little like- 
lihood the N.L.C. will be given greater authority than it 
now enjoys. 

In recent years the N.L.C. has become far more inter- 
ested in, and outspoken on, social and political issues. In 
1956, the councillors voted the N.L.C. “should do everything 
in its power to support the United Nations and at the same 
time use legitimate means to influence the U.N. leaders to 
work effectively towards just goals and the establishment 
of the highest principles in the working relationships be- 
tween nations.” 14 Specifically, the Council urged the partici- 
pating church bodies to study international misunderstand- 
ings arising out of U.S. policies on colonialism and encour- 
age church members, as Christian citizens, to express their 
views “in order to provide support to a national policy 
which is clear and unequivocal” on such issues. The resolu- 
tion emphasized that the recent U.S. voting record in 
the U.N. “has been interpreted by many, especially among 
the peoples of Africa and Asia, to indicate a change in 
the opinion of the people of the U.S.” “Such a misunder- 
standing confuses the judgments of other people concerning 
us as a nation, and thereby endangers international under- 
standing and goodwill so essential to the peace among na- 
tions, as well as obstructs the work of Christian mission- 
aries.” 15 Thus the Lutheran Church is drastically changing 
its conception of the role of the church in such matters. 

Today the N.L.C. represents a meeting ground for ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the Lutherans in America and 
through its various divisions and commissions these Luth- 
erans are working closely together in many phases of church 
life. 
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OTHER INTER-LUTHERAN COOPERATIVE 
VENTURES IN AMERICA 


In 1980, the American Lutheran Conference was organ- 
ized as a joint enterprise of the A.L.C., E.L.C., Aug., L.F.C., 
and the U.E.L.C. Churches. Although these bodies retained 
their membership in the National Lutheran Council this 
conference was largely due to a schism in the older organiza- 
tion. Its members undertook no more than they could have 
accomplished within the N.L.C. These churches represented 
in theory, a middle path between the U.L.C.A. and the Mis- 
souri Synod, as they held a common approach to the scrip- 
tures, the confessions, fellowship with others, and the lodge 
question. Their doctrinal position was defined in what was 
called the Minneapolis Theses. This Conference was given 
no authority as none of its decisions were binding until 
adopted by each church body at its own convention. 

The Conference functioned through its biennial meetings 
and through commissions such as: Higher Education, 
Young Peoples’ Work, Social Relations, Lutheran Unity, 
Canadian Affairs, Budget, and Home Missions. In the field 
of Home Missions, surveys were conducted for locating new 
missions. However when three or four of its member 
churches appeared likely to merge and form one Church, 
the American Lutheran Conference disbanded in 1954. 

Another group entitled the Synodical Conference repre- 
sents the extreme conservative wing of the Lutheran 
Church. Its origin dates back to 1872 when the orthodox 
Norwegian, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Illinois Synods join- 
ed with the Ohio and the Missouri Synod to witness for the 
the Lutheran confessions and to oppose lodges and “union- 
ism.” In one sense it was a substitute organization for those 
Churches which considered the General Council insuf- 
ficiently orthodox. C. F. W. Walther was elected as its first 
president. 

Within ten years, a serious schism took place over the 
doctrine of predestination. The Joint Synod of Ohio, with- 
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drew in 1882, followed by the Norwegian Church in 1883. 
Later a small Slovak Synod and the “little’ Norwegian 
Synod joined its ranks. Today a number of Negro Missions 
are also included in its membership. This conference has no 
real legislative authority but the members practice com- 
munion and pulpit fellowship, meet to hear doctrinal papers, 
and jointly carry on a few mission and inner mission pro- 
jects. They support several high schools, junior colleges, 
Valparaiso University, and sponsor student work on secular 
campuses. The Walther League for young people includes 
members from all groups. 

In the 1940’s dissension arose in the Conference over the 
negotiations of the Missouri Synod with the American Luth- 
eran Church, and the appearance of other “liberal tenden- 
cies” within the Missouri Synod. As a consequence the Nor- 
wegian Synod left its fold in 1955, and the Wisconsin Synod 
voted to do likewise. At present strenuous efforts are being 
made to keep this organization intact. Representatives of 
these two bodies appeared at the Synodical Conference in 
1958 but because of internal friction this body is not apt to 
be very significant within the immediate future. 


LUTHERAN COOPERATION IN THE WORLD 


When Lutherans first sailed to America, the mother 
churches in Europe were frequently deeply concerned about 
their welfare and helped them financially and provided them 
with ministers and literature. After a few years, however, 
these ties were usually broken. The Revolutionary War 
severed many of these bonds. Theological differences also 
arose between the older churches in Europe and their daugh- 
ters in America. The European churches usually advanced 
to some new position while their offspring clung to the tra- 
ditional ideas they had brought to this country. Lutherans 
in America began losing contact with their brethren across 
the sea and in turn grew ever more provincial. Increasingly 
they eyed those in Europe with suspicion because of their 
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“advanced” thinking. But occasionally a minister from 
America would travel abroad and catch a vision of the ex- 
tensiveness and potentiality of world Lutheranism. 

About 1900, Lutherans representing both the State and 
the Free Churches in Germany and Scandinavia began meet- 
ing together to discuss doctrine. They called themselves the 
General Evangelical Conference. The Scandinavian Church- 
es had previously cooperated among themselves through 
Inner Mission societies, deaconess work, foreign missions 
and higher education. 

One of the earliest efforts to bring Lutherans together, 
representing all countries, occurred in 1911 at a meeting in 
Uppsala, Sweden, but no significant headway was made 
toward world wide cooperation until the first World War. 
As thousands of “doughboys” were transported to Europe, 
America grew conscious of Europe. On the other hand, 
European Lutherans were made aware of the vitality and 
generosity of their brethren in America. Even before the 
Armistice was signed representatives of the National Luth- 
eran Council arrived in Europe to investigate wherein they 
could extend assistance. These men were commissioned to: 
“convey to the Lutherans the sincere and cordial greeting of 
the Lutheran Church in America, with assurances of its 
deep interest and ready willingness to participate in the 
solution of their ecclesiastical problems. 

“You will ascertain the conditions confronting each group, 
with a view to enable the National Council intelligently to 
afford such counsel and succor as will contribute to strength- 
en, hearten, and encourage them in establishing the church 
of the Unaltered Confessions in harmonious relation to our 
whole household of faith.” 16 

Closer ties were forged in August 1923, when Lutheran 
delegates from twenty-two nations in Europe, Africa, Asia, 
and America met in Eisenach, Germany, under the name of 
the Lutheran World Convention. All general bodies in 
America were represented except Missouri. For five days 
these men thought through their common problems in the 
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shadow of the Wartburg Castle where Luther had translated 
the New Testament. 

Bishop Ludwig Ihmels of Saxony set the tone for the 
meeting in his opening address: 

“Today we have gathered as representatives of nearly 
every Lutheran church organization on earth. Our heart 
swells with emotion, and it is filled with silent prayer. And 
yet when we compare 1923 with 1911, a sharp sense of des- 
pair pierces our hearts ... Where today is the peace of the 
nations? Mankind is riven with strife and hate. But for that 
very reason we should thank God the more reverently that 
He has permitted us to gather here in a common faith and 
in a spirit of unity.” 17 
Archbishop Nathan Soderblom, Primate of the Church of 
Sweden and the most ecumenically minded Lutheran of his 
day, responded to these remarks. 

The delegates seriously considered such topics as the ecu- 
menical character of Lutheranism, the confessions as the in- 
dispensible basis of the Lutheran Church, and the contri- 
butions which the Lutheran Church could offer a united 
Church.18 

This convention made a profound impression on those 
present. The report of one of the delegations from America 
stated that their first impression at the assembly was, 
“the manifold character of the Lutheran Church. From 
many lands we came, and with many tongues, so that the 
convention itself set forth in very concrete form the ecu- 
menical character of Lutheranism, even before the excellent 
address of the Convention President on that subject. Varied 
as the nations of the earth themselves, varied as the clouds 
that from day to day passed over this very beautiful city in 
which we were met, but stable as the hills that are crowned 
by the Wartburg, our sitting down at the convention table 
and our daily deliberation in common on these themes so 
vital to our faith gave forceful expression to the truth that 
the sun never sets upon Lutheran soil, that around the globe 
there stretches a glorious belt of Lutheranism, and that 
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wherever there are human beings capable of worshipping 
God, irrespective of their race or language or color, there 
the Lutheran Church may flourish. 

“The distinctive impression of the essential unity of the 
Lutheran Church, that such a representative gathering of 
Lutherans from all lands, setting forth so concretely the 
manifold character of the Lutheran Church, representing 
such a variety of church government and embodying genu- 
ine differences of opinion on questions of practice, could sit 
for five days in brotherly love, discuss the common problems 
of Lutheranism and together plan for the future prosperity 
and extension of the Lutheran faith, was possible only be- 
cause beneath the superficial and external differences there 
is a genuine unity of spirit. This essential unity ... is far 
more important than any external union of those Churches. 
It rests primarily upon our common faith in Christ as our 
Savior, our common acceptance of the Bible as God’s Word 
and the only infallible rule of faith and practice, and upon 
our common acceptance of the confessions of the Church.” 1° 

A committee of six were commissioned to carry out the 
wishes of the convention. Two of its members, Dr. John A. 
Morehead and Dr. Lars Boe, were American. 

A succession of conventions followed, one being convened 
in Copenhagen in 1929, with Dr. Morehead as the presiding 
officer, and another in Paris in 1985. At the latter meeting, 
Dr. August Marahans of Germany was elected president and 
held this office to 1946. Dr. Hanns Lilje was chosen to be the 
first general secretary in 1937. In Paris, the church officials 
declared it was imperative for the Lutheran Church to work 
for a better social order through witnessing for greater 
social justice, and by training Christians for civic service. 
The fourth conference was scheduled for Philadelphia in 
1940, but World War II made its cancellation necessary. 

During World War II the necessity for a reorganization 
of the Lutheran World Convention grew increasingly clear. 
Without a constitution and with very little organization, 
the convention was sadly handicapped in functioning ef- 
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fectively. Most of the war-time projects for relief, there- 
fore, fell upon the National Lutheran Council in America. 

At the close of the War, Europe lay devastated. To meet 
this challenge, Lutherans assembled in Lund, Sweden, be- 
tween June 30 and July 6, 1947. This gathering was the first 
international one of any Protestant group following the 
war and proved to be the most significant yet attempted 
by Lutherans. Delegates from twenty-five nations and repre- 
senting forty-two million Lutherans were present. Included 
were fifty-five distinguished German theologians who came 
feeling uncertain as to whether they would be welcomed. 
However, the antagonisms engendered by the War were 
quickly forgotten as all united in confessing their sins and 
in receiving the Holy Communion. 

Their deliberations centered on three subjects: first, 
theology, or the faith of the Lutheran Church; second, the 
task of the Lutheran Church in the fields of evangelism, 
stewardship, missions, reconstruction, etc.; and third, such 
practical problems as the status of refugees and the way 
to reduce racial and political tensions. 

This conference was especially noteworthy, as the Luth- 
eran World Convention was then reorganized and a consti- 
tution was adopted transforming it into the Lutheran World 
Federation. Churches representing almost fifty million of 
the seventy million Lutherans affiliated with the new organ- 
ization. At that time it appeared as though many Lutherans 
might slip away from the Lutheran fold. Strong pressure 
had been exerted upon the Church of Sweden to fellowship 
primarily with the Church of England. Intercommunion had 
been established and each had recognized the other’s clergy. 
In Germany large numbers of Lutherans seemed in danger 
of losing their identity through participating in such organ- 
izations as the EKID which included both Lutheran and 
Reformed churches. One reason for the creation of the LWF 
was obviously the strengthening of Lutheranism. However, 
it came into being not to discourage cooperation with non- 
Lutherans, but as an agency for Lutherans to unitedly join 
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in such endeavors. 

The constitution defined the purposes, organization, and 
authority of the Federation, and stated the common faith 
of its members to be, “‘the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments as the only source and infallible norm 
of all church doctrine and practice, and sees in the Confes- 
sions of the Lutheran Church, especially in the Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession and Luther’s Catechism, a pure ex- 
position of the Word of God.” ?° 

Its purpose is: 

“1. To bear united witness before the world to the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ as the power of God for salva- 
tion; 

2. To cultivate unity of faith and confession among the 
Lutheran churches of the world; 

3. To promote fellowship and cooperation in study 
among Lutherans; 

5. To develop a united Lutheran approach to responsi- 
bilities in missions and education, and 

6. To support Lutheran groups in need of spiritual or 
material aid.” 21 

As a free association of Lutheran Churches, the Federa- 
ation has no power to legislate for the member churches 
nor can it interfere with their complete autonomy. The 
Federation may act only in such matters as are assigned 
to it. 

All the Lutheran Churches in the Lutheran World Con- 
vention and those who adopted the constitution at Lund 
were considered to be members. Those who later accepted 
the constitution were eligible for membership should their 
application be approved by the Lutheran World Federation 
in assembly, or in the interim, by the Executive Committee. 
(This second possibility was altered in 1957 and all ap- 
plications are now required to be submitted to the member 
churches for action.) 

The organizational plan of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion is somewhat complicated. Though the Lutheran World 
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Convention had suffered for lack of organization this is far 
from true of the L.W.F. The latter body functions through 
member Churches, the Assembly, the Executive Committee, 
National Committees, and also Study and Service Depart- 
ments. Clergy and laymen have equal representation on all 
committees. 

Behind the Federation lie the member churches which 
send delegates to form the Assembly. The Assembly is the 
highest legislative body and convenes once every five years 
at the call of the president although special meetings may 
be called by the Executive Committee. Delegates to the As- 
sembly are allocated as follows: ten to Denmark, five to Ice- 
land, forty to the U.S.A., ten to Finland, ten to Norway, 
forty to Germany, ten to Sweden, and five each to the other 
countries or a total of 275 representatives. 

Each national delegation is organized into a committee 
which assigns the number of delegates allotted to each 
church body within its own territory. In a country where 
several completely independent Lutheran Churches exist, 
each one is permitted to have at least one representative. 
When Lutheran congregations are members of interde- 
nominational church bodies as EKID, they may combine and 
ask for representation in the Assembly, and the Executive 
Committee may grant them the right to send delegates to 
act in a consultative capacity. 

The General Assembly elects the president of the Federa- 
tion and the other members of the Executive Committee. 
The president takes office immediately following the ad- 
journment of the assembly and serves until the close of the 
following assembly. He is ineligible to succeed himself. Mem- 
bership on the Executive Committee is prorated to the vari- 
ous countries. Originally this committee had fifteen mem- 
bers but this number has been increased to nineteen. The 
Executive Committee chooses two vice-presidents and a 
treasurer and has the responsibility of conducting the busi- 
ness of the Federation in the interim between the assem- 
blies. Among its duties are the appointment of national 
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committees and the reception of their annual reports; it 
elects an Executive Secretary and assigns his duties to him; 
appoints all committees and special commissions not other- 
wise provided for; represents the Federation in all external 
relations, and sets the time, place, and program for the next 
assembly. 

The work of the Federation is also carried on by national 
committees. The members of these committees in each 
country are the member or members of the Executive Com- 
mittee living in that country plus others chosen by the mem- 
ber churches in that territory. 

Branching out from the Executive Committee and the na- 
tional committees are numerous study and service depart- 
ments. The subjects to be studied during each period be- 
tween the assemblies are determined anew by each Execu- 
tive Committee. At Lund, fifteen commissions were appoint- 
ed to consider theology, education, evangelism, stewardship, 
world missions, inner missions, men of the church, women 
of the church, students, youth, ecumenical relations, inter- 
national relations, publications, publicity, and inter-church 
aid. The central commissions are international but national 
study groups discuss the same problems locally. Each mem- 
ber of an international commission assumes leadership of a 
corresponding one in his own country. 

The Executive Secretary is entrusted with the supervision 
of five service departments, namely, world missions, refugee 
service, inter-church aid, publication center, and informa- 
tion service. 

The Federation is supported financially; first the Ex- 
ecutive Committee prepares a detailed annual budget for 
the entire Federation and then assigns to each national 
committee its share of the expenses. 

At the Lund Assembly, in 1947, Professor Anders Nygren 
of Sweden was elected president; Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz 
(U.L.C.A.) first vice-president; Dr. Lajos Ordass of Hun- 
gary, who was later imprisoned by the Communists, as 
second vice-president ; Dr. Ralph Long of the National Luth- 
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eran Council, treasurer; and Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, as the 
executive secretary. 

In America the counsellors in the Nationa] Lutheran 
Council act as the national committee of the L.W.F. as all 
the American bodies affiliated with the Lutheran World 
Federation have membership in the N.L.C. The Missouri 
Synod and the Synodical Conference have refused to join 
both the National Council and the World Federation. Thus 
one can readily see that the L.W.F. does not lack for 
channels and agencies for carrying on its work. 

When the L.W.F. came into being, a Danish periodical, 
Kirkens Front expressed fear it might become either ‘‘an 
organization similar to the International Red Cross” with 
no substance to it, or go in the opposite direction and turn 
into an international church, a ‘Vatican Church.” Bishop 
Reinhard Wester of Schleswig-Holstein suggested it proceed 
along a line between these two extremes. No valid reason 
actually exists to believe it will move in the direction of a 
“Vatican Church,” as all the constituent bodies are very 
jealous of their own autonomy. 

Others were troubled that the strengthening of world 
Lutheranism might foster “denominationalism,” and thus 
hinder the growth of the larger ecumenical movement. Dr. 
Michelfelder explained that “just the opposite was true. The 
Lutheran World Federation pledged itself in its constitution 
to foster Lutheran participation in ecumenical move- 
ments.” 22 As an example of this cooperation, Dr. Michel- 
felder revealed that all of the twenty-six million dollars for 
relief distributed through his office in Geneva was coordi- 
nated in the over-all program of the World Council of 
Churches. 

Five years later, the second assembly of the Lutheran 
World Federation convened in Hanover, Germany, July 25- 
August 3, 1952. The destruction left by the previous war was 
a constant reminder to everyone of the tragedy of Europe. 
Representatives were present from fifty-two constituent 
bodies totaling over fifty million members. Almost a thou- 
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sand visitors and delegates arrived from America alone. 
Among the delegates were six men from Hungary, includ- 
ing Bishop Laszlo Deserty appointed by the Communists 
to replace Bishop Lajos Ordass. A large delegation was 
expected from Hast Germany but they were refused visas 
by the East German government. 

The plenary meetings of the convention were held in the 
City Hall and were attended by five thousand official visitors 
and delegates. The theme ‘‘The Living Word in a Responsi- 
ble Church” was applied to theology, world missions, inner 
missions, stewardship and evangelism, youth and students, 
and women’s work. 

President Nygren in his official address declared: 

“From time to time we hear the slogan ‘Back to Luther!’ 
It’s understandable because we have a rich spiritual heritage 
and need to preserve it and make good use of it. But the 
things Luther produced by his labors do not lie behind us, 
but very far ahead. We still have to work vigorously to catch 
up with him! The Reformation is not an end, but a begin- 
ning. 

“Minor historical movements like orthodoxism, pietism, 
rationalism, and romanticism, have had their day, but the 
Reformation itself is still the initial stage of something 
to be accomplished in the future. Dr. Martin Luther is just 
beginning to become effective. 

“We must take for our slogan the words, ‘Forward to 
Luther!’ 28 

The plight of refugees received much attention. A resolu- 
tion was adopted appealing to all nations and churches to 
intensify their efforts “in the promotion of just solutions 
for those who are homeless,” and to “brand the uprooting 
of peoples in all parts of the world as a criminal act, with a 
view of making possible the return of the expellees to their 
rightful homes, if they wish ... Refugees and expellees, 
should have the right not only to asylum but to establish 
legal residence, obtain work and receive all community 
benefits normally granted to the nationals.” Should this 
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become too great a task for any nation ‘“‘it becomes a 
matter of international responsibility to come to the im- 
mediate aid of destitute migrants and to provide for their 
adequate resettlement.” 24 

A number of theological problems and differences appear- 
ed at Hanover, especially on such issues as: How are we to 
express our faith that the scriptures are the Word of God? 
What is the nature and the authority of the Confessions? 
Should altar fellowship be conditional on uniformity of doc- 
trine? What place should the sacraments have in our wor- 
ship, and how often should they be administered? Satisfac- 
tory answers have not yet been found for these questions. 

An interesting problem confronted the Assembly when 
the large Batak Church in Indonesia applied for member- 
ship. Its constitution had no reference to the Augsburg 
Confession but this Church had written its own confession. 
A committee of theologians examined this confession and 
declared it was in harmony with Lutheran doctrine and the 
Church was accepted into membership. 

A new department called Lutheran World Service was 
ratified. The funds of this department were to be used pri- 
marily for strengthening self-help among people and not for 
situations which would require a permanent subsidy. Into 
its hands were placed the extensive relief program of Luth- 
eran World Action. The German Church promised to contri- 
bute about $45,000 to this project, which was the first time 
since World War II that Germany collected charitable funds 
for use outside its borders. 

The work of the L.W.F. was expanded to include a Depart- 
ment of World Missions to supervise the orphaned missions 
and to encourage cooperation among the younger churches 
and mission boards. A Department of Theology was also es- 
tablished to promote theological study on an international 
scale. The exchange of professors, pastors, and students is 
encouraged between L.W.F. member churches, and transla- 
tions and publications of important church liturature are 
subsidized. One of its duties is to interest laymen in theolo- 
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gy. Rev. Vilmos Vajta, chosen as its executive secretary, a 
Hungarian by birth, had been a refugee who settled in 
Sweden where he is now a citizen. Professor Regin Prenter 
of Denmark was appointed head of this commission. 

Women met in Hanover as a separate section of the as- 
sembly. Originally they had desired this arrangement but 
before the assembly disbanded they requested that at further 
assemblies, they be permitted to find their place in the gen- 
eral sections according to their special concerns and experi- 
ence. 

Simultaneously, Lutheran youth from all over the world 
held a great convention in conjunction with the Hanover 
Assembly. About two thousand young people including al- 
most three hundred from America attended these sessions. 
Before the meetings of the L.W.F. were over, they asked the 
general assembly that they ‘“‘should be given recognition as 
well as responsibility commensurate with their powers in 
the total federation structure and program.” 5 

The assembly elected as officers: Bishop Hanns Lilje of 
Hanover, president; Dr. Franklin Clark Fry (U.L.C.A.), 
first vice-president; Bishop Johannes Smemo, Primate of 
Norway, second vice-president; Mr. Charles Delbruck, lay 
president of the Lutheran Church in France, treasurer ; and 
Dr. Carl Lund-Quist, of America, Executive Secretary, as 
Dr. Michelfelder had passed away in 1951, and left this 
position vacant. 

The Hanover convention concluded with a giant rally. 
Lutherans from all parts of western Germany arrived in 
twelve special trains and 850 chartered busses. Over forty 
thousand gathered together in Hanover’s Hindenberg Stad- 
ium. 

“An imposing white cross towered over the speaker’s 
platform at one end of the stadium. High above the walls, 
Christian and L.W.F. flags rippled. On the greensward be- 
low fluttered the pennants of the youth groups, which had 
marched into the stadium in a solemn processional to the 
pealing accompaniment of five church bells mounted in a 
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corner of the huge outdoor arena. 

“Greetings were brought to the vast assemblage by speak- 
ers from five continents, the Rev. P. Daffa Djammo of 
Ethiopia, Dr. Johannes J. Stolz of Australia, and Rev. Kari- 
muda Sitompul of Indonesia, and Rev. Stenfano Moshi of 
Tanganyika in East Africa, Charles Delbruck of France, and 
Dr. Marcus Rieke of the American Lutheran Church. 

“Brief addresses were given by the federation’s retiring 
president, Bishop Anders Nygren of Sweden; its newly 
elected president, Bishop Hanns Lilje of the Church of 
Hanover; its first vice-president, Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, 
president of the United Lutheran Church in America; and 
Bishop Hans Meiser of Bavaria, president of the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Germany. 

“The service ended with the singing of Luther’s famous 
hymn, ‘Ein Feste Burg’ or ‘A Mighty Fortress is Our God,’ 
in a blending of German, English, Swedish, and many other 
languages that provided impressive testimony to the world- 
wide scope of Lutheranism.” 2° A broadcast of portions of 
this service was beamed to America and to other countries. 

At the close of the assembly, an official message was is- 
sued, stating in part: 

“We, the churches of the Lutheran World Federation, 
wish to grow as a world-wide community based on the fel- 
lowship of our common faith and active in deeds of brother- 
ly love. We remember in our prayers those who are uprooted 
and friendless, those who bear heavy burdens of tempta- 
tion. And to the churches which are oppressed, we say: ‘Be 
of good cheer!’ The Lord is especially near those who are 
in solitary outposts, and will bless their faithfulness. We 
are bound to you by ties of love and no power of the world 
can separate you from us.” 27 

The Missouri Synod in America sent twenty-five unofficial 
visitors to Hanover and then held a competitive assembly of 
“orthodox” Lutherans in a neighboring city. Since Hanover, 
certain members of the Missouri Synod have suggested they 
become “consultative members” of the L.W.F. but Dr. Carl 
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Lund-Quist has ruled there is no provision for that type of 
membership. Should they desire it, they would be wel- 
comed into full membership. At the triennial convention of 
the Missouri Synod in 1956, this issue was put to a vote and 
no more than a dozen of the 1,000 delegates approved of 
such an affiliation. 

The third assembly of the L.W.F. was held August 16-25, 
1957, at Minneapolis, Minnesota. This assembly was 
heralded as being perhaps the only time in this generation 
that the L.W.F. would meet in America. Held in one of the 
centers of Lutheranism in America, wide support for it 
was insured from the surrounding territory. Officially there 
were 257 delegates. All the meetings however were attended 
by thousands of visitors. Sixty-one church bodies from 
thirty two countries were represented. The Missouri Synod 
though not a member, sent fifteen delegates who acted as 
observers. It was estimated that over a million dollars 
were spent upon this convention. 

The theme chosen was “Christ Frees and Unites.’ This 
topic presented a real challenge. The convention was con- 
fronted with the question, “If Christ unites, what is keeping 
Lutherans apart? If Christ unites, what justification is there 
for separation from other evangelical Christians? May not 
the L.W.F. even be an agency of division in ecumenical 
Christianity ?” 

It was generally accepted that a sufficient basis for unity 
is an agreement upon the doctrine of the gospel and the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments. This should be enough to 
bring Lutherans together while unity with other churches 
should be approached through an ecumenical study of the 
scriptures. This latter phase of the topic, ‘‘Christ unites,” 
was not spelled out with any clarity. 

The assembly resolved to establish an institute to make an 
exhaustive study of Roman Catholic theology because of the 
necessity for a thorough theological encounter with the 
Roman Church. In so doing conversation with Roman 
theologians should be encouraged. The Lutheran Church in 
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Germany proposed this project. 

Social problems were not neglected though theology large- 
ly preoccupied the convention. In the field of practical prob- 
lems, it was stated, “there can be no genuine law and social 
justice without love... and true love leads to a concern for 
social, political, and economic justice.” It urged the recogni- 
tion of human rights, civil liberties, and racial integration, 
as well as the stopping of further testing of atomic bombs 
and the cessation of their production under proper safe 
guards and inspection. 

The convention commended 51 theses for study by world 
Lutheranism. Bishop Lilje noted, “It is very difficult indeed 
to say something in common. Many among us are not ac- 
customed to thinking together and speaking together. It is 
simple human common sense that there must be a line 
beyond which we should not try to go in the attempt to say 
what we have to say.” 28 

A great impact on the meetings was made by European 
and Asian Lutherans, especially Bishop Ordass, who had 
endured great hardship from the communists. These men 
represented the heroic heart of their Church. Most dele- 
gates were also impressed not only by the diversity but by 
the growing unity among Lutherans. 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry (U.L.C.A.) was elected president. 
Holding a key role in the W.C.C. and in the N.C.C.C.U.S.A., 
he is generally recognized as the leading Protestant in the 
world today. Bishop Ordass was elected first vice president, 
Bishop Bo Giertz of Sweden, 2nd vice president, and Bishop 
Rajah Manikam of India, 3rd vice president. 

During the next five years the Federation is to study the 
role of the confessions in the life of the Church today. The 
assembly closed with a service held on the approach to the 
capitol grounds in St. Paul. Approximately 100,000 attend- 
ed while a choir of 2,000 led the music. 

To some Lutherans, the Lutheran World Federation seems 
very distant and unrelated to the life of their local congrega- 
tions, yet its existence has created a growing appreciation 
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of Lutheran strength and its rich heritage. Though the au- 
thority of the Federation is very limited, its possibilities for 
disseminating information and creating better understand- 
ing are incalculable. The provincialism of certain segments 
of Lutheranism cannot long continue in the atmosphere of 
these assemblies. 


TRENDS TOWARD INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
COOPERATION IN AMERICA 


Within the Lutheran Church, two general trends are dis- 
cernible toward other denominations. One is a tendency to 
reach out the hand of Christian fellowship to all who ac- 
knowledge Christ as their Saviour and second, a desire to 
withdraw within itself through fear its convictions might 
be jeopardized by associating with those who differ. These 
two trends are easily traceable in the history of the Luth- 
eran Church in America. Certain segments of Lutheranism 
have refused to participate in any kind of interdenomina- 
tional projects while others are convinced the Lutheran 
Church should accept responsibility commensurate with its 
strength, and enrich all Christendom with its distinctive 
convictions and tradition. Today, three Lutheran bodies, the 
United Lutheran Church, the Augustana Lutheran Church, 
and the American Evangelical Lutheran (Danish) Church 
are active members of the largest interdenominational 
agency in America, namely, the National Council of Church- 
es of Christ in the United States of America. 

The earliest beginnings of interdenominational coopera- 
tion in America date back to the ‘era of good feeling” 
which followed the Revolutionary War. In the spirit of 
brotherhood, Christians of many faiths then joined forces 
to organize the American Bible Society in 1816, The Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in 1810, 
The American Sunday School Union in 1824, The American 
Tract Society in 1825, and The American Home Mission 
Society in 1826. 
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Beginning in 1810, Lutherans enthusiastically partici- 
pated in most of these movements. In Pennsylvania, the 
Lutheran and Reformed congregations in many communi- 
ties worshipped in the same church buildings and elected 
joint councils. Similar ties were maintained with the Epis- 
copal Church in Virginia. 

Samuel Schmucker, largely responsible for the organiza- 
tion of the General Synod and president of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary in Gettysburg for forty years, was 
a pioneer in interdenominational fellowship. Schmucker’s 
preparation for ecumenical leadership involved a wider 
acquaintance with American church problems than that 
possessed by any other Lutheran leader of his genera- 
tion. At Princeton University he became acquainted with 
the leaders of the Presbyterian Church. Brought up in a 
pietistic surrounding and then working as an evangelist on 
the frontiers, he deeply appreciated the revivalism which 
was sponsored by the other churches. Later as author of a 
small book entitled, Fraternal Appeal to the American 
Churches, published in 1838, Schmucker exhorted the 
divided churches of America to unite in the task they held 
in common. This booklet was distributed gratuitously by 
the American Tract Society in which he was a leading 
member. In 1845, he explained: 

“It seems particularly appropriate that the Lutheran 
Church, the oldest, the mother-church of the reformation, 
should take the lead in this glorious work of healing the 
great schism; and the undersigned has recently been assur- 
ed by distinguished brethren of different churches that if 
some step were at this time taken in the Lutheran church, it 
would be cordially responded to by some sister denomina- 
tions.” 29 
He later argued: 

“And what enlightened friend of Zion must not confess 
that it is the divided, the fractional, the isolated, and in 
some measure even the hostile condition of Protestantism, 
which has shorn the church of so much of her strength? 
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Who can doubt that these divisions tend to destroy com- 
munity of interest and sympathy of feeling among the 
members of the Christian family? That they cast a sectarian 
veil over the mind in the study of the sacred volume, that 
they prejudice the ungodly world against Christianity itself, 
that they split up and fritter away the energies of the 
Protestant world, paralyzing her aggressive powers and 
wasting by want of concert, and often even in internal con- 
tentions, these resources which ought to have been expended 
in converting the heathen and papal world?” 3° 

In 1846, Schmucker wrote a statement entitled, Overture 
on Christian Union, later signed by forty-two clergymen 
representing all the larger Protestant bodies. He did not 
propose an organic union of the Churches which would 
have required an agreement on doctrine but suggested that 
intercommunion be practiced, consultation be held between 
church councils, and mutual recognition be given to the 
disciplines and practices of the various church bodies within 
the union. The doctrine and the feelings of the individual 
constituent bodies were to be carefully guarded in the larger 
fellowship. Emphasis was to be placed upon matters where 
a fair amount of unanimity already existed within the 
evangelical Churches. He likewise urged the creation of a 
world organization, the American section of which was to 
be composed of the several associated denominations. 3! The 
constitution he then suggested, foreshadowed not only an 
organization similar to the present N.C.C.C.U.S.A., but local 
federations of churches and even a World Council of 
Churches. Seventy years were to pass before his great 
vision was to start materializing in the birth of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in the United States. His 
plan for cooperation eventually was to set the pattern for 
all future interdenominational relationships. 

The tide was to turn, however, against Schmucker and 
his dreams. From 1830 to 1860 the political and religious 
climate of America was dominated by a growing spirit of 
antagonism and narrow provincialism. Very few interde- 
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nominational efforts were attempted during this period. 
The Y.M.C.A. was born in America in 1851, and the 
Y.W.C.A. in 1866, but these organizations were primarily 
supported by individuals rather than by churches. 

The formation of the World Evangelical Alliance, 1846, 
in London, marked a big step forward. At its organization, 
the convener of the convention said, “To Dr. Schmucker 
belongs much of the credit for originating and promoting 
this great movement.” 82 A further advance occurred at the 
Chicago World’s Fair in 1898. At a meeting of church 
leaders, Philip Schaff, a member of the Reformed or Pres- 
byterian Church, urged a federal union of churches which 
would allow variety and diversity in the midst of coopera- 
tion. Each religious body affiliating with the federation 
should be permitted to retain its own freedom and indepen- 
dence in internal affairs, recognize every other church as 
having equal rights, and then cooperate in such general 
enterprises as missionary projects and philanthrophy. 

Kighteen years later “The Federal Council was born of 
this marriage between the idea of social service and the 
idea of interdenominational cooperation.” 33 On November 
21, 1905, leaders from thirty denominations jointly laid 
plans for creating an organization through which they could 
solve their common problems. Rev. George Unangst 
Wenner, a respected member of the General Synod and a 
prominent pastor of Christ Lutheran Church in New York, 
was among those who issued the invitation for this meeting. 

The actual ratification of the constitution for the Federal 
Council of Churches was held in December 1908 in Phila- 
delphia. It was a stupendous affair. We are told that: 
“the scene in Music Hall on Wednesday evening when 
the Council opened . . . was most inspiring. The anthem 
and musical service were led by a choir of a thousand 
voices. The singers were seated on a raised platform and 
formed a picture of an immense cross.” 34 Everyone had 
faith a new type of Christian fellowship was now dawning 
in America. 
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The purpose of the Council was to be: 

“ I, To express the fellowship and catholic unity of 
the Christian Church. 

II, To bring the Christian bodies of America into 
united service for Christ and the world. 

III, To encourage devotional fellowship and mutual 
counsel concerning the spiritual life and re- 
ligious activities of the churches. 

IV, To secure a larger combined influence for the 
churches of Christ in all matters affecting the 
moral and social condition of the people, so as to 
promote the application of the law of Christ in 
every relation of human life.” 

The constitution added: 

V,4, “This Federal Council shall have no authority 
over the constituent bodies adhering to it; but 
its province shall be limited to the expression of 
its counsel and the recommending of a course of 
action in matters of common interest to the 
churches, local councils and individual Chris- 
tians. 

“It has no authority to draw up a common creed or form 
of government or of worship, or in any way to limit the 
full autonomy of the Christian bodies adhering to it.” 35 

Among the thirty-three church bodies represented at this 
constitutional assembly two Lutheran churches, namely, the 
General Synod and the Augustana Lutheran Church parti- 
cipated. Augustana withdrew after a few years. 

The creation of the Federal Council was largely due to a 
deep concern for the moral life of the nation and a convic- 
tion the churches had to pool their resources in order to 
have a greater impact upon the social order. Discussion thus 
centered chiefly on such topics as church and industry, in- 
ternational relations, and family life. War was denounced 
as evil, and Christian nations were urged to settle their 
differences by obligatory arbitration whenever diplomacy 
failed. Among the distinguished addresses given at these 
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sessions was one by Dr. George Wenner, a Lutheran, on 
“Week-Day Religious Instruction.” He above all others 
deserves the honor of being the originator of this type of 
education. At that time his suggestion for week-day re- 
ligious instruction was viewed as a revolutionary idea. 

Charles Macfarland, looking back over the early history 

of the Council, observed: 
“The Federal Council, while expressing a wide sense of 
need, did not take the form of a great popular uprising and 
was not born full-grown. Its development has been that of 
a single and gradual process. It has not been by the promul- 
gation of clear-cut plans and schemes, but by the attempt 
to meet the needs and opportunities as they arose, and to 
gather the forces which the hour demanded.” 3¢ 

Theological differences were pushed into the background 
as everyone realized that no agreement could be expected 
in this field. All types of theological views were tolerated 
with freedom granted to both the liberals and conservatives 
to express their convictions. 

As crucial social issues arose in America the Council 
usually was the first one to speak out clearly upon them. 
These pronouncements for the most part were more lib- 
eral than Congressional opinion, and as a consequence 
criticism was frequently directed against the Council and 
financial support often withheld. This situation was espe- 
cially true when it spoke concerning economic justice and 
race relations. Industrialists charged it was economically 
radical, while fundamentalists attacked it for being 
“modernistic.” In the face of mounting opposition only good 
will and common objectives held the church bodies together. 
A later president, Frank Mason North, in 1916, explained 
that the bond between them was a common faith in Christ: 
... ‘the church has but one inalienable right, the right of 
finding Christ in the world of today and interpreting him in 
all his sacrificial and triumphant power to that world. Per- 
fect agreement in opinion, placid uniformity in expression 
and method do not appear. But in this fellowship we have 
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seen the glory of sympathy break into the flame of enthusi- 
asm when men of different cults and names have brushed 
aside tradition and prejudice and found the Christ in one 
another’s hearts. It is not in what we hold dear that we find 
our common ground, but in what we each hold most dear. 
It is not in their history, their traditions, their formulae 
that the churches of Christ can be one; it is alone in the 
Christ himself.’ 37 

The Federal Council gained prestige during the First 
World War. In countless ways it cooperated with the 
Federal government, especially as the agency for the nomi- 
nation and supervision of all Protestant chaplains. 

When the organization of United Lutheran Church seem- 
ed imminent in 1918 the General Synod withdrew from the 
Federal Council as the other two churches in the proposed 
merger were opposed to any association with it. 

A wave of greater toleration toward all people came in 
the wake of the First World War. The Council took advan- 
tage of this changed atmosphere to encourage improved 
relations betwen negroes and white, between Christians and 
Jews, and to urge better hours and living conditions for 
industrial workers. A campaign was launched to clean up 
the movie industry, improve family relationships, and to 
lessen the evils of liquor. Determined efforts were also made 
to promote a just and durable peace and to induce America 
to join the League of Nations. 

Theologically, the Council grew increasingly conservative. 
Neo-orthodoxy, a reaction against 19th century liberalism, 
gained popularity in Europe following the War and soon its 
reverberations reached America and were reflected within 
the thought of the Federal Council of Churches. 

The United Lutheran Church, in 1922 finally was con- 
fronted with the necessity of making a definite decision as 
to whether it would affiliate with the Council, for the Coun- 
cil had assumed such a significant role in the life of Pro- 
testant Christianity it could no longer be ignored. Its boards 
and committees were beginning to merit praise as effective 
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agencies in their specific fields. Within the United Lutheran 
Church a considerable group favored joining the Council. 
Many meetings were held to consider this problem. Two 
obstacles, they thought, blocked membership: 

“one is the tendency, sometimes, heard in public speeches 
of men prominent in the activities of the Council, to empha- 
size the organization as a manifestation of Christian unity. 
If such a tendency were to prevail, it would render impos- 
sible our membership. We believe in upholding our denomi- 
national integrity until Christian unity can come on the 
basis of a common faith. This also prevents the possibility 
for us of entering into many attempts at local federated 
effort, at union churches, at so called ‘liberty’ churches, at 
restriction of parish boundaries, etc. The second tendency is 
the one which confuses the spheres of Church and State, 
and which tends to make the Church as a Church an or- 
ganized power for bettering evil conditions through legis- 
lation.” 38 

Because of these tendencies, the United Lutheran Church 
inquired “‘whether there might be established a consultative 
relation which would give a voice but no vote, thus securing 
to the Church in such a relation entire autonomy, from 
beginning to end, in regard to decisions and actions affect- 
ing itself, and at the same time the privilege of cooperating 
in any specific tasks or problems of common interest to all 
the Churches, as might be determined by such Church or its 
duly appointed representatives.” 3° 

Such an arrangement was granted and the U.L.C.A. 
voted to cooperate in ten major fields including education, 
the chaplaincy, general surveys, matters of public concern 
(these must first be approved), relief for stricken countries, 
and church statistics. At the same convention the U.L.C.A. 
gave to its Home and Foreign Mission Boards, the Board 
of Education, the Sunday School Board, and the Women’s 
Missionary Society the permission to associate with parallel 
interdenominational councils, commissions, and societies. 

Although a consultative relationship was now established, 
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the officers of the U.L.C.A. continued to look upon the 
Federal Council with considerable suspicion. In 1926, its 
official visitors to the Council brought back the accusation 
that “‘the Federal Council is the consistent expression of Re- 
formed Protestantism of the most distinctive type, Calvin- 
istic to be specific, with attitudes, principles, and activities 
determined according to that type.’ 4° Such a situation 
obviously would be inevitable as Lutherans had refused 
to assume any responsibility for its leadership. The thin 
tie with the Federation however was maintained. 

Other Lutheran bodies remained completely outside of 
the Council. Dr. Theodore Graebner of the Missouri Synod, 
in 1938, even appeared before the Un-American Activities 
Committee with the accusation that the Federal Council had 
radical tendencies and meddled in political affairs. 41 

The Council continued to grow and its interests spread 
to ever wider fields. When Hitler attacked the Lutheran 
Church in Germany, the Federal Council cabled to his 
appointee, Reichbishop Mueller on April 5, 19384, expressing 
its grave concern over the increasing “use of force in set- 
ting aside all constitutional guarantees in the German 
Church and in removing from office those whose conscience 
forbids acquiescence in the policies of the Reichbishop and 
his chief of staff, Oberheid.” This message was followed by 
another to the protesting pastors offering encouragement 
and intimating that the Federal Council of Churches could 
not permanently recognize any church administration in - 
Germany which denied the very fundamentals of the 
Gospel. 42 

When World War II engulfed Europe, the Federal Coun- 
cil issued a pronouncement that the war was a terrible 
tragedy for all Christendom. It read in part: 

“With grieving heart and stricken conscience we con- 
front the fact of war. But we are not in despair. God, whose 
holy love is declared in Jesus Christ, is not in eclipse except 
as we have turned from Him to walk in our own shadow. 
He has made us for Himself; and be the night short or long, 
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we shall yet praise Him. 

“We call upon the churches to repent. Every land has 
some share in the common guilt, and the Christians in every 
land have followed their Master only ‘afar off’. Penitence is 
the mood that best becomes us. We must lead the world’s 
contrition if we would minister to the world’s tragic need. 

“We call upon the churches to keep and strengthen their 
world-wide bonds. Despite the cleft and violence of war 
there is a world-wide Christian family, in which even now, 
across the chasms of war, men of all nations can realize 
their kinship in Christ. 

“We call upon the churches to defend the liberties of 
press, platform, and pulpit which war anywhere harshly 
threatens, and especially to uphold that freedom of con- 
science without which past martyrdoms are betrayed and 
victory becomes defeat. 

“We call upon the churches to pronounce war an evil 
thing alien from the mind of Christ. To those who fight for 
conscience’s sake, war is still evil, though they believe it an 
inescapable choice in this present evil world. From the bale- 
ful wind of the last war we now reap the whirlwind. 
Thought and conscience will be cleared if we brand war as 
evil... 

“We call upon the churches now to make unfailing inter- 
cessions ... So shall the Church be His body, the new in- 
carnation of His Spirit among men...” 43 

This declaration reveals the Council was now indisputably 
evangelical. The following year the Council explained that 
both pacifists and those who approved of participation in a 
just war had their place in the church, and had the right 
to receive its ministry. 

The Council gave the Lutheran Church wider recognition 
in 1948 when it publicized Reformation Day and suggested 
that all Protestants join in its celebration. The Department 
of Evangelism proposed that all Councils of Churches and 
ministerial associations adopt the following procedures: 
On Reformation Sunday each pastor should preach an ap- 
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propriate sermon from his own pulpit in the morning, and 
in the afternoon or evening a united service be held for all 
Protestants in each community. A program of worship was 
prepared and distributed for these union meetings. Two 
years later one hundred and sixty interdenominational 
rallies of this kind were held across America with attend- 
ances ranging from three hundred to fifteen thousand. 

Though the Federal Council was one of the most impor- 
tant agencies for interdenominational cooperation other 
organizations were also making significant contributions in 
specific fields. The United Lutheran Church and Augustana 
were active participants in some of the interdenomina- 
tional efforts listed below: 

1, The International Council of Religious Education 
whose purpose was to plan, make policies, and provide re- 
sources for the religious education of almost ninety percent 
of all Protestant students in the U.S. and Canada. This 
Council assisted the churches in leadership education, edu- 
cational evangelism, and Sunday, week-day, and vacation 
school programs for children, young people, and adults. The 
International Uniform Sunday School Lessons, first author- 
ized in 1872, was one of the best known of its projects as 
these lessons were used in churches representing eighty 
denominations. By 1950, the work of the International 
Council reached fifty thousand vacation Bible schools, two 
hundred and twenty thousand Sunday schools, and two 
thousand and seven hundred week-day schools. The Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible was also edited and published 
under its supervision. Historically, this organization can be 
traced back to the first National Sunday School Convention 
in 1832. 

2, The National Protestant Council on Higher Education 
was organized in 1911, to foster Christian student work, 
ministerial education, and campus Christian programs. 
Assistance was given in supporting religious centers on 
college campuses and it cooperated in providing the best 
possible college preaching, and in setting up conferences, 
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Seminars, and study courses for students. Recently this 
Council designated an annual National Christian College 
Day to focus attention upon the great contributions the 
Christian colleges are making to our national life. Its quar- 
terly publication was called Christian Education. 

8, The Missionary Education Movement of the United 
States and Canada (1902) represented the boards of home 
and foreign missions, departments of missionary education, 
and boards of Christian education of twenty-nine denomi- 
nations. Among its endeavors was the distribution of mis- 
sionary materials and teaching aids. More than six million 
books, and several million pieces of supplementary material 
were published at an annual cost of over a quarter of a 
million dollars, and in addition outstanding films dealing 
with missionary work at home and abroad were produced. 

4, The Home Missions Council of North America (1908) 
carried on a unique ministry to three minority groups, 
namely migrant workers, Indians, and negro share crop- 
pers. A permanent staff of twenty, augmented in the sum- 
mer by several hundred volunteer and paid workers, served 
the migrants through conducting worship services, caring 
for their children, providing education, and social service. 
Recreational programs were arranged for Indians living in 
government schools and in industrial areas. Adult Navajos 
were taught to read in their own language while the lot of 
Negro share croppers in the South was improved by train- 
ing Negro ministers in the techniques of rural life improve- 
ment. 

5, The Foreign Missions Conference of North America 
(1898) planned and carried out unified programs for evan- 
gelism, education, and medica] and industrial services in 
Africa, Asia, the Near East, and in Latin America. At its 
meetings the executives of the various denominational 
foreign mission boards exchanged views on such problems 
as the lack of religious liberty in Latin America. A literacy 
campaign was conducted in Liberia, scriptures were dis- 
tributed in Japan, and a radio station built in the Philip- 
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pines. This conference proved especially suited for sup- 
porting and communicating with the United Churches 
in Japan, China, and south India. Valuable assistance was 
also given in training missionaries, clearing passports, ex- 
plaining visa procedures, and providing medical mission 
information. 

6, The United Stewardship Council promoted Christian 
stewardship of time, abilities, and material possessions. 
This Council was used as a clearing house for tabulating 
accurate information on the per capita giving in the major 
Protestant bodies, and as a distribution center for literature 
and audio-visual materials on stewardship. Its activities 
included the supervision of the United Church Canvass. The 
philosophy of this organization goes back to the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement organized in 1909. 

7, The United Council of Women (1940) was a fellow- 
ship of Protestant women representing sixteen hundred 
state and local councils, and twelve thousand World Day 
of Prayer groups. The World Day of Prayer, the World 
Community Day, and May Fellowship Day were sponsored 
by this Council. 

* * * * 

The duties and interests of these various councils fre- 
quently overlapped. In some instances, joint committees 
were set up to avoid duplication of effort but no over-all 
planning existed. In 1933, representatives from the majori- 
ty of these organizations met to consider this problem. 
Seven years later the Federal Council of Churches took the 
initiative and called together delegates from the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, the Home Missions 
Council, the Foreign Missions Conference, the Council of 
Women for Home Missions (later combined with the Home 
Missions Council), and the National Council of Church 
Women to discover whether some procedure could be found 
which would bring about closer cooperation. The majority 
of those present reached the conclusion that the most satis- 
factory solution would be a union of all the councils inta 
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one organization and preliminary plans were made looking 
toward that goal. On April 25, 1944, a constitution was 
drafted for a single organization to be known as the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America. The constitution was then referred to 
the interdenominational agencies and in turn submitted to 
their constituent bodies for official action. Six years were 
to pass before a plan acceptable to all concerned was finally 
approved. 

The new Council was not merely to be a merger of these 
many agencies but was to be predominately a council of 
Churches themselves. The tasks which the denominations 
had previously allocated to these various agencies were to 
be carried out by the departments and commissions of the 
new organization and thus the approval of the denomina- 
tions themselves was necessary. From 1944 to 1950, the 
various churches voted on whether they would enter the 
new organization. The Augustana Lutheran Church applied 
for membership in 1950, being the twenty-sixth church to 
take this step. Previously, it had cooperated in four of the 
merging agencies. The American Evangelical Lutheran 
(Danish) Church was the second Lutheran body to approve. 

The United Lutheran Church was now confronted with 
the necessity of making a decision concerning its future 
policy. Eleven of its boards and auxiliaries were holding 
full membership in the interdenominational agencies. The 
U.L.C.A. either had to broaden its relationships with non- 
Lutherans and join the new National Council, or retrench, 
as these smaller councils would soon disband. The status 
quo could no longer be maintained. 

The earlier drafts of the proposed constitution retained 
many characteristics of the Federal Council unacceptable 
to the United Lutheran Church. Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, 
the U.L.C.A. president, thereupon entered into negotiations 
with the committee formulating the policies for the National 
Council and succeeded in bringing about a large number of 
changes in its constitution. He argued that not only the 
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Council but all of its departments and agencies should be 
evangelical, and that it be primarily a council of churches 
whose delegates would be responsible directly to their re- 
spective church bodies instead of a federation of state 
councils of churches, or interdenominational bodies. He in- 
sisted the constitution state clearly its purpose was not to 
promote a union of denominations but was a cooperative 
effort of independent churches. 

After years of negotiation the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. was finally launched in 
Cleveland, November 28-December 2, 1950, as a merger of 
eight interdenominational agencies under the sponsorship 
of twenty-nine denominations. The creation of this Council 
was heralded as one of the greatest interdenominational 
enterprises in all history. Lutherans were not neglected in 
its formation. At the opening service, Dr. P. O. Bersell, 
president of the Augustana Church, called the convention 
to worship and on the following day, Dr. Fry presided as 
the National Council was officially constituted and the con- 
stitution signed. The Council was dedicated “‘to the glory of 
God and to the service of mankind.” The acceptance of 
Jesus Christ as Divine Lord and Saviour was made the 
theological basis for membership. 

Bishop Henry Sherrill, the Presiding Bishop of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, was elected president, Dr. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert as general secretary, and Mr. Charles W. 
Wilson, president of General Electric, treasurer. Among the 
eight vice-presidents were Harold E. Stassen, and two 
women, one of whom was a negro. Many Lutherans received 
important positions, including Dr. Fry, Dr. F. Eppling 
Reinartz, Dr. H. Torrey Walker, and Mr. M. P. Moller who 
were elected members of the General Board. President 
Stoughton of Wittenberg was made chairman of the 
Stewardship Department. Among the executive officers 
were Dr. C. Arild Olsen, a lay member of the American 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, chosen to be the associate 
executive secretary of the Division of Christian Life and 
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Work, and Mr. Wesley Goodman, (U.L.C.A.), as the execu- 
tive director of the Central Department of Broadcasting 
and Films. Another Lutheran, Rev. William J. Villaume, 
is the executive director of the Department of Urban 
Churches of the Division of Home Missions. In 1952, Dr. 
Luther A. Gotwald (U.L.C.A.) became the executive secre- 
tary of the Division of Foreign Missions and in 1954 was 
made one of its vice-presidents. 

After the organization of the National Council, additional 
interdenominational agencies voted to merge with it. 
Among these were: 

1, Church World Service created in 1946 for the distri- 
bution of relief and interchurch aid following the war. 
Through its channels fifty million dollars in money and 
materials were sent to Asia, Europe, and the Middle East. 
This organization also helped select, clear, and receive over 
twenty-seven thousand displaced persons. 

2, The Interseminary Movement (1880), representing 
students and faculty members of one hundred and twenty- 
five theological schools, arranged frequent regional con- 
ferences for student discussions of modern problems and 
likewise secured speakers to visit seminary campuses. 

3, Protestant Film Commission, organized in 1947, was 
the agency through which Protestant denominations and 
interdenominational organizations advanced all phases of 
Christian life and work through the production of high 
quality films for church use. 

4, Protestant Radio Commission, organized in 1949, spon- 
sored religious broadcasting . During its first year over six 
hundred network programs and T.V. shows were produced 
through its assistance. Institutes and workshops also were 
conducted to train local Protestant preachers in the use of 
radio and television techniques. 

Any group similar to the N.C.C.C.U.S.A., organized to 
serve in so many different channels, naturally would have 
an involved set-up. A sincere effort however has been made 
to simplify this one. The Council functions through four 
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main divisions and four joint departments. The divisions 
are autonomous within their own fields, but are subject to 
the General Board for any policy or program effecting the 
National Council as a whole. The Division of Home Mis- 
sions continues the work of the Home Missions Council of 
North America. The Division of Foreign Missions carries 
on the world-wide service of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America. The Division of Christian Edu- 
cation includes the work of both the International Council 
of Religious Education and the National Protestant Council 
on Higher Education. The Division of Christian Life and 
Work has assumed the duties of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

The general departments were created to integrate the 
special interests of laymen and women into the policy- 
making and planning function of the National Council. The 
Department of United Church Women continues the pro- 
gram of the United Council of Church Women while the 
Department of United Church Men is new. Its program is 
worked out by laymen who are members of the Council’s 
General Assembly and by representatives from the denomi- 
nations themselves. 

Joint commissions and departments carry on the work 
where more than one of the service divisions are involved. 
One promotes Stewardship, formerly the task of the United 
Stewardship Council, and a joint commission on Missionary 
Education continues the work of the Missionary Education 
Movement of the U.S. and Canada. 

Central departments and service bureaus serve the or- 
ganization as a whole in such fields as finance, research, 
field administration, publishing, and public relations. 
Church World Service was made a department while the 
former Protestant Film and Radio Commission is a part of 
the central department of Broadcasting and Films. 

The work of the Council is so great and varied many or- 
ganizational problems still need attention. A controversial 
issue dealt with the final location of its headquarters but 
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finally in 1954, New York City was chosen to be the per- 
manent site. 

When the N.C.C.C.U.S.A. was constituted the Council 
assumed the responsibility for completing a three-year 
study on Christian ethics in relation to economic life. This 
project, sponsored by the Federal Council’s department of 
Church and Economic Life, was financed by a $100,000 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. Leading economists, 
psychologists, and theologians joined their resources “to 
formulate detailed ethical principles for economic life 
that are consistent with Christian doctrine, that are real- 
istic in terms of present-day conditions in the United States 
and elsewhere, and that are helpful to individuals and 
groups in making their own decisions.” 44 Six volumes 
of findings were eventually published under the titles of 
Goals of Economic Life, The Organizational Revolution, 
Social Responsibilities of the Businessman, American In- 
come and Use, The American Economy and the Lives of 
People, and Ethics and Economic Life. 

The second meeting of the National Council convened in 
Denver, Colorado, the week of December 7th, 1952, with 
Otto Dibelius, a Lutheran bishop from Berlin, as its most 
distinguished speaker. At this convention an appraisal was 
undertaken of the progress and difficulties confronting the 
two year old organization. Such questions were asked as, 
“Has the Council functioned smoothly?” “Is it succeeding 
in performing jobs the individual denominations could not 
do separately?” “Has it avoided being top-heavy with com- 
plicated administrative procedures?” “Is it responsible to 
its constituent denominations and the grass root church 
goers?’ 45 Some criticized its machinery as being too com- 
plicated and expensive and that too much work was done 
through top-level negotiations. But in spite of defects 
general agreement existed that progress had been made in 
achieving unity of action. 

“One danger has been avoided,” said Bishop Sherrill. 
“The Council has stuck to its principle that it is to do only 
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what is assigned to it by the churches which created it. We 
are in constant danger of forgetting this fact and of assum- 
ing that the National Council is an entirely independent 
body free to rush off upon some original objective of its 
own.” 

“Nobody should expect ‘original and dramatic action’ by 
the Council,” Bishop Sherrill said. “Water cannot rise 
above its source. The Council is dependent in every way 
upon the member churches ... This body is not a super- 
church, a merger of churches, or a church. It is a Council 
of the Churches of Christ.” 46 

The third assembly meeting in St. Louis in December 
1957 was attended by over 2,000 officers, voting delegates, 
alternates, and consultants. Some felt the Council was grow- 
ing almost unwieldy in size. Four churches, all small, 
joined the Council. The Assembly grappled with social, 
moral, and international problems. Racial segregation and 
discrimination were condemned. The appalling corruption 
in some labor unions was denounced as a threat to the 
nation’s moral foundation and a warning was given that 
the arms race might lead to a “war which will destroy 
civilization.” Dr. O. Fred Nolde (U.L.C.A.) said the satel- 
lites the Russians had shot into the air were not in them- 
selves a threat to peace. 

“The danger lies not in fantastic scientific achievements 


but in fantastic human reactions ... In the U.S.A. the ap- 
pearance of a belittling fear has been accompanied by an 
unhappy effort to maintain prestige ... We seem to be act- 


ing like spiritual adolescents at a time of scientific 
maturity.” 
Dr. Dahlberg, the newly elected president stated that spend- 
ing forty billion dollars a year on a system of defense which 
could never in the world defend us was utter folly and 
futility. 47 

Facing the problem of reaching the local congregations 
the assembly declared, ‘““While ecumenical fellowship has 
thus far been realized chiefly among the leaders of the 
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churches we are convinced that now, it must and can be 
experienced more widely by the members of each congrega- 
tion. To support and strengthen all expressions of basic 
unity in Christ wherever his people work or worship, act 
or serve in his name and spirit, is a major objective of this 
council.” 48 

The next meeting of the assembly will be in mid-summer, 
1961, in San Francisco. 

When first organized the N.C.C.C.U.S.A. was generously 
supported by a number of wealthy patrons, but some of 
this aid was lost when the Council continued to be interested 
and made pronouncements on such controversial social 
and political issues as the Bricker amendment, strengthen- 
ing the United Nations, collective security, reduction of 
armaments, and technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries. The Council insists on making Christianity relev- 
ant to life and though some friends have been lost it seems 
to have gained wider popular support and respect. *9 

The Council functions under an annual budget of seven 
million dollars and employs six hundred full time staff 
members. In addition, more than 3,500 individuals are mem- 
bers of its 199 committees and commissions.®° 

As the president can hold office for only one term, Bishop 
William C. Martin of the Methodist Church, from Dallas, 
Texas, was chosen to succeed Bishop Sherrill, who in turn 
was followed by Eugene Carson Blake of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. and Edwin T. Dahlberg, a Baptist minister 
in 1957. | : 

Doubtless all Lutheran churches will eventually move in 
the direction of greater cooperation with the N.C.C.C.U.S.A. 
as membership within it is now almost indispensable for any 
Church wishing to work efficiently and effectively. Provin- 
cialism and the spirit of exclusiveness are breaking down 
through pragmatic considerations, if for no other reason. 

The Missouri Synod, formerly one of the most isolation- 
ist bodies in America, is beginning to find breaks in the 
walls separating it from other bodies. Previously they had 
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argued that association with other church bodies was tanta- 
mount to accepting their errors. They asked, How can 
joint spiritual work be carried out between two, when one 
must condemn the other as an “‘errorist’’? In a recent issue 
of the American Lutheran published by members of the 
Missouri Synod, the following statement however appeared: 
“The Missouri Synod is not without its current ties to the 
National Council. It maintains a consultative relation with 
and contributes to the defraying of the overhead costs of 
the Council’s Division of Foreign Missions. It makes ex- 
tensive use of the facilities of Church World Service, one of 
the Council’s Central Departments. It obtains free station 
time for its television program ‘This is the Life’ through 
the Council’s Broadcasting and Film Commission. Perhaps 
the Huston General Synod in 1953 should seriously consider 
if we ought not to go further.” ®1 
Though no such consideration was given, the Missouri 
Synod is slowly changing its policies toward interdenomi- 
national movements. In fact Lutherans everywhere are be- 
ginning to understand the need of uniting their strength 
with other Christians in the service of their one Lord. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL WORLD COOPERATION 


The dream of Dr. Samuel Schmucker, not only of a fede- 
ration of churches in America but of one embracing Chris- 
tians throughout the world, was eventually to be realized. 
Though Lutherans were generally slow in participating in 
interdenominational cooperation in America, they were 
pioneers in the world-wide ecumenical movement. This was 
especially true in Sweden where distinguished leadership 
was furnished for this cause, first by Archbishop Nathan 
Soderblom, and then by his successors, Archbishop Eidem, 
followed by Archbishop Brilioth. 

Archbishop Soderblom’s role in bringing about inter- 
church cooperation is widely recognized. Many of his per- 
sonal’ experiences as a youth contributed to his world-wide 
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view. As a young man he was a member of the International 
Y.M.C.A. and the Student Mission Society, studied con- 
ditions in the mission fields, and later represented Swedish 
students at a conference in America where he became ac- 
quainted with Dwight L. Moody. Deeply impressed with 
the possibilities and advantages of a united Church he be- 
gan to envision Christ’s concept of the nature of the Church 
in a new light. Christ had prayed, as recorded by John, that 
the Church should be one; but divisions were tearing the 
body of Christ asunder. He came to feel that the lack of sym- 
pathy and cooperation among Christians was the greatest 
tragedy of our modern age; and that the whole Church, as 
the body of Christ, was obligated to give a united testimony 
to the world of the love of God toward men through prac- 
ticing love and fellowship among themselves. As a profes- 
sor in Germany, Soderblom acquired a European outlook, 
and through a study of the history of religions saw Chris- 
tianity in its widest context. Linguistically, he was especial- 
ly equipped for the role of a leader in the ecumenical move- 
ment as he, unlike the other churchmen, was a master of 
the Swedish, French, German, and English languages. 

Archbishop Soderblom was the first one to apply the word 
“ecumenical” to world-wide Christian cooperation. At a 
meeting of the World Alliance in 1919 he proposed an “ecu- 
menical Council” be created. 

“What I advocate is an ecumenical council of churches 
... This council of churches should not be given external 
authority, but would make its influence felt, in so far as it 
can act with spiritual authority. It would not speak ex 
cathedra, but from the depths of the Christian conscience 
... The time has come to believe in the unity of Christen- 
dom and to take decisive steps to express that unity.” *? 
About fifty years earlier, Dr. Schmucker, in 1873, hoped to 
transform this same World Alliance into a confederation 
but was too far ahead of his day. 

Soderblom preferred an organic union of all Christendom, 
but should this step prove impossible, then at least, the 
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Churches could give a common witness to the world of 
Christian faith and action. Soderblom was a Lutheran and 
loved his Church but as a Christian he sensed the need of 
being a fellow Christian with those in other households of 
faith. His specific labors will be explained as a part of the 
whole story. 

Behind the present day world-wide ecumenical movement 
lies a number of cooperative enterprises. Four main organi- 
zations and several minor ones were pioneers in this field 
and helped lay the foundation for the final erection of the 
World Council of Churches. Missionaries were among the 
first to realize the value of cooperation as they frequently 
faced obstacles in foreign fields too great to be overcome 
by acting alone. Theological differences had little or no 
meaning to converts from paganism and.even the mere ap- 
pearance of division among Christians created confusion 
among the natives. In 1900, an ecumenical conference of 
missionaries met in New York followed by a more impor- 
tant one in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1910. Out of these meet- 
ings came the International Missionary Council, organized 
in 1922. The first truly world-wide missionary conference, 
attended by both missionaries and nationals from the mis- 
sion fields, was held in Jerusalem in 1928, followed by one in 
Madras in 1988. 

Another organization, the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship Through the Churches (1914) worked for 
international peace and the solution of other social prob- 
lems. Many Christians gained their first experience in inter- 
national Christian cooperation within this organization but 
this alliance cannot be considered as one of the four major 
trends. 

Young people also desired a larger Christian fellowship 
Several youth organizations and conferences crossing de 
nominational barriers had already come into existence, such 
as the World Y.M.C.A., organized in 1878; the World 
Y.W.C.A., in 1894; The World Student Federation, 1895; 
the Amsterdam World Christian Youth Conference, 1939; 
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and the Second World Conference of Christian Youth, 1947, 
in Oslo, Norway. These youth groups provided valuable 
training in leadership for the general ecumenical cause. 

During the nineteenth century, denominations had begun 
to hold international conventions for members of their own 
faith, but the first real approachment between completely 
different denominations on a world scale dates back to the 
period immediately preceding World War I. Within the few 
years between 1914 and 1920 a number of organic unions 
were consummated between Churches of the same confes- 
sional families, but occasionally these mergers even crossed 
confessional lines. Federal unions, intercommunion, etc., 
were approved, and in almost every country national 
councils came into existence. 

The present World Council of Churches, however, rests 
primarily on two independent movements, one called the 
life and Work Conferences and the other the Faith and 
Order conferences. 

The Faith and Order movement originated through an 
action of the American Episcopal Church’s General Con- 
vention in 1910. A commission was then appointed for the 
purpose of calling a conference to consider questions dealing 
with Faith and Order. An invitation was extended to all 
churches accepting “Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour.” 
This phrase was later adopted as the doctrinal basis of the 
World Council of Churches. Representatives from all the 
Churches in the world were to be brought together to dis- 
cuss their theological and ecclesiastical differences and to 
explore the possibility as to whether sufficient agreement 
already existed among them to bring about an organic 
union of Christendom. 

The Life and Work movement, on the other hand, hoping 
to avoid controversial theological issues, sought some prac- 
tical basis for world-wide Protestant cooperation. 

At the beginning of the First World War, Archbishop 
Soderblom sent an appeal For Peace and Christian Fellow- 
ship to Christians in all countries asking them to remember 
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that war should not be allowed to sever the spiritual bond 
uniting Christians, and everyone should labor unceasingly 
for peace. His statement received the endorsement of Chris- 
tian leaders in all lands. Unwilling to wait until the end of 
the war, in the fall of 1917, Bishop Soderblom, Bishop Tand- 
berg of Norway, and Bishop Ostenfeld of Denmark invited 
churchmen from the neutral nations to attend a conference 
to expedite this goal. It was poorly attended but a plea was 
issued for Christian unity and for the Church to employ all 
its resources to remove the causes of war. 

After several other disappointing meetings, a truly signi- 
ficant one convened in Geneva, August 9-12, 1920. This con- 
ference was called largely through the instigation and 
efforts of Archbishop Soderblom who had reached the con- 
clusion that the churches’ ineffectiveness in the crisis of the 
war had revealed the urgency of a united Christian front 
to face world problems, and that it would be disastrous to 
defer action until the churches had found agreement in 
matters of faith and order. The assembly was not primarily 
to seek a reunion of Christendom but to develop cooperation 
in the common tasks confronting all Churches. This gather- 
ing called itself a “preliminary meeting to consider a uni- 
versal conference of the church of Christ on Life and 
Work.” 


Ninety delegates representing fifteen countries were 
present. For the first time since the Reformation represen- 
tatives from widely divergent denominations sat down to- 
gether. Visitors arrived from the Greek Orthodox Church. 
It had been almost a thousand years since members of this 
Church had associated with Christians outside their fold. 
Never had they had any previous contact with churches 
stemming from the Reformation. They came with consider- 
able suspicion concerning the other churches. Bishop Soder- 
blom served as chairman of the assembly while two Ameri- 
cans, Dr. Charles Macfarland and Dr. Frederick Lynch 
from the Federal Council of Churches, acted as secretaries. 
Lutherans from America refused to participate, claiming 
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faith and confession would be neglected or minimized in 
such a conference and because “a few days of conference 
and discussion can accomplish little.’ 58 

Immediately after this conference a preliminary one on 
Faith and Order convened in Geneva for the study of the 
nature of the creeds, the ministry, and the Church. This 
conference, called specifically to discuss faith and confes- 
sions, was likewise ignored by Lutherans in America, the 
reason given being that it was an impossibility to come to 
an agreement on such matters. However eighty autonomous 
churches participated including the Lutheran churches in 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Hungary. 

Another milestone was reached August 10-12, 1922, when 
church leaders met to plan ways of relieving the suffering 
caused by the devastation of war. Delegates from thirty- 
seven religious bodies and twenty-one nations met in the 
Bethesda Mission House, Copenhagen, and agreed to estab- 
lish a permanent organization for European relief with 
headquarters in Zurich, Switzerland. Invitations were 
regularly sent to the Roman Catholic Church to participate 
in these deliberations but they were never accepted. 

A tremendous step forward took place at the Stockholm 
Conference on Life and Work, August 19-30, 1925. Stock- 
holm, more than any other great Christian conference may 
be considered the child of one heart and brain. Nathan 
Soderblom was Stockholm, 1925. It has been said that if 
there had been no Nathan Soderblom there would have been 
no Stockholm 1925; if there had been no Stockholm, the 
World Council of Churches, at least in its present form, 
would not exist. Only his vision, his abounding vitality, his 
powers of persuasion, his leadership, and inspiration made 
Stockholm possible. Five years of preparation were needed 
before this convention was possible. Soderblom was con- 
fronted with incredible obstacles in convincing church 
leaders of the need of coming together. In making arrange- 
ments Soderblom took special pains to assure all the dif- 
ferent communions and peoples they would be allowed to 
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speak in proper rotation and no Church body, no matter 
how small, would be forgotten. Largely through his efforts 
the leading Lutheran Churches in Europe were brought 
within the ecumenical movement. 

The Bishop of Chichester, speaking of Soderblom and 
this undertaking, stated: 

“Many men at different times have worked and prayed 
for the reunion of Christendom. What I think, was the new 
factor introduced by Soderblom was the vivid way in which 
his passion for Christian unity joined in with his passion 
for peace and social justice. It is, I think, pretty clear, that 
his method of achieving Christian unity, the method of 
love... offers a motive for Christian unity which is higher 
than any other motive, and has the capacity for marshalling 
all Christian forces, irrespective of denomination, as one 
body crusading against the cruelties and corruptions, and 
hatreds and wars of the world.” ®4 

Delegates representing thirty-seven nations and approxi- 
mately one hundred religious bodies were present, as well 
as delegates from the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., the Salvation 
Army, the World Student Federation, and the Evangelical 
Alliance. 

On the opening day, the Cathedral of Stockholm was the 
scene of an inspiring procession. Those present felt as 
though the centuries marched before their eyes—ancient 
with modern; heirs of Athanasius with the children of 
Calvin and Luther; magnificence with simplicity; the pomp 
of ritual with the austerity of the Puritan; black robes with 
scarlet; golden crowns with bared heads. Many in the 
throng who filled the Cathedral could not sing as the com- 
pany marched to the altar, nor were they ashamed of their 
tears, as they saw unrolled before them the tragic yet 
glorious history of the Christian Church.*®> The King, 
Queen, and Crown Prince of Sweden held the success of the 
conference to be as much a concern of their own as did the 
Archbishop. 


The leadership of the conference hoped to confine the field 
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of discussion to the application of the spirit and teaching of 
Christ to social, national, and international relationships. 
Six main topics were considered: the purpose of God for 
humanity and the duty of the church, the church and 
economic and industrial problems, the church and moral 
and social problems, the church and international relations, 
the church and Christian education, and methods of co- 
operation and federation. 

A sharp difference however crystallized between those 
who were primarily concerned about social betterment, as 
was true of the majority of the American and English dele- 
gates, and the German Lutherans who were chiefly inter- 
ested in strengthening personal faith. Bishop Ludwig Ihmels 
of Saxony stated, “Thus we learn from Holy Scripture 
that the Church has only one task which is to bear witness 
to Him who was and is to come. Nothing could be more 
mistaken or disastrous than to suppose that we...men 
have to build up God’s kingdom in the world... .’”’ 56 

The problem was whether men could work together to 
bring about a better world or a Kingdom of God, or would 
it come as an arbitrary act of God? Bishop Valdemar Am- 
mundsen of Denmark, endeavoring to reconcile the conflict- 
ing positions, said: 

“We meet every day in our discussions two different 
trends of thinking and feeling. Both have their strength and 
their weakness. The one is a conception of Christianity 
which lays the whole stress upon individual salvation. The 
world, it is said, is too evil to be really reformed before the 
coming of the Lord. We have only to proclaim the Gospel 
of salvation, worked by God alone through the atonement 
in Jesus Christ, and thereby save some souls out of the fire. 

“This conception is very strong in bringing comfort to a 
troubled conscience. But it is weak as to the working out of 
religion in social life ... The other conception is that of 
those who would establish the Kingdom of God on earth. 
It is courageous, strenuous. Only it is too optimistic. It is 
a religion of youth, which has not yet understood the 
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forces of evil, in the world and in self... It is bound to meet 
disappointment ... Now some of us from the Scandinavian 
countries . . . are not able to identify ourselves with any 
of these two conceptions but are greatly indebted to both.” 57 

A great variety of convictions were expressed. Originally 
it had been thought ‘“‘doctrine divides but service unites’, 
but the discussion indicated that Christian service could not 
be isolated from theological presuppositions. Countless 
questions arose such as: What is to be the motivation and 
goal for social work? What is the relationship of the Church 
to the State, and what are the Church’s responsibilities to 
society as a whole? Answers to these questions involved 
theology and needed to be solved before one could hope for 
united action in service. Consideration of these underlying 
presuppositions gradually brought Life. and Work into a 
convergence with Faith and Order. 

Dr. Kapler, a noted German churchman, summarized the 
results of the Stockholm conference in the official message: 
“The sins and sorrow, the struggles and losses of the Great 
War and since, have compelled the Christian churches to 
recognize, humbly and with shame, that the world is too 
strong for a divided Church. Leaving for a time our dif- 
ferences in Faith and Order, our aim has been to secure 
united practical action in Christian Life and Work. The 
Conference itself is an auspicious fact. But it is only a be- 
ginning.” 58 ‘ 

Some individuals were disappointed, as commissions had 
spent long hours in work and thought studying certain 
social problems, and the final declarations at Stockholm were 
largely compromising, hesitant, and non-committal through 
an effort to please everyone; nevertheless, this conference 
marked real progress in the ecumenical movement. Especial- 
ly was it noteworthy in being the first conference with all the 
delegates appointed by their respective communions rather 
than coming as individuals. Likewise in unmistakable terms 
it affirmed the responsibility of the Churches for the whole 
of man, not only spiritually but also morally and physically. 
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At Stockholm, the United Lutheran Church and the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church entered the ecumenical 
stream for the first time. Before doing so, the United Luth- 
eran Church had drawn up a long list of requirements to 
be met before they would agree to participate. 5° Two Luth- 
erans from the U.L.C.A, and Rev. J. C. K. Preus of the 
E.L.C. attended the sessions. 

The first World Conference of Faith and Order met at 
Lausanne University, Switzerland, in August 1927. One 
hundred and eight Churches were represented including 
Lutheran leaders from France, Norway, Latvia, Germany, 
and Sweden. From America came official representatives 
from the United Lutheran Church, the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church (E.L.C), and the Lutheran Free Church. Delibera- 
tions dealt in part with the unity of Christendom and the 
relations between the existing Churches. This latter section 
was headed by three chairmen, Archbishop Soderblom, 
general superintendent; Otto Dibelius of Germany; and the 
Archbishop of Armagh. Soderblom pointed out that the 
unity of the Church does not demand a uniformity of rites, 
practices, and ceremonies but an agreement concerning the 
doctrine of the gospel and the administration of the sacra- 
ments. Some American Protestants severely criticized the 
existence of denominationalism as a sin and urged all 
Churches to unite. Europeans considered this view super- 
ficial—the Reformation which caused a schism in the 
Church was not a sin and denominations have their legiti- 
mate place in the light of history. Unity does not require 
merging into one organization where differences might still 
cause divisions, but unity is basically a spiritual quality. 
The Lutherans took the position they did not wish the de- 
cisions of the conference to be binding on the Churches. 
Pronouncements should simply be passed on to the individ- 
ual bodies for their study and discussion. ®° Although the 
reports of this conference as well as those which followed 
probably had little effect in shaping world opinion, far more 
important were the personal contacts the leaders had with 
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those from the different communions. Discussing serious 
problems together, their prayers and united devotion made 
their underlying oneness in Christ and the universal charac- 
ter of the Church a living reality. Each meeting contributed 
towards creating an atmosphere which made a World Coun- 
cil of Churches not only a possibility, but an inevitability. 

The second Life and Work conference convened in Ox- 
ford, England, July 4, 1937. An extensive preliminary study 
was spent on the theme “The Church, Community, and 
State.” Delegates from approximately a hundred different 
religious bodies were present. 

This conference decided to study the nature and role of 
the Church in society as there was a growing awareness of 
the Church’s importance. Theological research had pointed 
out the Church to be the agency through which God’s will 
was to be done. Attention was now particularly drawn to 
the Church through the fight of the Confessing Church 
against Nazism. This Church proved to be a bulwark sup- 
porting the true meaning of community. It alone was 
supernational, for only the Church was able to join hands 
across national boundaries in the midst of war and persecu- 
tion. This new interest in the Church itself, pointed towards 
a World Council of Churches. 

An atmosphere of crisis was evident at this assembly, for 
the dark clouds of totalitarianism hung low over Europe. 
Representatives from Hitler’s Europe were barred from 
attending by their government, while from the east came the 
threat of atheistic materialism. The attention of everyone 
was focused on the disintegration of time-honored sanctions 
and the waning spiritual authority of the Church. The fear- 
fulness of sin and the need of God’s mercy were in every- 
one’s mind. Through the Message and Reports runs this 
theme: 

“Despite our unfaithfulness, God has done great things 
through His Church. One of the greatest is this—that, not 
withstanding the tragedy of our divisions and our inability 
in many important matters to speak with a united voice, 
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there exists an actual world-fellowship. Our unity in 
Christ is not a theme for aspiration; it is an experienced 
fact ... The unity of this fellowship is not built up from 
its constituent parts, like a federation of different States. 
It consists in the Sovereignty and redeeming acts of its one 
Lord. The source of unity is not the consenting movement 
of men’s wills; it is Jesus Christ whose one life flows 
through the Body and subdues the many wills to His.” 

A penetrating analysis was made of all economic systems, 
pointing out the good as well as the weakness of each. Many 
practical suggestions were offered such as: 

“It is not tolerable that those who minister to the rich 
should be comparatively well-off, and those who minister to 
the poor should be poor for that reason alone... It does 
not express Christian solidarity that churches in poor and 
depressing districts should be handicapped by an inefficient 
and unlovely plant which would not be tolerated in the 
assemblies of the rich.” ® 

“Any form of national egotism, whereby the love of one’s 
own people leads to the suppression of other nationalities 
or national minorities, or to the failure to respect and appre- 
ciate the gifts of other people, is sin and rebellion against 
God, who is the Creator and Lord of all peoples. Even more, 
to see in one’s own nation the source and standard of saving 
revelation, or in any way to give the nation divine status, 
isyginzi7 f* 

“So far as the present evil is political, the heart of it is 
to be found in the claim of each national State to be judge 
in its own cause. The abandonment of that claim, and the 
abrogation of absolute national sovereignty, at least to that 
extent, is a duty that the Church should urge upon the 
nations.” ® 

The concluding Message of the Conference admitted: 

“We have tried during these days at Oxford to look with- 
out illusion at the chaos and disintegration of the world, 
the injustices of the social order and the menace and horror 
of war. The world is anxious and bewildered and full of 
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pain and fear. We are troubled, yet we do not despair. Our 
hope is anchored in the living God. In Christ, and in the 
union of man with God and of man with man, which He 
creates, life even in the face of all these evils has a meaning. 
In His name we set our hands, as the servants of God and 
in Him of one another, to the task of proclaiming God’s 
message of redemption, of loving as His children, and of 
combating injustice, cruelty, and hate. The Church can be 
of good cheer; it hears its Lord saying ‘I have overcome the 
world’.”’ & 

At this meeting only Augustana, among the Lutheran 
churches in America, was officially represented although 
visitors from other Lutheran churches were present. 

Following the adjournment of this conference, one of 
Faith and Order immediately convened in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. Here the delegates explored such subjects as the Grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Church of Christ and the 
Word of God, the ministry and the sacraments, and the 
Church’s unity in life and worship. No agreement was 
reached but genuine good will prevailed. 

Recognizing the time had arrived when the various 
phases of the ecumenical movement should be united, repre- 
sentatives from both Life and Work, and Faith and Order 
met to plan for this objective. Two convictions crystallized 
in the thought of those present. First, the ecumenical move- 
ment could not become a reality in the life of the Churches 
unless it was directly sponsored by the Churches and was 
accepted as their own responsibility. A Council of Churches 
was necessary rather than conferences of individual leaders; 
and second, the message and action of the Churches on 
social and political issues could not be divorced from their 
understanding of the gospel. In other words, the realms of 
Life and Work, and Faith and Order could not be separated. 
At this Edinburgh conference both Augustana and the 
United Lutheran Church were represented. 

The next year, May 9-13, 1938, at Utrecht, Holland, a 
provisional constitution for a World Council of Churches 
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was unanimously approved for referral back to the individ- 
ual Church bodies for their consideration and adoption. 
Archbishop Temple explained that the new World Council 
would not be in any sense, a super-Church for it would 
have no constitutional authority whatever over its constitu- 
ent Churches. Any authority it might possess would rest 
solely in the merit and spiritual insights of its decisions. 
The constitution stated that its membership should consist 
only of those Churches which “accept our Lord Jesus Christ 
as God and Saviour.” ® 

A Provisional Committee was then set up to act until the 
organization of the Council would be completed. This was 
expected within three years. On this committee were such 
outstanding Lutherans as Bishop Berggrav of Norway, 
Bishop Yngve Brilioth and Archbishop Erling Eidem of 
Sweden, Bishop H. Fuglsang-Damgaard of Denmark, Dr. 
A. R. Wentz of the U.L.C.A., and Bishop Theophilus Wurm 
of Germany. 

Very shortly, however, the world was engulfed in another 
major war. The office of the Provisional Committee in 
Geneva was immediately transformed into a center for 
world Protestant action. Throughout the conflict communi- 
cation was maintained between most of the churches in 
Europe and those in the United States. Geneva was a city 
where servants of philanthropic societies, diplomats, resis- 
tance leaders, refugees, and church leaders from many na- 
tions would gather and exchange information. Material was 
sometimes brought in the form of tiny microfilms hidden in 
a piece of shaving soap or a fountain pen. The stories of the 
spiritual resistance of a church in one country were used to 
encourage and strengthen those in other lands. Dr. Hans 
Schonfeld, a German subject residing in Geneva and in 
charge of the Study Department, risked his life many times 
through repeated journeys to Germany, to the occupied 
countries, and to Sweden to keep in touch with the churches. 
The officials in Geneva were allowed to cross battle lines 
to minister to prisoners of war, interned aliens, and refugees 
as well as to send supplies and financial help to all parts of 
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the world. Through the supervision of the International 
Missionary Council no missionary anywhere in the world 
was seriously handicapped because of lack of support. 

As early as 1943, plans were being laid to rebuild the 
churches damaged by war. For this task, a Department of 
Reconstruction and Interchurch Aid was organized. Two 
years later, a Division of Material Aid was set up to help 
the churches transport and distribute a tremendous num- 
ber of gifts for Europe. The Council also had to cope with 
the gigantic problem of refugees. Thousands of D.P.s and 
prisoners of war were given assistance while others were 
aided in escaping or migrating to friendly nations. Count- 
less examples were seen of Christian love being expressed 
toward brethren in all households of faith. Through these 
projects a new sense of Christian unity was born not only in 
the hearts of those who received this aid, but in those who 
gave. Lutheran World Action channeled its vast relief work 
for Europe through these divisions. 

Immediately after the close of the War in 1946, the Pro- 

visional Committee, with invited guests, reassembled in 
Geneva. Only a short time previously the delegates had been 
on opposite sides of the battle line. But here they found ties, 
stronger than all their differences, binding them together. 
On this occasion, Bishop Berggrav confessed: 
“T wondered what it would mean to meet Christians from all 
over the world. My surprise is that it is no surprise. It was 
self-evident because in these last years we have lived more 
intimately with each other than in times when we could 
communicate with each other. We prayed together more, we 
listened together more to the Word of God, our hearts were 
together more. This is only the manifestation of what we 
knew already, that today God has not a weak World Church, 
but one founded by Himself. The time is past when the 
world-wide fellowship of Christians was only an experiment 
full of hesitation. During the War, Christ has said to us: 
‘My Christians, you are one’.’” °7 


Likewise the Germans had a deep longing for a larger fel- 
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lowship as they had long been isolated from other Chris- 
tians. Everyone sensed the need of drawing closer to- 
gether in the midst of a world lying in ruins. 

Reports were made of the welfare and privation of Chris- 
tians in each country. At this meeting the Committee spoke 
openly in condemnation of the Potsdam decisions and crit- 
icized other unwise policies of the Allies. 

“Furthermore, whereas the policies of the Allied Powers 
sharing in the occupation of Germany while confused and 
inconsistent, are today clearly directed toward such an ex- 
treme limitation of German industry and export as cannot 
be enforced except by long military occupation; 

“This Provisional Committee of the World Council of 
Churches is persuaded that this policy, aggravated as it is 
by the compulsory transfer of large numbers of people from 
other countries into a smaller Germany, ought to be re-ex- 
amined, lest, by condemning millions of Germans, either to 
be fed by charity for an indefinite period or to die from star- 
vation until the population fits the new frontiers, it brings 
ruin, not only upon Germany, but on Europe. 

“The Provisional Committee of the World Council of 
Churches further urges upon the Allied Governments and 
the United Nations Organization to declare and implement 
the long-established right of asylum for political refugees 
who have been guilty of no crime, and to ensure that they 
be not forcibly repatriated against their will.” ® 

Anti-semitism was also denounced. The final draft of the 
constitution for the World Council of Churches was com- 
pleted. Bishop Berggrav, in drawing up their decisions, 
pointed out a big problem confronting all church pronounce- 
ments. He commented on the difficulty facing a small group 
seeking to speak as the conscience of the Church. He ex- 
plained that it was necessary to make a distinction be- 
tween a prophetic voice and an expression of opinion on 
various matters. It was clear, he thought, to all the mem- 
bers that prophecy did not come out of a plural vote. 
The Council, he believed, had no right to claim to be the 
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mouth-piece of the Christian conscience but it could inform, 
instruct, and provide an opportunity for Christians to assist 
each other on a basis of their fellowship in Christ.®® 

The Committee explained its attitude toward the previous 
war in its final message: 

“War is the result of human self-will and of men’s tragic 
inability to find the true solution of their conflicts. We pray 
God that the United Nations will choose the way of life and 
save future generations from the scourge of war. But the 
time is short. Man’s triumph in the release of atomic energy 
threatens his destruction. Unless men’s whole outlook is 
changed, our civilization will perish... 

“All nations are under the judgment of God. Those that 
have been defeated are suffering a fearful retribution, but 
the springs of their recovery are within; and if they turn 
to God and heed the voices of those among them, who, even 
in the darkest days, withstood the forces of evil, they can 
yet take their proper place in a world community. 

“The victorious nations have also suffered greatly, but 
their victory brings with it a new responsibility to God. 
They should combine justice with mercy. To seek vengeance 
against their former enemies by depriving them of the 
necessities of life, or by mass expulsion of their populations, 
or in any other manner, can only bring fresh disaster. There 
must be a new beginning in the relationships of all 
nations.” 7° 

The establishment of an Ecumenical Training Center at 
Bossey, Switzerland. was authorized, and made possible 
through a special grant from Mr. Rockefeller. The Institute 
was to be a center where clergy, but primarily laymen from 
all races and nations, could study the ecumenical movement 
and strengthen the ties among them. 

The United Lutheran Church was now confronted with 
the necessity of deciding whether it would join the proposed 
World Council of Churches. At a biennial convention in 
1946, such action was authorized, but with the provision 
that membership in the World Council should be limited 
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primarily to Churches or denominations rather than consist 
of national councils or geographical groups. At Utrecht, 
the geographical plan had been adopted, namely, that the 
councils of churches in each country would represent all the 
Christians in that land. The U.L.C.A. disapproved of this 
method and asked that a certain number of seats in the 
Council be allotted to all the Lutherans in the world and 
then the Lutherans themselves could distribute these seats 
among the various Lutheran countries and Churches par- 
ticipating in the World Council. All Churches and denomina- 
tions should have representation according to their size and, 
furthermore, membership in the departments of the council 
should follow the same procedure. The geographical method 
probably would have resulted in no Lutherans being on the 
American delegation as the Federal Council was best quali- 
fied to represent the U.S.A. under such an arrangement. 
Many church leaders objected to the U.L.C.A. proposal, but 
after the U.L.C.A. had secured the support of almost all the 
Lutheran Churches in the world for this change, its recom- 
mendation was accepted with minor amendments. 


Finally, the long anticipated day dawned when the World 
Council of Churches was to become a reality, and Christians 
would unite in a world-wide Christian fellowship for the 
purpose of working together in the spirit of Christ. The 
constituting assembly met in Amsterdam, Holland, August 
22-September 4, 1948. Here gathered the greatest represen- 
tative group of Protestants since the Reformation. Almost 
every nation and every denomination had sent delegates. 
They came from forty-four countries and one hundred and 
fifty-one independent Church bodies representing over one 
hundred million Christians of all colors, languages, and 
creeds. A few delegates arrived from the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church, but none from Russia. Only five large bodies 
of Christians throughout the world were not officially repre- 
sented, although all were invited, these being the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Eastern Orthodox Church in Russia 
and its satellites, the Missouri Synod, the Evangelica] Luth- 
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eran Church, and the Southern Baptist Church in the 
United States. The Roman Catholic Church sent unofficial 
observers, but Catholics were publicly warned not to attend 
the sessions. 

In the opening address, the great Dr. Mott quoted the 
words of Bishop Soderblom urging the creation of such 
an ecumenical body as was then taking place. Bishop Soder- 
blom’s widow, an invited and honored guest, had the pleas- 
ure of witnessing the fulfillment of her husband’s labors. 

The new organization was not, nor was it intended to be 
a super-church or a body to impose its will on its members. 
It was purely a council of autonomous churches. Dr. Vis- 
ser’t Hooft, the General Secretary of the Provisional Com- 
mittee clearly defined its character: 

“Now that the Council actually comes: into existence, our 
first task is to make clear to ourselves and to the world what 
our coming together does and does not mean... This Coun- 
cil (does not) seek to become a Super-Church... This Coun- 
cil pursues (no) political ends ... We are a Council of 
Churches, not the council of the one undivided Church. . . 

“We are a fellowship in which the Churches, after a long 
period of ignoring each other, come to know each other. We 
are a fellowship in which the Churches enter into serious 
and dynamic conversation with each other about their dif- 
ferences in faith, in message, in order. We are a fellowship 
in which common witness is rendered to the lordship of 
Christ in all matters in which a common word for the 
Churches and for the world is given to us... 

“There is almost unanimous agreement that the Council 
must maintain its definitely Christocentric basis, and that 
the affirmation of the diety of our Lord contained in the 
present basis must not be weakened. 

“One of the primary tasks of the Council is to draw the 
churches into conference concerning their differences in 
faith and order and the way to overcome them and so 
prepare the way for full unity between the churches. 

“Next comes the task to face together the fundamental 
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questions concerning the content of the Church’s message 
to the modern world... 

“Finally, the constituting of the Council does not mean 
that disruptive and divisive forces have ceased to operate 
among us. In fact, the closer contact of the Churches may 
well mean that new and difficult problems of relationship 
will arise. We are then facing the humanly impossible... 
This means to turn our eyes to Christ and ask: ‘What will 
He do to us and with us if we consecrate ourselves wholly 
to Him and to the upbuilding of the Church, which is His 
Body? ” 7 

The main theme chosen for this convention, Man’s Dis- 
order and God’s Design, was divided into four subdivisions: 
The Universal Church in God’s Design, God’s Design and 
Man’s Witness, the Church and the Disorder of Society, and 
the Church and International Affairs. These topics were 
first discussed by smaller groups and then the results pre- 
sented to the large assembly for final acceptance. These 
studies were later printed for world-wide consideration. The 
assembly, as a whole, was critical of both the evils of capi- 
talism and communism; and though its comments on capi- 
talism were resented in America the Council represented 
world opinion rather than merely the American point of 
view. The report of the assembly stated: 

“The Christian Churches should reject the ideologies of 
both Communism and laissez-faire Capitalism, and should 
seek to draw men away from the false assumption that these 
are the only alternatives. Each has made promises which it 
could not redeem. Communist ideology puts the emphasis on 
economic justice and promises that freedom will come au- 
tomatically after the completion of the revolution. Capi- 
talism puts the emphasis upon freedom, and promises that 
justice will follow as a by-product of free enterprise; 
that, too, is an ideology which has proven false. It is the 
responsibility of Christians to seek new creative solutions 
that never allow either justice or freedom to destroy the 
other.” 7? 
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Race prejudice was censured as unchristian, and war con- 
demned as contrary to the will of God. One of the most im- 
portant resolutions declared that everyone has the right 
to religious freedom; to worship, teach, and practice his 
own religion, and to proclaim the implications of his beliefs 
to his social or political community. This right should be 
acknowledged by all nations. ** 

The signing of the constitution was the most dramatic 
event of the whole assembly; but this was not its chief 
feature. Amsterdam was noteworthy primarily as a symbol 
of the growing ecumenical spirit among all Christians. The 
organization is relatively weak, for the constitution gives 
it no power to legislate, but only to counsel and to provide 
an opportunity for the member churches to cooperate in 
matters of common concern. Reports are not adopted, but 
received, and commended to the churches for their serious 
consideration and appropriate action. 

The Assembly, as the principle legislative body, will 
ordinarily meet every five years. In addition to the Assem- 
bly, a Central Committee consisting of ninety-six members 
acts as the executive body in the interim between conven- 
tions. A full-time General Secretariat works under the 
Central Committee. The Council’s interests and activities 
include Faith and Order, Study, Reconstruction and Inter- 
church Aid including the Refugee Division, Youth, the Ecu- 
menical Institute, International Affairs in conjunction with 
the International Missionary Council, Finance and Busi- 
ness, Prisoners of War, Promotion and Publicity, Women’s 
Work in the Church, and a secretaryship for Evangelism. 
Regional meetings of representatives from the member 
Churches are also arranged to promote the work of the 
Council. 

The officers chosen at Amsterdam to guide the World 
Council were: Honorary President, Dr. John R. Mott; 
Presidents: Pastor Mare Boegner of France; Dr. Geoffrey 
Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury; Dean T. C. Chao; 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam; the Archbishop of Thyageria; 
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Dr. S. Germanos; and the Archbishop of Uppsala, Dr. 
Erling Eidem. Dr. Franklin Fry of the U.L.C.A. was 
honored by being chosen vice-president of the Central Com- 
mittee. 74 

The World Council does not urge anyone to minimize his 
distinctive doctrines or convictions. Christian unity is 
sought by addition, rather than by subtraction. Neverthe- 
less, sharp differences in theology dealing with such sub- 
jects as the nature of the Church have come to the surface. 
The Catholic view that the Church exists only where there 
is Apostolic Succession has many advocates especially among 
the Anglicans and Eastern Orthodox, while Protestants 
believe the Church rests solely on the Word of God. Differ- 
ences have appeared between the east or communistic coun- 
tries and the west; between those who stress the social 
gospel and the followers of neo-orthodoxy; but in spite of 
these differences a greater understanding of each other’s 
heritage is appearing and all indications point toward a 
more united Church in the future. This hope was expressed 
in the official Message: : 

“We bless God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, who gath- 
ers together in one the children of God that are scattered 
abroad. He has brought us together at Amsterdam. We are 
divided from one another not only in matters of faith, order, 
and tradition, but also by pride of nation, class, and race. 
We cannot make the church one. But Christ has made us 
his own, and he is not divided. In seeking him we find one 
another. Here at Amsterdam we have committed ourselves 
afresh to him, and have covenanted with one another in 
constituting this World Council of Churches. We intend to 
stay together. We call upon Christian congregations every- 
where to endorse and fulfill this covenant in their relations 
one with another. In thankfulness to God, we commit the 
future to him. 

‘‘We have to make of the church in every place a voice 
for those who have no voice, and a home where every man 
will be at home. We have to learn afresh together what is 
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the duty of the Christian man or woman in industry, in agri- 
culture, in politics, in the professions and in the home... 
It is not in man’s power to banish sin and death from the 
earth, to build the Holy Catholic Church, to conquer the 
hosts of Satan. It is within the power of God.” 75 

Lutherans played a very significant role in this assembly. 
More than forty-million Lutherans were represented 
through their own delegates, accounting for twenty-eight 
percent of the Council’s total estimated membership. Among 
the Lutherans, those coming from America comprised the 
fifth largest group and included delegates from the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church, Augustana, United Lutheran, Ameri- 
can Evangelical, and the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. 

The Lutherans from the United States were convinced 
they received special recognition because they held a 
mediating position between the practical American approach 
to religion with its emphasis on the social gospel, organiza- 
tion, and stewardship; and the European concern of theology 
and church history. One group explained it as follows: 

“Your delegation attributes this unusual prominence to 
the strategic place of American Lutheranism in Christian- 
ity today. We were all impressed with our mediating posi- 
tion. In many regards American Lutherans stand midway 
between European churches with their intense concentration 
on theology and other American Protestants with their 
equally emphatic stress upon Christian activity. Bright op- 
portunities and weighty responsibilities are ours as we 
span this gulf. The contrasts meet uniquely in us, and we 
are able to interpret each tradition to the other.” 78 

Lutherans, as a whole, were tremendously pleased with 
the evangelical character of the Council. There were those 
who felt the formation of the Council might even prove to 
be the most significant event in the Christian Church since 
the Reformation, by marking the beginning of a new era 
when all those in the Christian Church would unitedly serve 
their one Lord and all mankind. 
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A delegate of the Augustana Church, E. E. Ryden, prophe- 
sied the World Council would probably have ao profound and 
revolutionary influence on the Lutheran Church in America 
in three ways: 

“1. Certainly it will tend to draw it out of its traditional 
position of isolation. It is hardly conceivable that our church 
leadership can find it possible to cooperate with fellow 
Christians on an international basis and afterwards frown 
on such relations on the parish and community levels. Here 
also we must very frankly confess that there is something 
grossly incongruous in Lutherans in America holding mem- 
bership in the World Council of Churches and refusing to 
enter into such a relationship with the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, which is the national coun- 
terpart of the world organization ... (Six bodies in the 
N.L.C. are members of the World Council, but only three 
have joined the N.C.C.C.U.S.A.) 

“2. On the other hand, it is quite possible that the Luth- 
eran Church in America, as a result of Amsterdam, will be 
compelled to abandon its traditional position relative to the 
strict separation of Church and State. Even the most casual 
reader of the Reports of Sections III and IV of the Amster- 
dam assembly must be struck by the deep concern with 
which the Christian Church throughout the world views 
the present problems confronting human society. It is quite 
obvious, therefore, that the Lutheran Church can no longer 
remain indifferent to what is happening in the secular 
world. To raise the old shibboleth of separation of Church 
and State will no longer provide an adequate excuse for 
trying to dodge the burning social, political, and ecomonic 
problems that are vexing mankind... 

“Altogether too long has the spirit of quietism dominated 
our Church. We need to confess that we have not always 
championed the cause of the poor and the oppressed... We 
have not always spoken words of warning to the high and 
the mighty, to those who trample on human rights, to those 
who for greed or gain crush and violate human personality. 
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We have not always condemned human bloodshed as con- 
trary to the spirit and teachings of our Lord, Jesus Christ, 
but have sometimes even sought to condone and justify it. 
Because of weakness or timidity, we have failed to speak 
out in times of great crisis, when a clear unmistakable word 
from the Church might have saved mankind from un- 
speakable woes and disaster. Too often perhaps, we have 
been identified with the ruling and possessing classes, rather 
than with the poor and dispossessed. It might be a salutary 
thing for the Lutheran Church to recapture something of 
the strong sense of social justice which characterized the 
Old Testament prophets, for certainly the world needs spirit- 
ual and moral guidance in these matters as much today as 
it did in other ages... 

“3. A third result of the Amsterdam Assembly will be the 
strengthening of ecumenical consciousness among Chris- 
tians throughout the world, and the Lutheran Church of 
America should welcome this new sense of Christian soli- 
darity for the added impetus and inspiration it will give 
for greater and more heroic labor and sacrifice on behalf 
of the Kingdom. 

“Nothing is more deadening to spiritual life, even in a 
local congregation, than for a Christian’s vision to reach 
no farther than the concerns and interests of his own 
parish. This attitude has to a large degree afflicted all of 
American Lutheranism in the past. If its outlook has not 
been parochial, it has at least been provincial. It has been 
quite smug and selfsufficient. It has manifested little in- 
terest, and no concern, in what other Christian communions 
have been doing. It could see no relationship between its 
own tasks and theirs. 

“We are convinced that Amsterdam will effect a profound 
change in this traditional attitude of American Lutheran- 
ism.” 77 

Certain Lutherans in the ecumenical movement have 
reached the conclusion through a study of Luther that doc- 
trine is not the bond uniting the true Church — this view 
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is the mistake of orthodoxy; nor is it experience, the mistake 
of pietism; but the one, holy, Catholic Church is wherever 
the Word of God is at work whether it be inside or outside 
Lutheran organizations. Since Luther’s interpretation of the 
Church was ecumenical, Lutheranism that cooperates with 
the world-wide Church is in agreement with the ideas of 
Luther, and deserves the support of all Lutherans.7® 

The last meeting of the Faith and Order movement con- 
vened in Lund, Sweden, in August 1952, and then its inter- 
ests were incorporated into the program of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. Among the leading personalities at Lund 
were Archbishop Brilioth of Sweden, Pastor Niemuller, and 
Bishop Lilje, the president of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion. 

On the first Sunday of this convention everyone was in- 
vited to participate in the Swedish high mass. The delegates 
generally agreed this service was the most memorable 
moment of the conference. For the better part of an hour, 
men and women from every continent moved slowly forward 
amid the recurrent surge of great Lutheran chorales to re- 
ceive the bread and wine.”® 

Certain decisions of this Council may have far reaching 
consequences on the direction which the W.C.C. may take in 
the future. Though Faith and Order had formerly struggled 
to reach an agreement on as many doctrines as possible, this 
conference seemed desirous of granting liberty for varia- 
tions in theology. The fact was frankly faced that progress 
could not be made unless differences were no longer empha- 
sized and such issues as the ministry, the church, and in- 
tercommunion ought to be shelved until some future day. 
Deliberations centered on such basic problems as, What 
does it mean to be ‘“‘in Christ?” What does the Bible say 
about Christ’s body and about Him as the Head of the 
Church? The conclusions of this conference were publicly 
announced in the Word of the Churches: 

“We have seen clearly that we can make no real] advance 
toward unity if we only compare our several conceptions of 
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the nature of the church and the traditions in which they 
are embodied. But once again it has been proved true that 
as we seek to draw closer to Christ we come closer to one 
another. We need, therefore, to penetrate behind our divi- 
sions to a deeper and richer understanding of the mystery 
of the God-given union of Christ with his church. We need 
increasingly to realize that the separate histories of our 
churches find their full meaning only if seen in the perspec- 
tive of God’s dealings with his whole people. 

“‘We have now reached a crucial point in our ecumenical 
discussions. As we have come to know one another better, 
our eyes have been opened to the depth and pain of our 
separations and also to our fundamental unity. The meas- 
ure of unity which has been given to the churches to ex- 
perience together must now find clearer. manifestation. A 
faith in the one church of Christ which is not implemented 
by acts of obedience is dead. There are truths about the | 
nature of God and his church which will remain forever 
closed to us unless we act together in obedience to the unity 
which is already ours. 

“We would, therefore, earnestly request our churches to 
consider whether they are doing all they ought to do to mani- 
fest the oneness of the people of God. Should not our church- 
es ask themselves whether they are showing sufficient eager- 
ness to enter into conversation with other churches and 
whether they should not act together in all matters except 
those in which deep differences of conviction compel them 
to act separately ?”’ 8° 

A call to repentence was sounded: 

“We cannot share in His fullness without being changed. 
Some of us who have been assured that we possess the true 
order and the true sacraments will find ourselves called to 
give its rightful place to the preaching of the Living Word. 
Some who have neglected the sacraments will be confronted 
by Him who humbled Himself in baptism and broke bread 
and shared the cup to make us partakers of His passion and 
death. Those who have sought to show forth the glory of 
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the church as the Body and Bride of Christ must stand under 
the judgment of his simplicity and servanthood ... Church- 
es complacent in the face of racial divisions in the Body will 
be brought to repentance by Him in whom bond and free, 
Jew and Gentile, Greek and Barbarian are one. . .” 8! 

Bishop Brilioth was made chairman of the committee for 
carrying on the work of Faith and Order until incorporated 
into the World Council of Churches. 

Preparations for the second assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches were already far advanced when the last 
session of Faith and Order drew to a close. As early as 1950, 
the Central Committee had selected “Christ, the Hope of the 
World” to be its general theme. 

“The time has come when the World Council of Churches 
should make a serious attempt to declare, in relation to the 
modern world, the faith and hope which are affirmed in its 
own basis and by which the Churches live. The world is full 
of false hopes, of fear and despair. Religious indifference is 
widespread. In the Churches, spiritual power and triumph- 
ant hope are not clearly manifest. Though there is much 
evangelism, the old paganisms still maintain their power in 
many parts of the world, while on the other hand there are 
very few points at which the Church is breaking out of its 
isolation into the world of those who hold to such modern 
substitutes for the Gospel as communism and other political 
messianisms, scientific humanism, and certain forms of ex- 
istentialism, or are indifferent to every religious or quasi- 
religious faith. The presence of secularism within the 
Churches is deeply marked. Now, as always man’s greatest 
need is God’s greatest opportunity. We think therefore that 
the main theme of the Assembly should be along the lines 
of the affirmation that Jesus Christ as Lord is the only hope 
of both the Church and the world; and that the subsidiary 
themes of the Assembly should be considered in relation to 
this central theme.” ® 

The main theme was then divided into six subtopics: Faith 
and Order — Our Unity in Christ and Our Disunity as 
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Churches; Evangelism — The Mission of the Church to 
Those Outside Her Life; Social Questions—The Responsible 
Society in a World Perspective; International Affairs — 
Christians in the Struggle for World Community; Inter- 
group Relations — The Church amid Racial and Ethnic 
Tensions; and lastly, The Laity — The Christian in His Vo- 
cation. 

The theme chosen expressed a desire to base the discus- 
sions on Biblical-centered topics and on the Reformers’ 
emphasis on the centrality of Christ. At first sight this ap- 
peared to be an ideal meeting ground for all Christians. 
A distinguished group of high echelon theologians began 
to study the general topic, but soon discovered that Anglo- 
Saxon and continental theologians approached it very dif- 
ferently. The heart of the matter was — to what degree 
should the Christian hope be understood as referring to 
Christ’s Second Coming, and to what degree should it be a 
hope to be fulfilled within this world and within history? 
Continental theologians for the most part believed this world 
was lost and man’s only hope lay in Christ’s return. A few 
from England also agreed with this point of view, but the 
majority present were primarily concerned with making 
this world more Christian. This issue was to prove far more 
crucial for the Ecumenical movement than originally 
thought possible. The Council’s General Secretary later 
pointed out, “Tell me — what your eschatology is and I will 
tell you what your attitude is in relation to Church, state, 
and society.” 8° The danger arose that this topic might be 
a divisive rather than a unifying factor. 

Preceding the assembly, six ecumenical institutes were 
held under the auspices of six seminaries in the Chicago 
area during which the official delegates discussed the 
issues unofficially. 

The second assembly of the World Council met at North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, between August 15- 
31, 1954. To this Assembly goes the distinction of being the 
first large world-wide religious gathering of Christians 
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in America. One hundred and sixty one member churches 
in forty-eight countries were represented. More than two 
hundred Lutherans were officially present among whom 
were eight Lutherans from behind the Iron Curtain, three 
coming from the East Zone of Germany, three from 
Czechoslovakia, and two from Hungary. 

The assembly opened with a gigantic spectacle in Soldiers’ 
Field viewed by 140,000 persons. A choir of 2,200 members 
provided the music. The plenary meetings were held in 
McGraw Memorial Hall and through a telephonic arrange- 
ment addresses were heard in English, French, or German. 
Never before had so much publicity or news coverage been 
given to any religious convention. Over six hundred cor- 
respondents, radio, and television broadcasters were in 
attendance providing proof that millions of people in many 
lands were waiting to learn what was being said and done 
at Evanston. 

Among the distinguished speakers were President Eisen- 
hower and such well known Lutherans as Bishop Ejivind 
Berggrav of Norway, one of the presidents of the W.C.C.; 
Archbishop Yngve Brilioth of Sweden, chairman of the 
Commission on Faith and Order; Bishop Anders Nygren; 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, U.L.C.A., vice-chairman of the 
Central Committee; Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, U.L.C.A., Di- 
rector of the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs; Otto Dibelius, Bishop of Berlin; and Rev. Rajah 
Manikam, President of the Federation of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches in India. 

In one of the early addresses, Dr. Edmund Schlink, Luth- 
eran Professor of Systematic Theology at Heidelberg Uni- 
versity, Germany, told the assembly: 

“If we expect Christ to insure this world so that men may 
continue undisturbed in their pursuit of liberty, may carry 
on their business, and seek an improvement in their stand- 
ard of living, then Christ is not the hope of the world, but 
rather the end of all the world’s hopes, for Christ is the 
end of the world.” % 
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Dr. Schlink described true hope in Christ as “. .. watching 
with the utmost alertness” for Christ’s second coming. 

“We do not preach the Gospel in order that the world may 
be preserved, rather we accept our responsibility for the 
preservation of the world in order that many may be saved 
through the Gospel. God ... preserves this world in order 
that through the Gospel salvation may be offered.” %5 

Not all Lutherans agreed with Dr. Schlink. Many dele- 
gates drastically differed from him believing that ‘Christ, 
the Hope of the World” meant that this world could be 
saved only by Christian principles being applied to person- 
al, national, and international relations. The World Council 
should work towards creating an environment where a 
Christian can fruitfully live out the implications of his 
religion. This goal proved to be the dominant desire of the 
Council but no agreement was reached on these two differ- 
ent concerns. 

The reports of the various commissions were received 
only after considerable alteration. The delegates had dif- 
ficulty achieving any agreement among themselves as they 
represented widely diverse historical, social, national, and 
cultural heritages. They had no common background, no 
common spiritual language and while all recognized the 
authority of Holy Scripture there were sharp variations 
among them as to the actual significance of that authority 
for life itself. Nevertheless, all sensed a common brother- 
hood and fellowship and everyone spoke more frankly than 
on any previous occasion, convinced the W.C.C. was now 
well established and there was no danger of splitting it in 
this way. Frankness seemed necessary to understand each 
other better. 

In the discussion of ‘Our Oneness in Christ and Our 
Disunity as Churches,” Christ’s prayer for a united Church 
in and through Him was pointed out. The unity already 
existing was recognized, and then discussion followed on 
those things which divide: 

“We ask each other whether we do not sin when we deny 
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the sole lordship of Christ over the church by claiming the 
vineyard for our own, by possessing our ‘church’ for our- 
selves, by regarding our theology, order, history, national- 
ity, etc., as our own ‘valued treasures,’ thus involving our- 
selves more and more in the separation of sin. The point 
at which we are unable to renounce the things which 
divide us, because we believe that obedience to God himself 
compels us to stand fast — this is the point at which we 
come together to ask for mercy and light.’ °° 

This assembly was more conservative on economic issues 
than the one at Amsterdam and a greater appreciation was 
expressed for private enterprise. But the great contrasts 
between rich and poor were deplored as destructive of 
both fellowship and the political institutions of a respon- 
sible society. Improved welfare legislation for the economi- 
cally weak members of society was urged, but any tendency 
on the part of the State to monopolize social welfare should 
be resisted. Communism was rejected but also the hysteria 
which arises through fear of it. 

“It will be the task of the churches to point to the dangers 
inherent in the present situation: on the one hand the temp- 
tation to succumb to anti-communist hysteria and the 
danger of a self-righteous assurance concerning the poli- 
tical and social systems of the West; on the other hand the 
temptation to accept the false premises of communism and 
to overlook its threat to any responsible society.” 87 

In racial matters the Council declared: 

“The church of Christ cannot approve of any law which 
discriminates on grounds of race, which restricts the op- 
portunity of any man to acquire education, to prepare him- 
self for his vocation, to procure or to practice employment 
in his vocation, or in any other way curtails his exercise of 
the full rights and responsibilities of citizenship and to 
share in the responsibilities and duties of government. 
While it can find in the Bible no clear justification 
or condemnation of intermarriage, except that between 
the people of God and the people of alien religions, it 
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cannot approve any law against racial or ethnic intermar- 
riage, for Christian marriage involves primarily a union of 
two individuals before God which goes beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the state or of culture.” §8 

In international relations, the W.C.C. has strongly sup- 
ported the United Nations and a recognition of human 
rights. Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, a U.L.C.A. seminary pro- 
fessor, has been the recognized specialist in this field for 
the W.C.C. The Council has thus spoken with forthright- 
ness and clarity on many social issues but on others, be- 
cause of the diversity of views within its own membership, 
no statements have been formulated. The goal, in general 
terms, is to sponsor a “‘Responsible Society.” 

Five separate communion services were held at Evanston. 
The principal one, conducted at the First Methodist Church, 
was attended by two thousand communicants including 
some Lutherans. In addition, the Lord’s Supper was offered 
by the Anglicans, Greek Orthodox, Church of South India, 
and by Lutherans at Immanuel Lutheran Church of the 
Augustana Synod. The Lutheran service was open only to 
those believing the true body and blood of Christ were 
present under the bread and wine. This exclusiveness was 
severly criticized by Bishop Berggrav. He said that he 
found it “intolerable that we should stress our unity 
in Christ and then go each our own way when Christ 
invites us to take part in His perfect fellowship.” §® The 
Churches have now “talked so long about what unites 
us and what divides us, that if we are to get further, we 
must take a step” and that step “must be to the same Com- 
munion table.” Christ Himself is ‘‘the host” at the Com- 
munion table, not the different Churches. According to 
Luther, he explained, the person officiating is of less im- 
portance, “‘it is the gift and the Word itself which is decisive 
and central.”’ He asserted that Lutheran opposition to joint 
Communion is “‘neither Lutheran or Christian.” “We have 
one Bible, one baptism, one Christ and one God and Father 
of all mankind, how can we then defend to exhibit our divi- 
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sion for the world and for ourselves, when we refuse to 
enter together into the holy place to which he invites us?” 

A few months after this convention an announcement 
was publicly made that Lutherans from Sweden could re- 
ceive communion in congregations of the Church of Eng- 
land, and Anglicans were welcome to commune in Swedish 
churches. Intercommunion was approved between the Luth- 
eran Church in Denmark and the (Presbyterian) Church of 
Scotland, and later a similar arrangement was made with 
the Church of England. The Norwegians worked out similar 
agreements.®! In Holland, a joint Lutheran-Reformed com- 
mittee began discussions looking towards pulpit exchange 
and intercommunion. This was consummated in 1956. 

Many Lutherans were given positions of responsibility in 
the W.C.C. among whom were Bishop Otto Dibelius elected 
to be one of the six presidents, and Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, 
chosen as chairman of the powerful 90 member policy- 
making Central Committee. 

In 1957, the Central Committee met at New Haven, and 
asked the governments who were conducting nuclear bomb 
tests to halt them for “a trial period.” The Committee said 
they viewed such a step towards disarmament as a “risk for 
peace.” It could be taken, they said, either unilaterally or 
multilaterally by the western countries; and such a move 
might dramatically break the current stalemate over arms 
reduction. Dr. O. Frederick Nolde (U.L.C.A.), director of 
the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, 
presented this report. It was hoped that the resolution would 
inspire bold action by the great powers then in session at 
the London Conference. The Church spoke — but the test- 
ing continued. Doubtless it will be a long time before the 
Church will have any significant influence on such serious 
issues as this one. 

The ecumenical movement today is an amazing achieve- 
ment of cooperation and organization, but it has not as yet 
made any great impact on congregational life. It has been 
pointed out that it has been most successful among Church- 
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es on the international level, much less on the national basis, 
and the least among congregations. The ecumenical move- 
ment will not have any real vitality until it reaches the 
“grass roots” and effects the relationships between local 
congregations, their members, and pastors. 

Bishop Bergegrav said in 1947, ‘“‘The ecumenical movement 
is evidently like a locomotive with the steam up all ready 
to go. But it is not hitched to the waggons.” 9? This is the 
task now confronting the Lutheran World Federation, the 
National Council of Churches of Christ, and the World 
Council of Churches. The locomotives are well made and 
have ample steam, but all Christians must be more closely 
tied to them before any significant progress can be made. 

As one looks toward the future, one should not expect 
that these world-wide movements will bring about organic 
union among Protestant Churches in our generation, but 
ever stronger ties of understanding will be forged as Chris- 
tians join hands to serve their one Lord and their fellow- 
men. The present trend indicates Lutherans will increasing- 
ly assume leadership in this movement and grow more 
aware of their oneness with all Christians in the body of 
Christ. In this way Lutherans will better reflect the ecumeni- 
cal spirit of Luther and fulfill his wish: 

“You do not believe in Luther but in Christ alone. Leave 
Luther out of it .. What I am preaching is not him but 
Christ .. . we need only Christ and his peace.” 9 


In these pages, the author has sought to put on a large 
screen the history of Lutheranism; how the devotion and 
faith of one man, Martin Luther, caught the imagination 
and hearts of men; how the movement he began became 
institutionalized and sometimes narrow; and how it has 
been influenced by cultural and social conditions. 
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The Lutheran Church is now in the process of great 
changes. Some may be “Forward to Luther” as Bishop 
Nygren urged, — others may be seeking contrary goals. The 
role which Luther will play in the Lutheran Church in the 
future is unpredictable, but his significance seems to be 
growing. All Protestantism has received a rich heritage 
from him and this deserves restudy by each generation. 
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Marbourg Colloquy, 48, 90, 97, 569. 

Marriage, also see divorce, family, 27, 40, 48, 91, 110, 119, 126, 154, 
155, 225, 234, 243, 348, 476, 579; early, 158, 159; mixed, 348; 
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Maximilian, 8, 25. 

Meetings, prayer, 186, 187, 231, 250, 251, 294, 344, 391. 
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Melanchthon, Philip, 27, 28, 33, 50, 51, 60, 181, 247, 260, 482, 569. 
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Music, also see hymnals, liturgy, 46, 47, 142, 178, 187, 189, 202, 228, 
248, 250, 261, 478. 
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Open questions, 391, 408, 410. 

Ordass, Laos, 264, 598, 600, 605. 
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Ordination, 118, 187, 138, 234, 248, 259, 325, 826, 389, 390, 409, 444, 
456, 457, 477, 480, 552, 
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437-470; A.E.L.C., 456, 457; American L.C., 462-465; Augustana, 
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Synod, 465-468; Suomi, 455, 456; U.E.L.C., 458, 459; U.L.C.A., 
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Orthodoxy, 182-186, 187, 189, 196, 199, 239, 272, 391, 407, 419, 422, 
467, 478, 519, 590, 600, 603. 
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Paradox, 63, 73, 74, 75, 92, 527. 

Passavant, William A., 301, 302, 336, 356, 426. 

Paul, (apostle), 80, 87, 89, 90, 107, 123, 124, 125, 127, 142, 149, 197, 
202. 
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Peasant revolt, 3, 41-43, 168. 

Penance, 5, 11, 31, 112-116. 
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408, 409, 417, 418, 426, 431, 469; public, 177-179, 211, 228, 261, 
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Seminaries, 2438, 244, 247, 252, 258, 279, 381, 339, 851, 361, 363, 870, 
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Norway, 259, Sweden, 242; U.S.A., 284; A.E.L.C., 382; American 
L.C., 395; Augustant L.C., 350; Brethren, 486; Evangelical L.C., 
863; E.L. Synod, 375; Finnish Apostolic, 433; Finnish E.L.C., 
886; Lutheran Free C., 371; Missouri Synod, 420; National E., 
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Strauss, David, 198. 

Stub, H. G., 362, 576. 
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Swedenborg, Emanuel, 240. 
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Tobacco, 296, 297, 345, 416. 
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Transubstantiation, 96, 97. 
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Usury, 171, 172. 
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Vasa, Gustav, 225, 237, 238, 260. 

Vehse, Carl Edward, 401, 403, 404. 
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538. 


Walther, C. F. W., 358, 360, 371, 397, 401-407, 417, 465, 519, 590. 

War, 42, 167-169, 177, 309, 614, 615, 624, 625, 640, 642; Augustana 
L.C., 346; Civil War, 303, 308, 309, 407, 558, 541, 573; conscien- 
tious objectors, 321; German guilt, 209; Revolutionary War, 273, 
279-281, 284, 554, 591, 606; U.L.C.A., 318-321; World War I, 216, 
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Year, church, 501 f. 
Y.M.C.A., 232, 259, 609, 627, 628, 632; Y.W.C.A., 609. 
Yugoslavia, Lutheran Church, 264. 
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Zimmerman, Walter, 219. 
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